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Bretton Woods Pact 
Revision Likely 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 
In Belief That Bretton Woods | 


Agreements 
Moves Are Now Underway to Find | 
a Least Common Denominator on 
Which Proponents and Critics Can 
’ Agree. First Change Sought Would 
Limit Fund’s Activities to Short- 
Term Operations; Next to Harmon- 
ize and Unify Operations of Fund 
and Bank, and, Lastly, Setting Up 
of American Council on _ Inter- 
national Financial Policy to Guide 
Policy of Our Representatives on 
Fund and Bank. 


WASHINGTON, 
While there is no chance of any 
Congressional amendment of the 
BW agree- 
ments. that 

jould require 
another inter- 
national con- 
ference, there 
seems to be a 


amended so as 
to bring about 
one or more 
of the im- 
provements 
which have 


gested in vari- 
ous quarters. 
So long as 
these changes 
can be described as not funda- 
mental, the Treasury Department 
is likely to go along with them. 
Recently Congressman Jesse 
(Continued on page 2076) 





Jesse P. Wolcott 
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Price Prospects and Price Indexes 


By ARYNESS JOY WICKENS* | 


Chief, Prices and Cost of Living Branch 
S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


U~. 


| Government Price Expert Traces Wartime Trend of Prices and Concludes 
bite AE edlinapen--ee } That Price Controls Have Been Generally Effective. 


Points Out, How- 


The Outlook for Prices 


By DR. LEWIS H. HANEY* 
Professor of Economics, New York University 


| Professor Haney Predicts a Post-War Boom With Rising Price Levels as 
Occurred in Other Post-War Periods. 


Holds Price Fixing Has Failed 


| ever, That Current Price Indexes Have Lost Their Significance “= so and That Government Price Indexes Give No Indication of Time Situa- 


Wartime Production Changes and to Absence of Recording Changes in | tion. 
Equity Prices Such as Real Estate and Securities. 
Price Decline After V-E Day and Expects Continuation of Price Controls | 
to Prevent Runaway Prices of Consumers Goods, Though Rents May 


Rise Because of Higher Materials 


Uncertain and Confusing. 


D. C., May 9— | 


likelihood that | 
the enabling 
bill, HR2211, 
will be 


been su g-' 


jhas 


This war has already proceeded 16 months longer 
Wartime controls are still oe. 


War I. 
have been 
well held in 
the U. S. in 
this war in 
comparison 
with the last 
war. The 
success of. the 
efforts to 
keep prices 
down. has 
come not 
from _ price 
control alone, 
although that 
has been of 
the utmost 
importance. It 
been 
made possible 
also by con- 
trol of the 
distribution of scarce commodi- 
ties—first, the purchase by the 
Government of silk, tin, rubber 
and other imported raw materials 
for distribution through its own 
agencies in the early days of the 
war: the War Production Board’s 
controls of materials under the| 
controlled materials plan and 
“Paper delivered before the 
New York City Chapter of the 
American Statistical Association, 
New York City, May 3, 1945. 
(Continued on page 2074) 
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' Soviet Economic and Social Concepts Still Prevail. 











| From Low Cost Producers. 


Costs. Long Term Outlook Held | 


Bases Predictions on Plethora of Money and Shortage of Goods, 
Sees No General and Says That Policy of Holding “Average Prices” Down While Sub- 
| sidizing High Cost Producers Stops the Largest Source of Supply Coming 
Points to Depreciation of the Dollar in 


Terms of Gold as Evidence of Inflation. 


than World | 





Conflicting Social Concepts 


Prevalent at San Francisco 


By A. WILFRED MAY 
Special Correspondent of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Confused Attitude on Reparations. A. F. of L. and C. I. O. Split on 
Trade Union Congress. Fear of Soviet Influence and Domination, 
Together With American Opposition to “Special 
Groups,” Will Keep Labor Representation Out of 
International Organization. Agreement of “Big 
Four” on Amendments Implementing “Justice” and 
“Law” Has Not Yet Settled Status of “Social and 
Economic Council,” and Conflicting American and 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 9—The difficulties 
entailed in the reparations questions were dis- 
cussed here yesterday by Edwin W. Pauley, 
American Ambassador to Russia, and President 
Truman’s appointee as U. S. member of the 
Allied Commission on Reparations, in hurried 
conferences with Messrs. Stettinius, Eden, Molo- 
tov, Connally, and Bloom. 


Before returning to the White House last 
night for a ten-day stay prior to his departure for 
Moscow, Mr. Pauley confirmed to your corre- A. Wilfred Ma 
spondent the need for stipulating payments en- Poe vieesnsin. y 
tirely in goods and services in this post-war period; to avoid repeti- 
tion of the financial breakdowns successively suffered after World 

(Continued on page 2081) 
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I venture to predict that, after a brief period of irregularity and 
By any standard, prices ! | possibly minor recession, there will be a post-war boom, and that in 
*the course of 

| this boom the 


prices of most 
goods will rise 
to a level 
much higher 


than that 
which now 
exists. I can 
find no good 
reason to 
doubt that 
in the  post- 
War _ period 
which lies 
ahead there 


will be a pat- 
tern substan- 
tially similar 
to that which 
has occurred 
in other post- 





‘| war periods. 





*An address by Dr. Haney be- 
fore the American Statistical As- 
sociation, at Hotel Sheraton, New 
York City, May 3, 1945. 
(Continued on page 2084) 
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Palyi Explains Shortcomings of 
Bretton Woods Pact 


Extemporaneous Testiniony Extremely Enlightening 
International Banking Expert Tells House Committee the International 


Monetary Fund Will Fail to Accomplish Its Purpose. 


Sees Impossi- 


bilities of Practically Distinguishing Between Short-Term and Long-Term 


Capital Credits. 


Criticises Provisions Permitting Exchange Controls 


During Transition Period. Holds Financing of Commodity Credits Can 
Be Effected Privately, and That Credits Granted for Other Purposes 
When There Are Permanent Disequilibria in Balance of Payments Will 


Be Risky and Unsound. Says Nationalistic Sentiment and Dream of | Stephens of Hemphill, 
Imperial Unity in Great Britain Will Lead to Desire of Independence in| Co., 
Exchange Control and Continuation of Sterling Bloc. 


More Flexible System of Exchange Regulation. 


Dr. Melchior Palyi, 
tional money ¢ 
and exchange 
controls, and| 
recently spent 
a month 
Great Britain 
studying eco- 
nomic condi- 
tions and po- 
litical senti- 
ment there, 
appeared as a 
witness before 
the House 
Banking and 
Currency 
Committee on 
May 3, and 
gave testi- 
mony regard- 
* ing the Bret- 
Dr. Melchior Palyi a Shade 
Proposals. His prepared state- 
meni submitted to the Committee 


, 





appeared on the first page of “The 
Chronicle,’ April 26, 1945. Dr. 


Paly1 in the words of Congress- 
man Smith made “an excellent 
vresentation” of the subject, and 
his testimony has been comment- 
ed on as the most searching analy- 
sis of the whole project that has 
yet been presented. For this rea- 
son, we are pleased to publish the 
following excerpts from his ex- 
temporaneous testimony. 

Mr. Palyi: I would like to begin 
with the personal statement, if I 
may, that I whole heartedly agree 
with one objective of the Bretton 
Woods agreements, which is em- 
phasized in those agreements, 
namely, the objective to stabilize 
currencies and eliminate disequi- 
librium in the international bal- 
ances of payments. 

There are, however, 
jectives mentioned in 


ob- 
intro- 


other 
the 


; ductory paragraphs of both agree- 
| ments, with which I do not agree 
| But that one objective, I think, is 


the essential one, most desirable, 
(Continued on page 2078) 
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international monetary and banking expert. 
who has had practical experience | in Europe i in regulating 


nterna- 


Recommends a | Chas. 


Dempsey Named to Head 
‘Municipal Bond Club 








L. Walter Dempsey of B. J. 
Van Ingen & Co., Inc., has been, 
| nominated to head The Municipal | 
| Bond Club of New York for the} 
year 1945-46. The report of the 
nominating committee, which has 
been filed with the Board of Gov- 
[ Seners, also proposes John J. 
Clapp Jr. of R. W. Presspritch & 
Co. for Vice-President; David H. 
Callawey of First of Michigan 
Corp., for Secretary: Darnall 
Wallace of Coffin & Burr, Inc., 
for Treasurer, and Winfield F. 
Noyes & 


and Charles E. Weigold 
E. Weigold & Co., Inc.., 
members of the Board of Gover- 
Election of officers is sched- 
uled for June 8, at Bankers Club. 


nors. 


Some Aspects of Investments 
In Railroads 


By SAMUEL S. HALL, JR.* 
Vice-President, New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Insurance Official Maintains That Despite Large Increase in Railroad 
Bond and Stock Prices, There Are Good, Though Narrower, Possibilities 


of Further Advancement. 


He Points Out Factors Affecting Future 


Values and Stresses Importance of Reduced Debts as Enabling Rails 


to Withstand Lower Earnings. 


Says There Should be No Worry About 


Maintenance of Rail Traffic, if National Income Is Kept-Up, Though | 
There Will Be Increasing Truck and Air Lines Competition, and He | 
Looks for Better Operating Ratios Due to Greater Efficiency Even Though | 


Wage Rates Rise. 


Continue in Private Ownership. 


It is important to all of us to look carefully and thoughtfully at 


the position of the railroad securities as a field of inve: 
spite of many *® 


extremely 
large  in- 
creases in 
prices of both 
bonds and 
stocks, this in- 
dustry may 
still offer the 
most attrac- 
tive medium 
of any class; 
but if not, 
many prices 
have now so 
advanced that 
sales may be 
in order in the 
near future. 





There has|have the 
been no wider | you have been 


Samuel S. Hall, Jr. 


range of opin- 


ion and psychology in the last few | 


what 
Hall | 


years than here. Whether 


“A paper prepared by Mr. 
for the 26th Mid-Winter 
Association. 
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stment. In 
has nneneinnl nonebeetvieatics or 
what action has been taken on 
such securities in the past, was 
right or wrong, was justified or 
not, should not be the primary 
|determinant. If the investor is 
to have the benefit of our best 


| calm 








| section 
| may 


Trust | one 
Conference, Trust Division, Amer- | ghead and added to your 


| have been patiently 


judgment we must see that it is} 
reasoned opinion based on 
all the facts with our 


of | 
for | 
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Calls ICC One of Best Regulating Agencies, But | 
Insists That Public Policy Must Assure Profits, if Railroads Are io! 


best guess | 


as to what the future may offer. | 


Some of you probably 
been happy because you have not | 
had much to worry about in this 
of your portfolios. That | 
have been because you did| 
not own many rails, because you 
sold, or 
“right” ones. Others of 
through all 


the | 


have | 


| 


because you happened to/| 


trials and headaches of trying to | 


figure out what to do next. Some 
waiting the 


turn of events but doing little 
about it. A few of you have for 
reason or another forged 
hold- | 


(Continued on page 2069) 
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Henry J. Kaiser Plans Huge New 
Home and Community Project 


Envisages Project as Providing Jobs for Kaiser Shipyard and Other War 
Workers—Homes Would Be Fully Equipped, Including Electronic 
Gadget for Dust and Germ Removal. 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 
today staged his own special 


on building 


lems on 
alleviated. 


workers on 


to homes. 





dations 
will carry 


Henry J. Kaiser 





A Distinguished Banking 
Institution Is Acquitted 


Verdict Acquitting Chase National Bank of Violation of Order Freezing 
Foreign Funds Should Focus Attention on Desirability of Having Con- 
gress Stop Prosecutors and Administrative Bodies From Carrying Out 
“Smear Campaigns” by Issuing Releases Merely for the Purpose of 


Influencing Public Opinion. 


After deliberating for almost 12 hours, a jury in the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of New York, before 
Judge Simon H. Rifkind, brought in 
National Bank innocent on all counts of two indictments, which 
«charged a violation of the Presidential order freezing funds of 


foreign nationals. 


That there should have been an® 


indictment at all in the first in- 
stance brings several matters up 
for consideration. 

From the testimony as a 
whole, it was clear the Chase 
National Bank was making an 
honest and whole-hearted ef- 
fort to properly administer the 
regulations applying to the 
freezing of funds of foreign 
nationals. 


In the administration of the af- ' 
fairs of so large an institution, the | 
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9—The resourceful 

V-E celebration by completing the 
details of a giant new enterprise for home and 
community building. 
and 
promptly, Mr. Kaiser assured the representative 
of “The Chronicle,” 
the West Coast 
Not 
Kaiser shipyard workers, he said, but other war 
the West Coast, 
nationally after he gets into production, will be 
enabled to transfer directly from war weapons 


Mr. Kaiser estimates the national production 
of homes at two million houses per year, of which 
he expects to build at least 100,000. 
ernment cooperation on relaxation of controls he 
maintains he can turn out 50,000 in 1945. 

These hemes will cost from $4,000 to $5,000 
and will be aimed at providing housing accommo- 
for the 
full 
will be fully equipped, including an electronic 
gadget for dust and germ removal. 
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Henry J. Kaiser 


If Government restrictions 
building materials are lifted 
post-war employment prob- 
will be immeasurably 
only thousands of displaced 


immediately and 


With Gov- 


and 
They 


$1,500-$2,000 wage group, 
financing arrangements. 





Ss 


a verdict finding the Chase 





_wrong intent of any kind. Hence, 


creeping in of some slight and | 
unintentional error will occur; 
but an indictment for conspiracy 





| presupposes a criminal intent, and 


it must have been apparent that 
so respected an institution as the 


Chase National Bank had no, 


the verdict of not guilty was aj 


popular one. 
It is unfortunate and regret- 


able that an institution ~*th so 
(Continued on page 2081) 
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Dean Madden Points to Possible 
Legislation to Reduce Bank Profits 


Because Banks Hold Large Portion of Government Debt, Holds Attempt 
May Be Made to Ease Debt Burden at Expense of Banks. Constant Re- 
funding of Short Term Obligations Through Banks Will Force Treasury 
to Keep Discount Rates Low and Create Serious Economic Consequences 

A bulletin entitled “The Public Debt and the Banks” issued May 8 


by Dean John T. 


Madden, Director of the Institute of Internationa 





Finance of 
New York 
Univer sity, 
states: 

The holding 
of a large por- 
tion of the 
public debt by 
the banks and 
the fact that 
the earnings 
of the banks 
are to a large 
extent derived 





from Govern- 
ment obliga- 
tions have 
raised a num- 
ber of ques- 
tions which | 
are of great 


; Dean J. T. Madden | 
importance 
not merely to the future of the} 
banks and the money market, but 


| lows: 
| tude of Congress particularly in 
' the 


, banks? 


;at the expense of the banks? 


|}also to the entire economic sys- 


tem of the country. The questions 
may be briefly summarized as fol- 
(1) What will be the atti- 


post-war period, when the 
pressure to reduce taxes is bound 


| to be great and when the expendi- 
| tures of the Federal Government 
| will be much larger than ever be- 
| fore in peacetime? Will Congress 


endeavor to alleviate the debt 
burden at the expense of the 
(2) What will be the atti- 


, tude of the monetary authorities, 
|i: e., 


the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System and 
the Treasury, toward such a pol- 
icy? (3) What measures could be 
taken to alleviate the debt burden 
(4) 
What would be the economic con- 
(Continued on page 2085) 





Have Stock Prices Discounted 
Reconversion? 


Customers Brokers Hear a Symposium by the Staff of 


Argus 
Economist, Anticipates an 


Market in Months Ahead. 


Research Corporation. 


Harold B. Dorsey, 
Unusually Selective Stock 


The Customers Brokers Association on May 1 listened in the 
Board of Governors Room of the New York Stock Exchange to a staff 


symposium of@ 


the Argus Re- 
search Corpo- 
ration of New 
York dealing 
with the ques- 
tion: “Have 
Stock Prices 
Discounted 
Reconver- 
sion?’, The 
discussion 
was opened 
and concluded 


by Harold B. 
Dorsey, the 
economist of 


the Argus Re- 
search Corpo- 
tion. 

“The subject | 
assigned to us for discussion be- | 
fore the Customers Brokers Asso- 
ciation was ‘Have Stock Prices} 





Harold B. Dorsey 





Discounted KReconversion,” Dr. 
Dorsey began. “Since so much 
could be said on reconversion 


alone,’ he continued, “it is neces- 
sary to dismiss other relevant fac- 
tors by merely mentioning their 
presence. It is taken for granted 
that all will recognize the other 
extremely important items such 
as the tremendously strong money 
situation, the presence of huge 
pent-up demands to be satisfied in 
the post-war period and the re- 
cent change in the domestic po- 
litical picture. Furthermore, we 
must presume that, for economic 
purposes, the war in Europe has 
been brought to a victorious con- 
clusion but that the war in Japan 
will continue for an indefinite pe- 
riod. 

“All of these items have a direct 
bearing on the short-term and 

(Continued on page 2064) 





THE BATTLE HYMN 
OF THE REPUBLIC 


Mine eyes have seen the glory 
Of the coming of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage 


Where the grapes of wrath 
are stored; 


He hath loosed the fateful lightning 
OF His terrible swift sword; 


His truth is marching on. 








* TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 








L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 








*Expreso Aereo 


American Export 
Airlines 


Mid-Continent 
Airlines 


Chicago & Southern 


Airlines 


“Prospectus on Request 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


40 Exch. Pl, New York 5,N. Y. 
HAnover 2-4785 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wires to Chicago & Los Angeles 








Bartgis Bros. 

Hooker Electrochemical 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products 
Haloid Corp. 
Bought — Sold 


Hrazoc & la. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n. 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 


ll 











| SUGAR 
SECURITIES 





e 
‘DUNNE & CO. 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, MN. Y. 


WHitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 























Quarterly dividend paid April 16, 1945 — $.50 
DIVIDENDS: | 
1945 (to date) $1.25 — 1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 
Approximate selling price—29 
Circular on request 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER, 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9- 





Teletype: NY 1-375 





ee 
ee 


Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


National Radiator Co. 
Industrial Finance 


Preferred 
Co. 


C. E. Unterberg & 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers ‘ass’n 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-356? 
Teletype NY 1-1666 











7400 
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ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Bendix Home Appliances | 
Boston & Maine, Pfds.* 


Bowser, Inc.* 

Brockway Motor* 

Detroit Harvester* 

Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd.* 
Du Mont Lab. “A”* 
Electrolux 

General Machinery 

Harvill 


| 
| 
| 
Mohawk Rubber* | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Magnavox Corp.* 
Majestic Radio & Tel.* 
P. R. Mallory* 

Michigan Chemical 
Pollak Mfg. 

Scovill Mfg.* 

Stromberg Carlson 
Torrington Co. 

Triumph Explosives 
United Piece Dye Works* 


INDUSTRIALS ©: 
Aetna Standard Eng. 
American Hardware* 
Am. Window Glass, Com. & Pfd. 
Buda Co.* 


Gleaner Harvester* 
Great Amer. Industries * 


Bird & Son 
Landers Frary & Clark 






—— eee 











| 








Lawrence Port. Cement* 
Liberty Aircraft Products* 
Maguire Industries 

Philip Carey 

Taca Airways* 
Wickwire-Spencer 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning * 

Consolidated Textile 
| Darlington Mfg. 


UTILITIES 


American Gas & Power 
Central El. & Gas Com. 
Conn. Lt. & Pr. Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 


Southeastern Corp. 
Special Part. 


Interstate Pow. Pfd. 

Iowa Southern Util. 

Mass. Pr. & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
Queens Boro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 


NEW ISSUES 


Bell & Howell 

Corning Glass 

Expreso Aereo 

Grayson Shops 

Hub Stores 

Hytron Radio 

Miller-Wohl Co. 

H. K. Porter, Com. & Pfd. 


*Bulletin or Circular upon request 


Wan & Co. 


EST. 1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn 

















120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


REctor 2-8700 NY 32323 | 

Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
ENTERPRISE ’PHONES 

Hartf’d 6111 Buff.6024 Bos. 2100 





‘ter Bond Club, Rochester, 














We 


Our New 
this $2 year old company 


70 Pine Street 
Hanover 2-7793 





Speciali 


York Corrugating Co. Common 


Statistical Report now 
representing a participation 
in the Automotive and Building Industries. 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


ze In 


available covering 


New York 5 
Teletype NY 1-2425 























American Arch 
Company 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


W. J. Banigan & Co. 


Successors to 
CHAS. H. JONES & CO. 
Established 1904 


50 Broadway, N.Y.4 HAnover 2-8380 








| 
| 
} 
| 
! 


Offerings Wanted 


Ohio Match 
Internat’! Elevating Co. 
New Haven Water common 


Community Water Service pfd. 


BERWALD & CO. 


Members New Yor 
30 Pine Street, 
Tel. Digby 4-7900 





k Security Dealers Assn 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Tele. NY 1-1790 











The Future of Investment Business 


By JOHN A. STRALEY* 
Vice-President, Hugh W. Long & Co., Inc. 


Investment House Executive Holds That the Future of the Investment 
Business Will Depend, First Upon the Ability of the Investment Banker | 


to Carry Out the Function of Providing Funds for Deserving Business, | || 
and Second, the Judgment Used in Placing the Dollars Which Come io ||| 
Stresses Post-War Importance of Small 
Investor, and Warns Against “Pitfalls” in Over-Optimism and Getting | 
Careless. Urges Better Education for Careers in Finance. 


Bankers for Sound Guidance. 


On an occasion of this kind there is always the temptation io 
pontificate on such subjects as ~~, Gold Standard, the San Francisco 


Conference, 
Dum bar ton 
Oaks, Infla- 
tion, the re- 
cent change in 
the White 
House, what 
the Stock Mar- 
ket will do 
and when the 
war will end, 
as well as 
talking about 
the investment 
business. 

However, 
this last sub- 
ject is closest 
to all of you. 
With your per- 
mission, let’s 
throw all the 
others out the window. 

There could not be a subject of 
more vital concern to every man 
in this room than our post-war 
investment business. It means not 
only his own future, but that of 
the business as a whole for the 
next 20 years. What becomes of 
the investment business in this 
country during the next two dec- 
ades may well depend upon two 
things. 

First, the ability of the invest- 
ment banker to carry out his tra- 
ditional function of providing 
funds for deserving business— 
acting as liaison between industry 
needing dollars and the investible 
surplus of our nation. 

That is the side of our business 
the public rarely knows and sel- 
dom if ever appreciates, but it is 
one in the consummation of which 
all of us can take a justifiable 
pride. Despite the time and ef- 
fort the investment fraternity has 
ungrudgingly given to War Loan 
drives, new financing continues at 
record levels. 





* John A. Straley 


A Basis for Judgment 


The second phase of our busi- 
ness—and it is by this phase that 


*An address by Mr. Straley at 
the annual dinner of the Roches- 
mm: tn 





May 4, 1945. 
(Continued on page 2061) 
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‘Peter Byrne Heads 


7 Regional Office 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has announced the 
appointment 
of Peter’ T. 
Byrne as Re- 
gional Ad- 
ministrator of 
its New York 
Regional Of- 
fice. 

Mr. Byrne, 
a native of 
New York, 
first became 
associated 
with the Com- 
mission in 
1934 as an 
Accountant 
Investigator 
on the staff 
of the New 
York Office. 
In 1937 he 
was made a Supervisor on the 
staff of the Trading and Exchange 
Division in the headquarters of- 
fice, and in 1939 was appointed to 
the position of Assistant Regional 
Administrator of the New York 
Regional Office. Since 1942 he has 
been the Assistant to the Chair- 
man, Ganson Purcell. 

Before coming with the Com- 
mission Mr. Byrne who is a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant (N. Y.), 
was associated for 10 years with 
the firm of Hyland & Gregory, in 
New York. He is 39 years old. 





Peter T. Byrne 





Cummings Co-Mer. of | 
Bear, Stearns in Czo. 


Bear, Stearns & Co., members | 
of the New York Stock Exchange, | 
announce the appointment of | 
Patrick J. Cummings as Co-Man- | 


ager of their Chicago office, 135 | 
Mr. Cum- | 


South La Salle Street. 


mings up to now has been in 


|charge of the Bond Department 
of the Chicago office. 


BOSTON 





Boston 
Wharf Company 


ORGANIZED 1836 
One of New England’s largest 
industrial real estate companies 
Capitalization 
$450,000 mortgage note 


60,060 shares capital stock 
($100 par value) 

Sixty year 
unbroken dividend record 
Currently on 
$2.00 dividend basis 
Priced about $39.00 per share 


Inquiries invited 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 








TRADING MARKETS 





Giant Portland Cement 
*Kingan & Co. 
“Riverside Cement 
| “Central Iron & Steel 
‘Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


| Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 











DETROIT 





General Industries Co. 
National Stamping Co. 


Reports furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg. Cadillac 5752 
DETROIT 26 











GRAND RAPIDS 





Simplex Paper Corp. Com. 


International Rys. of Buffalo 
3s-5s of 1962 


Central Steel & Wire 
West Michigan Steel 
Superior Tool & Die 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 

Phone 94336 Tele. GR 184 
Detroit Office, Buhl Bldg. 














LOS ANGELES 
Trading Market in: 





Pacific 
American Investors 
Common 





Pledger & Company 


Incorporated 
Members of Los Angeles Stock Erchange 
639 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 














BELL TELETYPE LA 382 














Foundation Company 


Hytron Radio & Electronics* 


Gleaner Harvester Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. | 


*Prospectus on request 


J.K.Rice, J r.&Co. 


| Established 1968 | 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 } 


| — — 


PHILADELPHIA 























{| 
| | American Pulley Common | 

National Paper & Type Common | 
| Merchants Distilling Common 


Memos on request 


_ BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
| || New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WhHitehall 3-7253 


Private Wire System between } 
| Phi ladelphia, New Y ork and Los. Angel es 














Missouri 
Public Service Corp. 


Common 


Central & Southwest 
Utilities 
| $7 Pfd. 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 

COrtlandt 7-1202 




















Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American Box Board Co. 
Odd Lots & Fractions 


Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. 


All Issues 
Warner Co. pfd. & com. 
Wawaset Securities 


1H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 

Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Teletype PH 73 





ST. LOUIS 








S Trix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S09 OLIVE STREET 


St.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louls Stock Exchange 




















SALT LAKE CITY 


| 
| 
| WE SPECIALIZE IN 
| 


Utah Power & Light 
Preferreds 


| — a 


EDWARD L. BURTON 
& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
160 S. MAIN STREET 


SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 
BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE SU 464 
Oldest Investment House in Utah 
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AMERICAN B 


as Telephone: BOwling Green 9- 


6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
(Arrears $3.75) 
$10 par (callable at 14 plus arrears) 
Selling Price—14 


Circular on Request 


Hort Rose & TROSTER, 


Estahlished 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. 


ANTAM CAR 


a 
Teletype: NY 1-375 


7400 








Curb and Unlisted 
Securities 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mar. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 








Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchanges 
Open to 5:30 P. M.(2.w.t.) 


Quotations and executions for brokers, 
dealers and institutions on Pacific 
Coast securities, including those 

which also have eastern markets. 


Direct wires 


DEAN WITTER & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 


and other security and commodity exchanges 
14 WALL STREET BArclay 7-4300 
New York San Francisco 


Los Angeles Honolulu 











MISSOURI 
PAGIFIG Sis 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 








George R. Cooley « Co. 
INC, 
Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 





Benguet 
Consolidated Mining 


Analysis upon request 


F. BLEIBTREU & Co., Inc. 


79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-8681 
































Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pieased to send 


interested parties the 


Attractive Railroad Situations— } 
Listed in the current Railroad | 
Securities Quotations issued by 
B. W. Pizzini & Co., 25 Broad) 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
—— | 

Market Opinion—General dis- | 
cussion—Bennett, Spanier & Co., | 
Inc., 105 South La Salle Street, | 
Chicago 3, Ill. | 

Monthly Steck and Bond Sum- | 
maries—May be had at a cost of | 
$72 each per year, or a total of | 
$144 a year for the ‘complete serv- | 
ice which includes two cloth | 
bound volumes and ten paper 
bound issues—a special free trial 
offer is available—National Quo- | 
tation Bureau, 46 Front Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


| 





Quarterly Canadian Review— 
Includes a Review of current Can- 
adian Conditions and brief an- 
alyses of six Canadian Provinces 


—Dominion Securities Corpora- 
tion, 40 Exchange Place, New 
Work:.8; N: Y. 


Railroad Review, 1945 Edition— 
Factual study in booklet form of 

41 selected class I railroads giving | 
seven vears earnings record, debt 

retirement performance, etc. 
Buckley Brothers, 1529 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Reconversion 0 Post - War 
pri spe cts — Bookle discussing 
outlook, with ser ticaior reference 
to certain selected industri 
J. Arthur Warner & Co. 
Broadway, New York 5, N. 





, 120 





Security and Industry Survey— | 
A quarterly analytical guide for 
investors—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
70 Pine Street, | 





Fenner & Berne, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


| & Co., 


following literature: 


Tobacco Companies—An_ ap- 
praisal of their post-war outlook 
—Thomson & McKinnon, 231 So. 
La Salle Street. 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany—Analytical memorandum— 
Mackubin, Legg & Co., 22 Light 
Street, Baltimore 3, Md. 

Also available are circulars on 
|American Surety Co., Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, Fireman’s 
/Fund Indemnity Co., Glens Falls 
Insurance Co., Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Co., Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co., and Northern In- 
surance Co, 





American Bantam Car—Circu- 
j lar on this situation—Hoit, Rose 





& Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

American Maize-Products Com- 
pany — Memorandum — Bristol & 
Willett, 115 Broadway, New York | 
G Ns. es 

American President Lines, Ltd. 


-Timely statistical report—Kai- 
ser & Co., 20 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y., and Russ Building, 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Benguet Consolidated 
Co. — Analysis — F. 
Co., Ine... 79 Wall 
York 5; N. Y. 


Mining 
Bleibtreu & 
Street, New 


Boston Terminal 314s of 1947— 
Analytical report describing reor- 
ganization status and proposed 
plan—Greene & Co., 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Central Iron & Steel—Bulletin 
on recent developments—Lerner 
10 Post Office Square, Bos- 
ton 9. Mass. 

Also available are circulars on 








It’s 


| COOPERATION 


that closes the trade 


XPERIENCE has well proved that cooperation between 


7 


when we say 


mutually profitable, 





Sty 
OUI 


68 William 
NEW YORK 5 


eet 


| GOVERNMENT, 
PUBLIC UTILITY, 





dealers produces profitable results for both. 
stance, it’s just as important to be able to know where you 
can buy the securities you need as it is to know where they 
can be sold. And it’s equally important to have room to 
turn around in making that trade. That’s what we mean 
“It’s cooperation that closes the trade.” 

When the completion of a deal becomes a problem, let 


us demonstrate how cooperation between dealers can prove 


R.W. Pressprich & Co. 


201 Devonshire Street, BOSTON 10 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
MUNICIPAL, 


INDUSTRIAL 
AND INVESTMENT STOCKS 























For in- 























Telephone HAnover 2-1700 
Teletype NY 1-993 










RAILROAD, 
BONDS 

































NSTA Notes 








age, has had to discontinue their 


which time Mr. 


Kingan & Co. and _ Riverside 


Cement. 





Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 


Pacific Railroad—-Complete ar- 
|\bitrage proposition—Sutro Bros 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 


5, M.S. 





Chicago North Shore & Milwau- 
| kee RR.—Analysis of equities and 


| earnings—Brailsford & Co., 208 
iSouth La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
} Illinois. 


| ; — 
| Cross Co. Common Stock—An- 
|alysis of reasons for considering 
\this an attractive low-priced situ- 
|ation—F. H. Koller & Co., Ince.. 
/111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
{on Liquidometer Corp., Great 
American Industries, Hartman To- 
' bacco and New Bedford Rayon. 


Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
| Co.—Discussion of attractive pos- 
sibilities of the common stock as a | 
means of participating in the) 


ijlong-term growth of a branch of 
H. Hentz & able to dealers—Fred W. Fairman | 


the rubber industry 





BOND TRADERS CLUB OF SEATTLE 
The Bond Traders Club of Seattle, due to the manpower short- 


however, they had a very interesting and well attended meeting 
Alex Gould, formerly with Wm. P. Harper and Sons 
in the Trading Department, told the meeting of his interesting =x- 
periences in the North African and Sicilian campaigns. 








On March 1 
at 


monthly meetings. 


Co., 60 Beaver Street, New York 4, 
New York. 

Also available a leaflet of Re- 
search Comment, and the Fort- 
nightly Investment Letter. 


A. De Pinna Company—Descrip- 
tive circular—Herrick, Waddell & 


“o., Inc., 55 Liberty Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 
Electronic Co. Common—Report 


discussing this stock as an attrac- 
tive low-priced dividend payer— 
Hughes & Treat, 40 Wall Street, 











AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CAMADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Bank of Montreal 
Canadian Bk. of Commerce 


Royal Bank of Canada 





Andian National Corp. 
Brown Company Com. & Pfd. 
Electrolux 
International Utilities 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Noranda Mines 
Sun Life Assurance 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM St., N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal . Toronto 




































Community Water Service 
5'4s-6s 1946 


Crescent Public Service 6s 1954 
East Coast Public Service 


4s 1948 
Eastern Minnesota Pr. 514s 51 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 


Issues 


Securities Co. of N. Y. 


4% Consols 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incerporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











American Locomotive 7% Pfd. 
Brill Corp. 7% Pfd. 
Cayuga & Susquehanna 
N. Y. Lack. & Western 
Western Pacific 5s, 1946 
Phila. Reading Coal & Iron 


6s, 1949 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 








American Maize 
Products Co. 


Eastern Sugar 
Associates, Common 


Ohio Match Co. 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















Punta Alegre 
Sugar Corp. 

Haytian Corp. 

Quotations Upon Request 


FARE & CO. 


h 





New York 5, N. Y. 


Empire Steel] Corp.—Annual re- | 
port—-Hill, Thempson & Co., Inc., | 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. | 

Four Wheel Drive Auto Com- | 
pany—Four-page illustrated bro- | 
chure, for dealers only—Comstock 
& Co., 231 South La Salle Street, | 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





Garrett Cienbtietiedis tedden 


| & Co., 208 South La Salle Stri 


Members 
New York Stuck Erchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Erchang 


120 WALL ST., NEW YOR 
TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 


—— i ee 











—— 
ciated 


pet, 





Chicago 4, Il. 





General Industries Co. — De- 
tailed discussion of position and 
outlook — Mercier, McDowell; & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detoae 


and statistical information. avail- | 26, Mich. 
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We 


many 


in those 
various 


trade 
our 





PUBLIC "= STOCKS 


maintain an active market in t! 

public utility companies and through 

the facilities of our direct private wire 
system are especially 


located. 


PAINE, WEBBER. JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


the stocks of 


equipped to 


markets where 


offices are 








Public Utility Securities 


Holding Cemipany Plans 


A number of utility 
before the Securities and 
decision or findings. 
following a “burst 


E> 


of activity” a 


comment is designed merely to give a briet summary 


situation with respect to the more 

North American presented a‘ 
rather elaborate plan to the 
in 1943, which the Commission 
has never acted on. The company 
recentiy decided to sell a substan- 
tial part of its Pacific Gas com- 
mon stock holding, using proceeds 
to retire outstanding 6%  pre- 
ferred stock at the call price. 
The Supreme Court may hear 
(next fall) the company’ appeal! 
from the SEC ‘death sentence,” 
long delayed by lack of a quorum 
in the court. This would 


holding company 
xchange 
Progress recently has slowed dow 


SEC | 


doubt- | 


less settle the constitutionality of | 


Section 11, 
never passed upon. 

The five Electric 
sub-holding companies are in 
various stages of progress. 
American & Foreign Power’s re- 
cap plan was presented to the 
SEC some time ago, but no} 
opinion has yet been rendered. 
National Power 
lution appears to be nearing con- 
summation; the principal problem 
has been the readjustment of 


plant account and (if necessary) | 


the capital structure of Pennsyi- 
vania Power & Light. 
cently rumored that National 
might propose issuing subscrip- 
tion rights (to its stockholders) 
for the stock of 


which the court has | 
| cipally 
Bond & Share | 


& Light’s disso- | 


it 26 


It was re- | 


Pennsylvania, | 


such subscriptions being designed | 


to raise enough money to 
down the latter’s debt. 
has been no confirmation of this. 
however. Once the Pennsylvania 
Situation is adjusted a distribu- 
tion of National’s holdings to its 
stockholders will be in order. 
Electric Power & Light has 
solved at least half its integration 
problem, through the sale of 
Idaho Power and recapitalization 
(after long delays) of United Gas 
Corp. Electric P. & L.’s own re- 
cap plan is expected to be filed 
some time this year. There are 
rumors that a new system in 
Texas may be evolved through a 
combination of subsidiaries of 
Electric P. & L. and 


been forthcoming. American P. 
& L. has a number of subsidiary 
readjustments to iron out before 
it can complete an _ integration 
program. Proposals for a one- 


stock recapitalization have made} 


little a»vparent 
the SEC. 
Commonwealth 


headway with 


& Southern’s 


scale | 


There | 


American | 
P. & L., but nothing official has | 


now 


30r 


integration plans are 
the courts 
n somewnat 
The followi 
yf the 


ae holdh ng companies. 


Commission or 


nzZ 


yresent 
+ 


few montns ago 


‘plans for an all-common capital- 
ization. dividing 
15% basis between the 
of stockholders, met 
lays, and timing is diliftic 
gauge. The holding 
would retain control only 
Southern subsidiaries, the 
ern being distributed to 

holders. 
Middle West 
of its system, distributing the 
cash to stockholders. While the 
top company has been simplified, 
the sub-holding companies (prin- 
Central & Southwest) 
many proble with re- 
recapitalization and vos- 
of Middle 


assets on 
two class 
with de 
ult 
compa 
of the 
North- | 


an 
U . 

las = 
LO 


plans to sell part 


present ns 
spect to 
sible subordination 
West's interest. 
Cities Service's 
been moving somewhat slower 
than the Street had hoped. 
Cities Service Power & Light and 
Federal Light & Traction have, 
true, made _ considerable 
3s toward meeting SEC re- 
but many 
remain to be settled 
top company can an- 
major plan for a bond 
settlement of preferred 
stock arrears, and disposal of all 
utility interests. It seems likely 
that this program may go over to 
1946, unless a bond refunding 


plans have 


progr 
quire neo ; 
apparently 
before ihe 
nounce 
refunding, 


a 


should be carried out ahead of the! 


other steps. 

The trustees of Associated Gas 
& Electric are making good prog- 
ress with their major recapitaliza- 
tion plan and the simplification 
program tor the major. sub- 
holding company, NYPANJ. A 
temporary beard of directors has 
already been proposed for the 
“surviving company,” to function 
until the first annual meeting. A 
great deal of system refunding 
and rehabilitation has been 
effected. 

American Water 
made no active 
towaid revising its integration 
plan, filed with the SEC nearly 
eight years ago. Due to market 
conditions the proposed elimina- 
tion of the major -sub-holding 
company, West Penn Electric, has 
proved impracticable thus far. 


Works 
move 


has 
recently 





Columbia Gas & Electric 
posed a recapitalization-integra- 
| tion plan some time ago, which 
included sale of the electric prop- 
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stock- | 


| holders, 


| the 


problems | 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Says 

Post V-E Day 
iurn down. 
whether inflation 
to “normalcy” occurs. 
will take care of 

holdings. 


By WALTER 


The indications of a renew- 
al in the upsurge evident ! 
week have again been soaked 
up like a shallow pool of 
water in dry sand. Based on 
what has_ hi: appe ‘ned in the 
market in last few days there 
enough cause to look for 
shelters. At least it 


markets may 
Depends on 
or return 
Stops 
present 


WHYTE 


is 
bomb 
would be 
'location if nothing else. 
* 


or. 
OI- 


present conditions, 
it is next to impos- 
be specific on one 


Under 
however. 
|sible to 


ny | 


| erties. President Hickey 


United Corp., which owns a 
stantial block of common 
objected to the plan. A 
tive committee for 
currently being 
resent a third plan. 
not indicated its 


ot 
sub- 
stock, 
protec- 


The 
find- 


may p 
SEC has 
ings. 

Niagara Hudson Power’s over- 
all merger-recapitalization plan 
has upparently been abandoned. 
Major interest now 
anticipated Compromise be- 
tween the two recap plans for the 
important sub-holding company, 
3uffalo, Niagara & Eastern. 
its possible effects on two junior 
securities—B. N. & E. sy 60 sec- 
ond preferred and Ni Hud- 
son common. 

United Light & Power 
rently being dissolved, but the 
sub-holding companies — United 
Light & Railways, Continental G. 


is 





| securities. 


pro- | 


& E., American Light & Traction 

have made only moderate prog- 
ress toward final integration. 
However, the system is conserva- 
tively set up and there are no 
major problems. 

Standard Gas & Electric’s plan 
was approved by the SEC last fall, 
but the Federal Court at Wil- 
mington refused to confirm it, 
Judge Leahy holding that bond- 
holders should receive $1,000 cash 
instead of a package of cash and 
The SEC is appealing ! 
to a higher Federal court. 

United Gas Improvement has 
substantially completed a liquida- 
tion program. It may continue in 
existence as an investment trust. 
The old Utilities Power & Light 
system (now Ogden Corp.) is also 
about 90% liquidated, following 
recent sale of Laclede Gas. 

United Corp. wants to remain 
in existence as an investment 
company and is making progress 
toward such a basis. A second 
plan for retiring preferred stock, 
by an exchange for 
Power & Light, is now 
the SEC. 

Good progress has been made 
toward liquidation of some of the 
smaller holding or investment | 


before 





companies, such as Midland 
United and Midland Utilities, but 
space prevents giving further de- 
| tails. 


Forms Gruss & Co. 

Joseph S. Gruss and Horace 
Silverstone, member of the New | 
| York Curb Exchange, have | 
formed Gruss & Co. with 
at New York City. 
Mir. Gruss was formerly an officer 
{of Inter-Continent 
| Exchange Corp., and was a 
in Gruss Bros. 


115 Broadway, 


Transfer 
part- 
ner 


ast | 


wise to know their ; 


common stock- 
formed, | 


centers about ; 


a4 | you'll 
and | - . . 
stock prices is small in com- 


cur- |! " 
'comfortable 


‘long pull holding it’s danger- 
.ous for 





, Oo Cverm three 
For time and 
performance 


; 
cy 
A 


days ac- 

again a 
one day 
will by an ex- 
hilarating next. The 
result is confusion and hardly 
tends to lead to any hard and 
fast decisions, particularly 
where stocks with respect- 
able profits are concerned. 


day’: 
{101 
dreary 
he follows 
one the 


On a long range basis the 
market acts okay. The little 
ripples that are always part 
of a major movement may 
seem disquieting. Yet long 
|pull holdings are definitely 
preferred to cash. This is al- 
|'ways the case in inflationary 
periods. And anybody with a 
knowledge of the rudiments 
of economics can't call this 
anything else but inflation. 


don t 
than 
the 


vious application you 
have to go any further 
your local butcher, or 
corner grocery 
isnt something 
‘which may 
|mythical corner. 
right now. 


mysterious 
around 
It 


e any 


* * * 


Prectically everything 
affected by inflation. 
jonly thing 


years. But compare that ad-| 
vance with the rise 
sumer goods and services 

see that the rise in 


parison. 
Ms 


Reducing inflation to its ob-| , I ' 
‘is to hold all positions previ- 


to see that it! 


is here | 


list, 





Pacifie Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 


Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
COrt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
Private Wires to 3 
San- Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey —- Oakland — Sacramento 
Fresno 











iandat 


Principal Office 














down. As we are more direct- 
ly concerned with stocks than 
the stock market my advice 


ousiv recommended. This 
doesn’t mean that all caution 
can be thrown to the winds. 
So stops should not be over- 
jooked. 
% 

Here is the current stock 

price bought, approxi- 


|mate current price and their 


110, 


the commonstock. True, stocks 1 
have advanced in the last few fog 


in con- | 

| 
Ss and | 
| now about 59, stop at 57. 
Steel, 


3ut while all the above is| 


reasoning for 
the trader. Stocks, in 
the long run, will reflect basic 
conditions but basic 


tions have a nasty way of 


condi- | 


changing and no amount of | 


foresight or eye-peering study 
of palance sheets and income 
statements will disclose this 
change. 


% 


The stock market, how- 
lever, does hint at coming 
events. Sometimes these may 
mean higher prices, some- 
times lower ones. But higher 
or lower markets have a 
faculty of forecasting them 
far enough in advance for the 
initiate io take advantage of. 
This is one of the reasons 
‘that news when it happens, 
seldom affects the market; or 
at least it affects it less than 





Delaware | 


offices | 


i 
& | 


usually expected. 


a 
od 


Pa 


V-E Day is here and there is 
all kinds of news in the air. 
Usually somebody knows 
'what the news will be 
|how it will affect prices. This 
|knowledge is translated into 
stock market action. But with 
|all the currents and cross cur- 
irents present today, the mar- 
ket seems to be at a loss. This 
|brings us back to the opening 
| paragraph that there is little 
consistency in present day 
|markets. 


| Various individual issues 


show up while others show 





and | 


, Stops: 
from labor to goods ‘has been | 


The! 
which has not is, 


Hudson Motors, bought at 

now about 29, stop 25. 
Jones & Laughlin, bought at 
now about 33, stop at 29. 
|'Phelps Dodge, bought at 27, 
now about 28, stop at 2712. 
U. S. Rubber, bought at 56, 
U.S. 
bought at 59, now 
about 69, stop at 65. And last 
week’s recommendation, Wal- 
worth bought at 11, where it 
is now. Stop should be kept at 
9. 
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More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.} 
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Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
‘‘Better Times Ahead’’ 


Letter Available to Brokers and Dealers 


VILAS & HICKEY 


Telephone: HAnover 2-7900 
NY 


New York 5, N. Y. 


1-911 








Dealer-Broker Investment 


Recommendations and Literature 


(Continued from page 2057) 


Also available is a 
National Stamping Co. 

Hallicrafters Co.— Descriptive 
memorandum — Doyle, O’Connor 
& Co., Inc., 135 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 








M. A. Hanna Co. and Hooke! 
Electro Chemical — Engineering 
field reports available—Herzog & 


Co.. 170 Broadway, New York 7, | 


N. Y. 

Howell Elec. Motors—cCircular 
—Adams & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Kingan Company — Descriptive 
circular—C. E. de Willers & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on Macfadden Pub. Inc. 


Magnavox Company—Brochure 
and statistical information, avail- 
able to dealers—Fred W. Fairman 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
Analytical discussion — Steiner. 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Marmon-Herrington Co., 
Booklet summarizing outlook and 
possibilities— Straus & Blosser, 
135 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 

Mid Continent Aijirlines, Inc., 
memorandum—Kitchen & Co., 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Il. 


Morris & Essex — Descriptive 


circular—Adams & Peck, 63 Wall | 


Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
National Radiater Co.—Anal- 
ysis, for dealers only—C. E. Un 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, Nev 
York 6, N. Y. 





New York, Chieago & St. Louis 
Railroad 314s of June 1, 
Offering circular—Hirsch & Co., 
25 Broad Street. New York 4, N.Y. 


Northern Pacific Railway Com- | 
‘Better | 


pany — Discussion of 
Times Ahead’’—Vilas & Hickey, 
49 Wall Street. New York City. 


Panama Coca-Cola—Discussior 
of this situation—Hoit, Rose & 
Troster, 74 Trinity Place, Nev 
York 6, N. Y. 


report on! 


Inec.— 


1938— | 





Praudler Co.— Recent analysis | 


the 
manufactures 


discussing outlook for 
pany which 


com- 
glass 


lined and stainless steel tanks and | 
equipment — Caswell & Cv., 120} 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, | 


[il. 


Pittsburgh Railways — Current | 


study—First Colony Corporation 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y 


Public National Bank & Trus!i | 
current | 
notes—C. E. Unterberg & Co., 6) | 


Company—Analysis and 


Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Reed Drug Co.- 


class A convertible 
come and _ possible 


Discussion of 
stock for 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 


Brochure of articles they have | 


been running in the Chronicle- 
write to Mark Merit, in 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 


| 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 | 


m, Bs 


Seaboard Railway Company— 
Complete arbitrage proposition on 
request—-Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Segal Lock—Post-war outlook— 
Simons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broac 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Serrick Corp. class A—Current 
bulletin—Sills, Minton & Co., Ine.. 
209 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 


Stromberg-Carlson — Descrip- 
tive circular—J. F. Reilly & Co.. 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 

Also available are circulars or 
Bowser, Inc., and Foundation Co. 





Sioux City Gas & Electric Co., 
ind Iowa Public Service Co.— 
Discussion of effect of a possible 
merger—G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Sylvania Industrial Corporation 

-Discussion of five attractive 
features oi the situation, which is 
considered as a dividend-paying 
peace-time growth stock with 
200d war-time earnings by Loewi 
€ Co., 225 Fast Mason Street. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

TACA Airways SA.—Discus- 
sion of attractive prospects for re- 


61 Broadway 
Telephone—Dligby 4-4933 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. 


When Issued Securities | 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange } 


k Clearing Contracts Only 


New York 6 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 








in- | 
appreciation. | 
and the common stock as a specu- | 
lation—First Colony Corporation, | 


care oj | 


Railroad Securities 
Erie Railroad 


Recent developments, particularly with respect to its refunding 
operation, have focussed attention on Erie preferred and common 


shares. 


Erie went into receivership Jan. 18, 1938 and emerged in he 
latter part of 1941, one of the quickest of all Section 77 reorganiza- | 
In this reorganization fixed debt was reduced from $314.6 | 


tions. 


million to $150.57 million and including the Income Mortgage 4's io | 


$201.57 miultlion. Fixed 
$13.86 


and 


from 
to $5.89 million 
capital fund and sinking funds, to 
$8.18 million. However, 
miilion does not include 
charges in their entirety, 
there were $886,000 of lease line 
rentals not included. Since the 
reorganization Erie has gradually 
pared down its debt. At the end 
of 1944 total interest bearing debt, 
including the income 44s, 
amounted to $191.14 million and 
total fixed charges, including rent 
for leased roads and 
cherges, to $5.97 million and in- 


With Denault & Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 

James R. Downing is now affili- 
ated with Denault & Co., 
Building. Mr. Downing was pre- 
viously with George H. Grant & 
Co., and H. R. Baker & Co. 


fixed 
since 


|turn and appreciation—Ward & | 


Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 


N. Y. Also available are late| 
memoranda on: 
Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 


Great American Industries; Mas- 
sachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
navox Corp.; Electrolux: Brock- 
way Motors: Scovill Mfg.: Riley 
Stoker; Alabama Mills, Ince.; 
American Hardware; Douglas 
Shoe; Hortford-Empire; Maine 
Central Pfd.; Moxie; Southeast- 
ern Corp.: United Piece Dye 
Works; Detroit Harvester; Bos- 
ton & Maine; Buda Co.; Federal 
Machine & Welding; Gleaner 
Harvester; Liberty Aircraft 
Products; Lamson - Sessions; 
Berkshire Fine Spinning, Bow- 
ser, Inc.; New Jersey Worsted: 
Mohawk Rubber Co., and P. R. 
Mallory. 


Wellman Engineering Co.—De- 


secriptive circular Simons, 


York 4, N. Y. 





York Corrugating Co. New 
statistical report 
Corporation, 70 Pine Street, New 


York 5, N. Y. 








charges * 
were reduced sharply in this re- | cluding 
organization million | $8.26 million. 
including 
contingent interest, but excluding | whereby $33.9 million series F 3s 
| 1990, and $40 million series G 
$5.89 | 31gs. 
slightly above par, fixed charges 
will be at the rate of $4.96 mil- 
lion, a reduction in slightly over 
two years of 26.8%. 


ated 
industrial 
Emerging 
with a reduced capitalization, this 
carrier has been handicapped by 
a very low tax base, with the re- 
| sult 





other | 


i have 
| their 
} ings 





Russ 


the 


| holders 


| earning 
|elines in 
|The extent of 


| tax 
; namely $17.55 million and $11.82) 


| have shown a substantial decline, 


| ing 
| heavy snow removal costs in the 


| January and February. 


| 1944 


Lin- | 
burn & Co., 25 Broad Street, New | 


First Colony | 


contingent interest to} 


Following the recent financing 


2000, were sold at prices 


Erie is a very efficiently oper- 
property, tapping the rich 
north central region. 
from reorganization 


that Erie’s earnings on the} 
preferred and common stocks| 
contracted sharply from 
1942 peak. Whereas earn- 
on the preferred and com-} 
mon in that year amounted to | 
$36.30 and $5.04, respectively, in | 
1944 they declined to $18.90 and | 
$2.30, respectively. Because of | 
large amount of Federal! 
taxes, which in 1943 amounted to | 
$17.55 million and in 1944 to) 
$11.82 million, Erie’s 
are provided 
against contraction of | 
power when traffic de- 
the post-war period. | 
the tax burden is} 
by comparing the 
1943 and 1944, | 





cushion 


indicated 
burden tor 


best 


million, respectively, with net 
operating income for these two} 
years of $19.80 million and $16.32 
million, respectively. 

Earnings for the first quarter 
brought about by unusual operat- 
expenses incidental to very 


months of 
Earnings ' 
for the full vear. however, should 
compare favorably with those of 
since. as previously indi- 
cated, the heavy tax burden will 
provide a substantial cushion. 
Now that the company’s ti- 
nancial problems have been more 
or less solved, with its maturi- 
ties properly spaced and its first 
mortgage bonds refunded on a 
lower coupon basis, it would ap- 
pear that the company can now | 


Buffalo area for ithe 


| take steps to increase its dividend. | 
Furthermore, when following VJ | 
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Exchange and other 
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security | || 
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|| SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


railroad 
holding. 


Let your dollars 
join the fight 
in the 


MIGHTY SEVENTH | 
WAR LOAN | 














is 
WAR LOAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 


Telephone REctor 2-7340 











Day excess profits taxes are 
eliminated Erie’s earning power 


will in all probability revert to a 
| level oi 


approximately $4 per 


share, which would permit dis- 
tribution of at least $2.50 per 
share. 


The 5% preferred is attractive 


for satisfactory yield and prob- 
able further appreciation, and the 
common stock represents one of 


' the most attractive equities in the 


field for long-term 
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We buy and Sell 


Certificates 
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TITLE CO. 


PRUDENCE AND 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 11-1942 





SPECIALISTS 


in 


Real Estate Securities 


Since 1929 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 HAnover 2-2100 














FIRST MORTGAGES 


TITLE CO. 
CERTIFICATES 


Bought—-S old—Quoted 
EST. 1939 


EMPIRE REALTY 
TRADING CORP. 


Associate Member 
Real Estate Boards, B’klyn & N.Y. 


111 Broadway, N.Y.6 REctor 2-9838 | 














Real Estate Securities 


Prince & Lafayette Streets 
5s ’*52—New York 


850 Lake Shore Drive—Chicago 
Belmont Hotel P/C—Cleveland 


Roosevelt Hotel Common 
St. Louis 


Myles Standish Co. Boston 


VALIQUET & CO. 


135 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


CG-81 Central 4402 








—————$ 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


CHICAGO and MIDWEST 


REALESTATE | 
SECURITIES 


Accurate Quotations in All Issues 


FIRST LA SALLE CO. 


11 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, IIL. 
| Tel. Central 4424 Tele. CG 660 


} 











ESTABLISHED 1935 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
16 Court St., B’klyn 2, New York TR. 5-5054 








TRADER 
WANTED 


Experienced over-the-counter. 
Salary and bonus arrangement 
by old established firm. Our 
staff has been advised of this 
Box K59, 
Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, N. Y. 


advertisement. 











Real Estate Securities 


Interim Report of Savoy-Plaza, Inc. Shows Improvement 

The Savoy-Plaza, Inc. 
Bonds and to holders of Class ‘A’? Common Stock, indicating that a 
minimum of $100 per $1,000 bond will be distributed as interest on 
Oct. 1, 1945. We quote from the report: 

“In order to keep you posted on the progress made by 
Corporation we take pleasure in bringing the following figures 
information to your attention: 


youl 
and 


Nine Months Ending April 30 
1945 (Unaudited) 1944 

$2,741,209 $2,580,071 

1,932,595 1,820,515 


Total Income . 
Operating Expense 


After all expenses, taxes, insurance and first mortgage interest 


there has been earned in: 
Nine Months Ending April 30 
1945 (Unaudited) 1944 
$714,502 $672,176 


This is at the rate of about 13% on your bonds. 


$1,000 bond on Oct. 1, 1945. 

In this connection it will be of interest to you to know that as 
of April 30, 1945, arrears of interest amounted to $146.50 on eacn 
$1,000 bond, which will be paid you if and when earned. 

You will be further interested to learn that the first mortgage 
has been reduced to $2,000,000 from $2,800,000 only three years ago. 
The annual interest charge now at the rate of 442% has therefore 
been reduced from $140,000 to $90,000. Arrangements have been 
made and are awaiting execution whereby the rate if interest will 
be reduced further to 3%4% on Oct. 1, 1946, bringing the annual 
interest charge down to $75,000.” 

Company owns in fee about 55,228 square feet of land, fronting 
201 feet on east side of Fifth Avenue, between 58th and 59th Streets, 
with depth of 275 feet, New York, N. Y., and 33-story apartment 
hotel and 6-story addition known as The Savoy-Plaza. Main build- 
ing completed in 1927, and addition officially opened in October, 
1928, contain approximately 1,000 rooms and 21 stores and shops. 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If ycu contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Harold T.'Cooley & Co., 100 Pearl Street. 
Morris has become associated with| Mr. Colloty was formerly with 
the Government bond department | Fahnestock & Co. and the R. F. 
of Schroder Rockefeller & Co.,| Griggs Co. 

Inc., 48 Wall Street. 





ial to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. — Wili 


‘he . <a er __|E. Smith has been added to the 

rai Bl gg ge Ty see staff of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 

Redlecaed. Mr. Peters was ace | Fenner & Beane, 6361 Hollywood 
: . . “ip TOT 

ously with Maxwell, Marshall & | soulevard. 

‘o. and its predecessor, Wyeth & | 

Co. 


? (Spec 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


| (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES—CALIF. — El- 
(Special to Tue FrnancrtaL CHRONICLE) ; mer E. White, in the past with the 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. —| District Bond Company, is now 
Frederick C. Seder has joined the | connected with Akin-Lambert Co., 
staff of Boston Commonwealth | 639 South Spring Street. 
Corp., 9631 Wilshire Boulevard. | ATED 


(Special to Tue FInanctaL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — Jo- 
seph W. Gustavson has become as- 
sociated with Blyth & Co., Inc., 
215 West Sixth Street. Mr. Gus- 
tavson was formerly with Bank- 
america Co. and H. R. Baker & 
Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Fred 
Hargraves Hicks is with J. S. 
Bache & Co., Johnston Building. 


(Special to THe FInanctat. CHRONICLE) 


HARTFORD, CONN.—John J. 
Colloty has become affiliated with 





has recently reported to holders of Income 





Wanted 2 Experienced 
Industrial Bond Traders 


Must have 
earning record and good background for large investment 


Capable of position tracing. substantial 
Liberal proposition to qualified 
State experience last ten years. Replies held in 
strictest confidence. Box F 510, Commercial & Financial 


Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 


banking organization. 
persons. 








Should the same 
relative earnings continue through the remaining three months of 
this fiscal year, you should receive a minimum return of $100 per 





| 
i 


} 
| 


|523 West Sixth Street. Both were 


Claybaugh & Co. 








O,. this great day we have a new sense 
of gratitude to the following members of our 
staff who have served with the victorious 
forces of the United States of America. 


Pvt. Boyd N. Brown 

Sgt. Thomas Fitzgerald 

Capt. Gilbert M. Haas 

Pvt. Charles Lana 

John Murphy, U. S. N. 

Lieut. Henry Sanders 

Charles E. Schrank, U. S. M. M. 
Capt. Joseph Schrank 

Cpl. James E. Siepser 

Sgt. Morris Waldman 


Ob OF >t OE OO 





Special tribute is paid to 
Set. John M. Starr, Jr. 


who made the supreme sacrifice 
that we might live to see this day. 





SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 Exchange Place, New York City 




















LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Fredenport is with Themson & Mc- 
Glenn is now with G. Brashears| Kinnon, 117 N. E. First Avenue. 
& Co., 510 South Spring Street. | 


i 
(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—Charles 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—Henry | Peter Fischer is with Blair F. 
A. Boulanger has been added to| Claybaugh & Co., Mercantile Na- 
the staff of Fewel & Co., 453 So. | tional Bank Building. 
Spring Street. Mr. Boulanger was | 
formerly with Maxwell, Marshall | 
& Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
| MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Ralph E. 
| Hawks has been added to the staff 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) |of Gardner F. ‘ . ae ‘ 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Gor- | Nort ee Oe, ee 


don E. Buckhout has rejoined the | North Water Street. 
staff of Samuel B. Franklin & Co., aeerUy ase 
215 West Seventh Street. He has 
recentiy been with Bankamerica 
Company. 


(Special to THe FINaNcraL CHRONICLE) 

| NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Richard 
|S. Hayes is connected with New- 
| man, Brown & Co., Inc., Hibernia 


| Building. 


(Special to Tue FINaNctaL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—Leuis 
B. Barnes and Arthur C. Karr are | 
with Van Denburgh & Kerr, Inc., 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
OAKLAND, CALIF.—Harold E. 
| Hacker, Van V. Midgley and Fred 
|B. Richardson, all formerly with 
George H. Grant & Co., are now 
| associated with Mason Brothers, 
Central Bank Building. 


formerly with Conrad, Bruce & 
Co. 

(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF'.—Don | 
VY. Raines is with Wagenseller & | hots ne 
Durst, Inc., 626 South Spring St.| OAKLAND, CALIF. mere 

| McClelland has joined the staff of 

Frank Knowlton & Co., Bank of 
America Building. 

(Special to THe Financiat CHRONICLE) 
PASADENA, CALIF.—Raymond 
L. White has become affiliated 
with Bingham, Walter & Hurry, 
Security Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MIAMI, FLA. — Victor Moore | 
has poined the staff of Tellier & | 
Co., 42 Broadway, New York City. 
He was previously with Blair F. 


to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


(Special 
(Special to THe Financrat CHRONICLED 


MIAMI, FLA.—Darlington Dav-| pasSaADENA:’ CALIF__Eleanor 


|G. Goodman is with William R. 
- 
Unlisted Order Clerk 


Staats Co., 311 East Colerado St. 
Accustomed to handling over-the- | 
counter and listed securities, de- | 
sires to connect with medium- | 
sized house. Box M 53, Commer- | 
cial & Financial Chronicle, 25) 
Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. | 








ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXECUTIVE 


With mature background of 
20 years in business and fi- 
nance is available for associa- 
tion with progressive organi- 
zation. Astute analyst of finan- 
cial and operating statements. 
Editorial and liaison experi- 
ence. Remuneration commen- 
surate with responsibilities and 
future progress. Age 43. Box 
MS 53, The Commercial and 
Fimancial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 8, N. Y. 








Statistician Available 


Security analyst — five years, 
specialized in amusement in- 
dustry—fine financial and bro- 
kerage background — ex-army 
officer. Box G 50, The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Park Place, New York 
So mM. 2. 
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A TIMELY STATISTICAL REPORT ON THIS 
COMPANY AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, LTD. 
| 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


1500 RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


























The Future of Investment Business 


(Continued from page 2056) 


we are most likely to be judged— | 
is what all of us in it, during the 
next five years, do with the bil- 
lions of investment dollars which 
will come to us for sound guid- 
ance. 

We have a great responsibility. 
On all of us depends whether the 
next generation will regard our 
business as a dignified and worthy 
profession, or whether that gen- 
eration will grow up in the belief 
that Godambondman is all one! 
word. 

All of us in this business have | 
been through a tough time. We 
have lived through lean years but 
now we are in sight of the Prom- 
ised Land. We have seen the per- | 
sonnel of the business dwindle to 
a fraction of its former number. 
Right here in Rochester, according 


to “Security Dealers of Nortn 
America,’ you had 68 dealers in 
1929. In 1941—only four years | 


ago—you had 43. Now you have | 
25. Your experience parallels that 
of other cities. 

The men in the investment busi- 
ness today are a hard-bitten, ex- 
perienced lot. 
by the wayside in the °30s. Others 
are away in 


to feel the ‘return of prosperity 
to our 


80,000,000 Investors 

I am not going to bore you with | 
the familiar statistics about the | 
billions the public has in cash, | 
governments and bank deposits 
owned by our regular 10 million | 
investors plus the 70 million who} 
have become new invest ors)| 
through War Bonds. You will be | 
here to see the results. You will | 
profit from them because you)! 
have made the investment busi- | 
ness a hobby. 

There isn’t a man here who has 
not learned by hard experience | 
how to handle any kind of an} 
account, from a substantial insti- 
tution to a small investor. Each 
account deserves, and gets, the 
best service you can give it. The 
large professional buyer is impor- 
tant, but we will be judged largely 
during the next few years by the 
results we obtain for the new, | 
small investor—right down to the | 
widow’s mite. 

In discussing the investment | 
business of today and tomorrow, | 
it is not a case of ‘whither are | 
we drifting,’ but one of deter- | 
mining how to take advantage nd 

| 





a wind and tide definitely in our 
favor. The unprecedent amount | 
of money available in cash and | 
War Bonds will make a ready | 
post-war response to the appeal | 
of profits, or of larger income. | 
And—certainly—the recent change | 
in Washington cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be | 
considered as a blow to the capi- 
talistic system. 
We know where we are going, | 
but probably we should take a/| 
look at our own plans, and at 
some of the people who will be 
trying to come along with us. 


| 

Looking Ahead 

First, our own plans. I think 
it was Schopenhauer who said: 
“Tf an ass looks into a mirror, 
you cannot expect an angel to| 
look out.” We must be careful | 
in looking ahead. We have made | 





| be all roses from here in. 


The weaklings fell | 
| 


the armed forces. | 
You who remain will be the first | 


business. | 


| comment. 


| armed forces. 


mistakes and will doubtless make 
many more. We will have to stick 
to our knitting and not be drawn 
afield into activities for which 
our experience has not fitted us. 

There will be pitfalls in our 
path as this business gets better 
and better. One will be the temp- 
tation to over-optimism, both as 
to our own results and those we 
promise our clients. Another will 
be the temptation to trade down 
quality in the holdings of our 
customers; that is, to sacrifice the 
investment value of portfolios as 
we try to keep up a record of 
profits. 

A third, and important, pitfall 
will be that of regarding the busi- 
ness as “easy” as it improves, 
leading to a cynical or belittling 
attitude which could be fatally 
misleading to newcomers to our 
business who will look to us as 
examples. 

I do not mean to imply that the 
path of the investment man will 
There 
will be competitition, and the bet- 
ter the business gets, the more 
there will be of it. 


Post-War Competition 


As I see it, this competition 
will divide into four main classes. 
First, there will be your present 
competitors. They require little 
You know them. They 
know you. 

Next will come the men you 
will welcome back from the 
They will return 
with a certain aura of accom- 
plishment, taking some of your 
accounts. But they will be a help- 
ful addition to the manpower of 
the financial community. Their 
activities will create a wider in- 
terest in securities which should 
mean more business for you. 

Third will be the younger men 
who, just as after the last war, 
will be attracted to the world of 
finance. They will be the “new 
blood” we need—the men who 
will some day take our places— 
the fellows who will go out and 
make the sales you and I would’nt 
get because we know in advance 
that “Mr. Whoozis doesn’t buy that 
type of security.” :; 

Fourth, and I regard this as the 
worst and greatest competition of 
all, will be the marginal produc- 
ers—the fly-by-night characters 
who will skulk back to skim what 
cream they can from the re- 
crudescence of public interest in 
securities. You have seen many 
of them come and go. Some will 
be merely diligent but harmless 
opportunists. Others — interested 
only in the jingle of their 30 
pieces of silver—will be totally 
unfit for the positions of trust 
they will presume to occupy. 

Already the advance guard of 
this Black Legion is at work. In 


|/some cities, posing as War Loan 


representatives, they are busy 
right this minute’ telephoning 
people, noting their War Bond 
holdings and selling this informa- 
tion to dealers in sucker lists. 


Attracting New Men 
Despite all your coming compe- 
tition there will be great oppor- 
tunity. But with it all, what are 
we going to do about helping the 
right kind of young men to get 
into this business, and to help our- | 
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selves? Of the 60 million post- 
war jobs spoken and written about 
so glibly, surely the financial 
community will produce its share. 

Every educational help will be 
given the newcomers. kight now 
in New York there is a move to 
set up a dealer-financed school 
for young men who will study 
mornings and work afternoons for 
the firms which are paying them 
while they learn. 

You are familiar with the ar- 
rangements made on the Coast for 
courses to be given men who want 
to enter this business, and those 
who want refresher courses after 
returning from the war. In New 
York, similar arrangements are 
being made by the IBA for three- 
month courses at New York Uni- 
versity. Based on the experience 
there, similar courses will be 
given in other cities. 


“Toward Careers in Finance” 


If you have not seen the IBA 
booklet called ‘‘Toward Careers in 
Finance,” get a copy. It will give 
you ideas that will help you sell 
this business of ours to possible 
employees. The’ booklet tells 
nothing that you, as an experi- 
enced investment man, will call 
ew, but it summarizes informa- 
tion a prospective salesman would 
‘ind of real interest. 

The IBA has sent copies to 
schools, colleges, vocational bu- 
reasu s and libraries throughout 
che country and suggested to its 
members that they mail copies 
to their employees in the services, 
io be passed on to friends. Inter- 
2sted readers of the booklet are 
‘nvited to list their names with 
che IBA, which will refer them to 
‘epresentative firms in such cities 
as the inquirers may select. 


No one need fear for the future 
of the investment business. The 
people in it are looking ahead. 
Every one of us can help by en- 
couraging new blood to enter the 
business, by our attitude toward 
it and by speaking of it—not as a 
mysterious arena of _ financial 
legerdemain — but as a_hard- 
working, honest profession that 
need take off its hat to none. 


If we keep these things in mind, 
I believe the success of every one 





Bond Club of Toledo 
Officers & Committees 


TOLEDO, OHIO — The Bond 
Club of Toledo announces the elec- 
tion of the following officers, and 
the appointment of committees 
for 1945-1946: 























Ford R. Weber 


President—Ford R. Weber, Ford 
R,. Weber & Co. 

Vice-President—William Milne, 
Otis & Co. 

Secretary—E. P. Liska, Braun, 
Bosworth & Co. 


Treasurer — E. M. Carstensen, 
Ryan, Sutherland & Co. 


Board of Governors: The offi- 
cers and Oliver Goshia, Collin, 
Norton & Co.; Tom E. Cox, Mc- 
Donald & Company, and Marvin 
Rorick, Spitzer, Rorick & Co. 


Members of the committees are: 


Entertainment: Norman J. 
Fields, Braun, Bosworth & Co., 
Chairman; E. M. Bancroft, Strana- 
han, Harris & Co.; E. F. Heydin- 
ger, Siler, Roose & Co.; Marvin 
Rorick, Spitzer, Rorick & Co.; F 
L. Schroeder, Braun, Bosworth & 
Co. 

Membership: Durwood C. Du- 
Bois, Stranahan, Harris & Co., 
Chairman; Carl F. Bargmann, 





of us during the next five years 





can be limited only by his own 
efforts. 








Zurich, March ¢ixth, 
(Switzerland) 


1945 





Notice of Missing Order Shares | 


The following order shares issued by the Swiss Reinsurance Company 
of Zurich (Switzerland), nominal value 1000.~Frs. each and with their 
talons containing dividend warrants no. 17 to 24 are missing: 

5 shares no. 29955/59 dated Oct. ist, 1923 

4 shares no. 49971/74 dated Oct. ist, 1929 


These shares will be invalidated unless they are presented within one 
year from date below at the chancery of the undersigned District Court. 


| 


The District Court of Zurich 
(Switzeriand, Europe) 
5th Division 
Clerk of the Court: Dr. Tobler. 











ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is an extra article of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 
66 bs 99 
Unity 


He doesn’t know it, but one of 
our Schenley lads now doing a 
more important job, is really writ- 
ing this column today. He’s a 
lieutenant in the Army and we've 
just received a letter from him 
written ‘‘on board a_ transport 
10,000 miles away from home.’ 
Here is an excerpt from his letter: 


“Several days ago the Pass- 
over holidays arrived. Since 
there is no chaplain of the 
Hebrew faith aboard, the 
ceremonies were performed 
by the ship’s chaplain, a 
Catholic. To the boys at- 
tending the ceremony, the 
experience was a deeply 
moving one, acquiring 
deeper significance and 
meaning somehow from the 
fact that they were so far 
from home. Those of us 
who witnessed the cere- 
monies performed by this 
simple, lovable man of 
good-will, will treasure the 
memory for a long time. 
It has become a common 
sight to see service men of 
different faiths attending 
the same religious cere- 
monies. There seems to be 
a unity, a bond among 
these boys, which tran- 
scends all differences of re- 
ligion and environment; a 
comradeship which cuts 
thru these unimportant dif- 
ferences and gets down to 
the essentials. Well, Mark 
Merit—to you perhaps this 
is what is known as a 
‘human interest’ story. To 
many of us, when we think 
of it, it is a glimpse of a new 
life—free from hate and 
fear and bigotry. We hope 
so, anyway.” 
Note: Here’s a boy, and there are 
millions like him, who knows what 
he’s fighting for! 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


FREE — Send a postcard or letter to 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 1, N. Y., and you will receive 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. 





Braun, Bosworth & Co.; Burt 
Ryan, Ryan, Sutherland & Co. 

Legislation: Warren D. Wil- 
liams, Ryan, Sutherland & Co., 
Chairman; Walter M. _ Braun, 
Braun, Bosworth & Co.; John S. 
Harris, Stranahan, Harris & Co. 

Speakers and Publicity: Oscar 
Foster, Snyder, Wilson & Co., 
Chairman; J. R. Easton, Spitzer, 
Rorick & Co.; George Roose, Siler, 
Roose & Co. 

Finance: O. J. Rowe, Siler, 
Roose & Co., Chairman; Orville 
W. Desmond, Stranahan, Harris & 
Co.; C. M. Yeasting, Ford R. Weber 


& Co. 
——— EE ~ —— 


J. L. Osborne With 
Merrill Lynch Firm 


(Special to THE FinanctaL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
James Lyle Osborne has become 
associated with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 221 
Montgomery Street. Mr. Osborne 
was previously manager of the in- 
vestment department for Sechwa- 
bacher & Co. Prior thereto he 
conducted his ecwn investment 





business in San Frarcisco and was 
an officer of Blyth & Co., Ine. 
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Trading Markets In 

Central Electric & Gas 

Fuller Mfg. Co. 
Hallicrafters 


Nu Enamel 


a 
C. L. Schmidt & Co. 
Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 





Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 





—We Maintain Active Markets In— 


INTERSTATE BAKERIES CORP. 4%s, 1962 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
| GALVIN MANUFACTURING CORP. Common 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


e 
Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 





We have a recent analysis of 


The Pfaudler Go. 


Ccpy on request 


CASWELL & CO. 


120 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Teletype CG 1122 Phone Central 5690 








CHICAGO 
TRACTION 
BONDS 


| 


KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


STAte 4950 


Tel. Tele. CG 573 








TRADING MARKETS: 





Hallicrafters Co. 
E. H. Scott Radio 
Sentinel Radio 


Warren Petroleum 


(Prospectuses available 
upon request) 


W. J. Sennott, Jr. — Fred J. Cook 


Clement, Curtis & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exch. and Others 
134 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 3 
Randolph 6800 Teletype CG 214 

















Paal H.Davis & Go. 


SINCE 1998 


Frep. W. FAIRMAN Co. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Firm Trading Markets 
Garrett Corporation 
Midland Utilities 6/38 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Bell System CG 537 





Central Paper Common 


Cons. Elec. & Gas 6°% Pfd. 
Consolidated Cement “A” Com. 


E. H. Ro'lins & Sons 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 


Direct Wires To Our Offices In 
Principal Cities Throughout 
the Country 





Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co. Com. 
Lincoln Ptg. Co. 6-1963 
Parker Appliance, Com. 
Snap-On Tools, Com. 
Woodward Governor, Com. 


Established 1916 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 








Indianapolis, Ind. Rockford, Il. 





| CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 





Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 


Middle West — Pacific Coast 
For 


; 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
' DISTRIBUTION 





CHICAGO3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
State 6562 cc 99 Trinity 3908 





Chicago 


A further’ distribution of 
shares of closely held corpora- 
tions was indicated, such as the 
recent offer of 247,140 shares 
of Gibson Refrigerator Co.; the 
public offering of 160,000 shares 
of Welis-Gardner & Co.; the 
sale of 150,000 shares of Bell & 
Howell, and the new offering 
of 196,400 shares of Webster- 
Chicago Corp. scheduled for 
this week. 


; In Prospect 
Some 


of the new financing 
which can be anticipated within 
the next month or two is the 


issuance of 40,000 shares of 414% 
$50 par preferred stock of Na- 
tional Tea Co., approved by stock- 
holders last week. This will rep- 
resent the second step in the com- 
pany’s refinancing plan to pre- 
pare and to provide funds for the 























modernization and eventual ex- 
vansion of present facilities. 

The first step was completed 
with the redemption of all of 
the 143,107 outstanding shares 
of old 514% preferred with 
funds derived from $1,500,000 
borrowed on notes. 


Following oval of rec} 


app as 
fication of the company’s com-|! 
mon stock and a change in the} 
ame to Coleman Co., Inc., 
by stockholders on June 12, Cole- 
men Lamp & Stove Co. plans to 
issue and sell 20,000 shares of new 
preferred some time in July. 
a % a 


Stockholders of Eversharp, Inc., 
will be asked to approve an in- 
crease in the authorized shares 
of common stock from 200,000 to 
500,000 shares their annual 
meeting. Outstanding = shares, 
Martin L. Strauss II, President, 
stated would be split on a two- 
for-one basis, with the remainder 
of unissued shares available for 
issuance from time to time for 
such purposes and considerations 
as the board may determine. 


=+ 
aL 


? The company has already 
filed a registration statement 
covering the issuance of 


$3,000,000 principal amount of 
long-term debentures convert- 
ible into common stock. 


Eversharp has been enjoying 
record sales, and for the fiscal 
year ended Feb. 28 reported net 
income equal to $5.90 a share on 
159,136 common shares outstand- 
ing, against $3.10 a share the year 
before on 127,448 common shares. 


sSi- | 


Brevities 


The official opening of the Seventh War Loan Drive this week 


and its continuance through June will serve as a brake to the flood 914 
offerings that has poured into the corporate market since. the ‘irst 
of the year. The brake wil be temporary, as numerous issues re 


now in preparation, according to LaSalle Street sources, which point 
to another large flood of new financing as soon as the drive 


‘nds. 
< 


} Financial circles also anticipates 
! 
| 


that additional shares of Galvin 
Manufacturing Corp. may soon 


‘come on the market, although, in 


approving an amendment to the 
|articles of incorporation increas- 
ing the authorized number of 
'shares from 500,000 to 1.000.000 
the board stated that at the mo- 
ment such a step was not being 
contemplated. Nor have discus- 


sions been held concerning the 
possible listing of the stock, now 


| 
| 
| 
| 


traded over-the-counter, it was 
stated. 
Rail Refundings 
Speculation has arisen as to 
what further refunding may be 


anticipated on the part of the rail- 
roads with the disclosure by 
| Ralph Budd, President, at the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting, that 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
may refund its $40,000,000 prin- 
cipal amount of 3°4% debentures 
pefore the end oi the vear. 

This issue represents the re- 
financing of the road's first and 
refunding 5% bonds, since re- 
tired, which it is now fe'!t might 
he refunded with another issue 
bearing a lower interest rate— 


a 


possibly 3°. 





Should a new issue, replacin: 
the 3°%4° bonds prove feasible. 
ther roads may fcllow suit, it i: 


believed in some quarters. 


The $57,500,000 of securities 
by Tennessee Gas & Trans- 
mission Co., a subsidiary of The 
Cuicago Corp., was the largest 
piece of refinancing in years on 
ithe part of a company with earn- 
ings that could only be projected. 
Tennessee has been in operation 
(Continued on page 2063) 


Denver Firms Chicaco 
Exchange Members 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Four Denver 
investment firms were added to 
the membership of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange May 4. This rep- 
resents another step in the expan- 
sion program of the Exchange. 
Those elected to membership are 
Donald C. Bromfield of Garrett- 
Bromfield & Co.; Gerald P. Peters 
of Peters, Writer & Christensen, 
pane. ; Earl M. Scanlan of Earl M. 
Scanlan & Co. and John J. Sulli- 


Ss 








N. Y. Port Authority to 
Onen Chicage Office 


Chairman Howard S. Cullman 
egnnounced that the Commission- 
ers of The Port of New York 
Authority at their regular meeting 
approved the establishment of 
Cnicago office 
of the 
to help 
vent the di- 
vergence of 
Middle West- 
ern commerce 
to Gulf and 
various North 
Atlantic ports. 

“One out of 
every 10 per- 
sons gainfully 
employed in 
the metropol- 
itan area in 
peacetime is, 
directly or in- 
directly, de- 
pendent upon 
the port for a 
livelihood,” 


a 


agency 


pre- 


Howard S. Cullman 


Chairman Cullman Geclared. “It 
important that this high level 
of port employment be maintained 
in the post-war years. The Port 
of New York must therefore be 
prepared to meet the competitive 
efforts of other American ports.” 
The Port Authority Chairman 
explained that in recent years, 
a result of submarine activity, 
many steamship lines turned from 
New York to the Gulf ports, and 
many shippers have become ac- 
customed to routing their frei 
away from New York to Mobile, 
New Orleans, and other ports. 
“These ports undoubtedly will do 


is 


as 


hyt 


everything they can to retain the 
improved position they have ac- 
quired during the war,” he said 


“The Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans estab- 
lished an office in Chicago about 
12 years ago. Other public port 
agencies also maintain represen- 
tatives there. The Chicago office 
of The Port of New York Author- 
ity will be similar to those port 
agency offices and will be staffed 
with a manager and a secretary. 
Shippers will be contacted and 
the office will work with rail- 
roads and steamship lines to assist 
them in routing freight through 
the New Jersey-New York Port.” 

Mr. Cullman stated that those 
residents of the metropolitan area 
who are dependent upon the port 
for a livelihood include an esti- 
mated 250.000 workers engaged in 
transportation and allied services. 
employees of steamship lines, 
railroads, trucking companies. 
marine departments of insurance 
companies, foreign trade divisions 
of banks, and the like. In addi- 
tion, approximately 150,000 work- 
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AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
S. F. BOWSER CoO. 
CENTRAL ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 
UNITED BRICK & TILE CO. 
UTAH RADIO PRODUCTS 414/54 


"< v Pe Pal Y “i 
KNEELAND & CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4 
7 Tel. WAB. 8686 and Western Union Telephone 


van of Sullivan & Company. 





Tele. CG 640, 641 & 642 a 














An Interesting Study of 


Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Company 


New four page brochure 
now available on request 


ComsTocK & Co. 
CHICAGO 4 


231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletype CG 257 
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Parker 
Appliance Co. 


Stock 


First Securities Co. 
of Chicago 


Member Chicago Stock Exchange 


105 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 3 


Andover 1520 


Common 


CG 1399 








Recent Analyses on Request | 
} 


Merchants Distilling Corp. 


Common Stock 


Standard Silica Corp. 


Common Stock 


FAROLL & COMPANY 


Member New York Stock Exchange | 
and other Principal Exchanges | 


208 So. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 4 
Phone Andover 1430 Tele. CG 156 




















- Announcements 


sersonnel and office location changes 

| . ° tT 

| deserve care in preparation. We will 

be glad to suggest appropriate forms 

suitable for such advertisements. 
Consultation invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Advertising in all its branches 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N. Y- 
Te leph ie COrtlandt 7-5060 © 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


a. 





ers are normally employed in the 
refineries, assembly and bulk dis- 
tributing plants located along the 
waterfront. 

Mr. Cullman pointed out that 
the establishment of the Chicago 
office of The Port of New York 
Authority is in line with the stat- 
| utory obligations of the Authority 
to “promote and protect the com- 
merce of the Port of New York.” 





Federally Insured 


Certificates 


To Yield... 
AGGREGATING $25,000,000.00 


Have been purchased thru us by 
Trust Companies, Trust Departments, 
Estates, Pensions. 


SELECT FROM OUR LISTS AND PLACE 

-. YOUR FUNDS DIRECT — NO FEES 
Federally insured Savings & Loan 
Associations about 400 Represented— 


located in every section of the Coun- 
try, offer Liquidity, Insured safety of 


oy treat are 
FINANCIAL 
—L/ evelopment Co. 


ket losses— 
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NEW YORK 
MARKETS 


for the 


MIDWEST 
STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4 
Telephone: Harrison 2075 


Teletype CG 129 
Direct Wire to New York Office 











135 SOUTH LA 


| Telephone: Dearborn 9600 





The Hallicrafters Co. Common 


Prospectus available upon request th 
a 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


! 





SALLE STREET 
CG 1200 


Teletype: 











Specialists in 


Chicago North Shore 


AND 
Milwaukee Railroad 


Analysis of equities and earnings 
available on request. 


Braildord & Co. 


208 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 4 
State 9868 


Tel. CG 95 











Finder’s Fees Gladly Paid 


New issues and blocks of 
over counter securities wanted. 

Nationwide wholesale distri- 
bution. 

If you have a good potential 
offering suggest you get in 
touch with us promptly. 


FLOYD D. CERF CO. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 
Underwriters Wholesale Exclusively 


120 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 








We maintain an active trading inter- 
est in the following STOCKS and 


will send circulars upon request— 
Marmon Herrington 
International Detrola 
Leece Neville 
American Barge Line 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Corp. 
Steel Products Eng. 


STRAUS & BLOSSER 


135 South La Sal St., Chicago 3, Il. 
Tel. ANDover 5700 Tele. CG 650-651 











Harold Brumfield {s 
With Hammill & Go. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Harold J. Brumfield has become 
associated with Hamill & Co., Russ 
Building. Mr. Brumfield was for- 
merly Vice-President of Conrad, 
Bruce & Co., with which he had 
been associated for many years. 


Cecil Abbett Will Be 


Slayton Representative 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Cecil 
E. Abbett, vice-president of Slay- 
ton & Company, Inc., 111 North 
Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo., will 
represent the firm in Los Angeles. 





Chicago 


Brevities 


(Continued from page 2062) 


less than a year, its 1,265-mile 
natural gas transmission pipe line 
from the Corpus Christi, Tex., to 
the Appalachian region having 
been completed only this fall. 
Proceeds of the 
be applied to the retirement of the 


company’s $44,000,000 first mort- ;} 
|gage 4% 


other debt, 
of certain 


notes and 

and to the settlement 

construction costs. 
Utility Earnings 

Middle West Corp., which re- 
ported earnings for 1944 equal to 
$1.07 a share, against $1.21 a share | 
in 1943, stated that the outlook 
for the electric light and power 
industry is contingent upon the 
removal of competition 
“subsidized” Federal and 
power projects. 

Two Chicago utilities which re- 
ported favorable results from 1944 
operations, as compared with 
1943, are Commonwealth Edison 
Co. and Peoples 
Company. 

First quarter results were 
also up from the previous year, 
with Peoples reportins earn- 
ings of $1.87 a share for the 
quarter ended March $i, 
against $1.52 a share in the 
corresponding 1944 quarter, and 

Commonwealth. showing a gain 

to 48 cents a share in the same 

quarter from 46 cents a share 

in the cerresponding period a 

year ago. 


State 


Earnings 
corporations 
for the 


Other Company 
Other Chicago 
showed varying results 
first quarter of 1945. Butler 
Brothers net income was up to | 
25 cents a share from 19 cents a 
year ago; Acme Steel Co. also re- 
ported a gain to $1,79 a share 
from $1.28 the year before, and | 
National Tea Co. net before taxes | 


was up to $392,201 from $78,879 | 


in the corresponding 1944 period. 

Declines were reported by 

Brunswick-Balke, whose profits 
fell eight cents to 19 cents in 
the first quarter of this year. 

Earnings of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. were 
down to $1.25 from $1.43 in the 

first quarter of 1944, and Borg- 

Warner’s net of 78 cents a share 
compared with 92 cents a share 

in the corresponding period a 

year ago. 

Harold L. ‘Daiedas: Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., who resigned 
shortly after the annual meeting 
of stockholders, stated his resig- 
nation had nothing to do with any 


financing will | 


i 
j 
} 
| 
a minority group of stockhold- 
} 


from | 


Gas Light & Coke | 





HICKS & PRICE 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Eachenge (Assoc.) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
SECURITIES 


231 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686 - CG 972 
1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
BOwling Green 9-1432 











American La France Foamite 


Common 


Flour Mills America 


Common 


Iowa Electric Light & Power 


Preferreds 


Sincere and Company 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Principal Exchanges 
231 South La Salle Street 

CHICAGO 4 
State 2400 


CG 252 


| disagreement over the company’s 


labor policies. He was leaving, 
‘he said, because “management 
|conditions has become _ intoler- | 
| able.” 


Stockholders at the annual 
meeting overwhelmingly voted 


down resolutions presented by 


ers protesting the management’s 

handling of its relations with 
| the War Labor Board. 
I 


‘Muter Go. Common 
Stock Offered at $5 


An issue of 108,000 shares of 
Pre cales stock (par value 50 cents) 
of the Muter Co. was publicly of- 
| fered May 9 at $5 per share by 
Hicks & Price, Chicago and New 
York. Of the shares offered 90,000 
are being sold by stockholders 
and 18,000 shares represent new 
financing, the proceeds of which 
will be used by the company to 
augment working capital. 

The company is an Illinois cor- 
poration, organized in 1929 under 
the name of Compo Mfg. Co. Com- 
} pany manufactures and sells to 
| many radio manufacturers in the 
| United States and Canada one or 
|more of the following products: 
'“Candohm”, wire-wound, resis- 
| tors, variable resistors, push-but- 
| ton switches, slide switches, radio 
| frequency transformers, choke 
foes etc. It also manufactures 
{Christmas tree outfits for chain 
| stores and others. Net sales have 
|grown from $296,522 in 1935 to 
$3,197,444 in 1944, and net income 
after charges and taxes from 
| $64,927 to $112,343. 








Ashland Oil & Refining 
Preferred Stock Offered 


| Public offering at $101.50 per 
|share was made May 9 of 25,643 
| Shares of Ashland Oil & Refining 
Co. 4% convertible preferred 
| stock (par $100) representing the 
| balance of 40,000 shares remaining 
|after exercise of prior subscrip- 
| tion and exchange rights offered 
| to stockholders. The offering was 
|made by an underwriting group 
headed by A. G. Becker & Co., 
Inc. The company proposes to 
use the additional funds for ex- 
| panding crude oil production. 
The new stock carries the right 
of conversion into eight shares of 
common for five years, into seven 
shares for the next three years 
and into six shares for the follow- 
ing three years, the conversion 
right expiring June 15, 1956. 
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*Bell & Howell Co. | 
a Common 


*Corning Glass Works 
Common 
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*Prospectus available i 
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We have a continuing interest in the following: 


| American Barge Lines Co. Common 
American Service Co. $3.00 Part. Pfd. 
| Anheuser Busch Inc. Capital 
Consolidated Gas Util. Corp. Common 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. Common 
Mastic-Asphalt Co. Common 
New Jefferson Hotel Co. 4-6% Bonds 


(ST. LOUIS) 


Seven-Up Bottling Co. Common & Pfd. 


(ST. LOUIS) 
Textron Inc. Common and Warrants 
Trailmobile Co. Common 
Western Light & Telephone Co. Common 


Stifel, Ninel & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Founded 1890 


Chicago St. Louis 




















National Gity Bank | 
Victory Exhibit i 


A unique 
of 


Galvin Mfg. Co. 
Central Soya Co. 
*Burton Dixie Co. 
Bankers Bldg. LTC 
Marmon Herrington 


Backstay Welt Co. 


“Prospectus furnished oa request 


“Forward to Victory” 
more than 2,000 war 
contributed by mem- | 
bers of the armed forces on leave | 
from the National City Bank, was | 
formally opened on May 8 by Wil- 
liam Gage Brady, Jr., President 
of the bank. Many senior officers 
were present. The exhibit occupies 
practically the entire second floor 
at 52 Wall Street, and is attract- 
ing thousands in the financial dis- 
trict. Sponsored by the City Bank 
Club for the Seventh War Loan, | 
the display will be open to the 
public without charge until June | 
30 and is dedicated to the 41 mem- } 
bers of the National City organi- | 
zation who have given their lives 
in World War II. 
Among the items is Ernie Pyle’s | 
helmet, a Paris street sign, ““Adolf 
Hitler Strasse,” and a negligee | 
made from a parachute that saved 
a bomber pilot’s life. Present at! 
the opening ceremony were Mar- 
garet Hudson, first woman Presi- | 
dent of the 41-year-old City Bank | 


—_ *& a 


HICKEY & CO. 


Field Bldg., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8800 CG 1234-5 
Direct wire to New York 


Sc. a 
ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


National Terminals Corp. 
Common & Preferred 


Franklin County Coal Corp. 


Common & Preferred 


*Howell Elec. Motors 





Club, and members of the “For- | . 

ward to Victory” Committee: | ee Se & 
Chairmen Marjorie Kemm and | ngineering Corp. 
Walter J. Myers and Vice-Chair- | Common 


man Joseph G. Fahn. *Circular on request 
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Adams & Go. Opens 
New York Office 


The Chicago investment firm of | 
Adams & Co. has opened a New| 
York City office at 25 Broad, 
Street. Randolph P. Nason will be | 
their representative. His associa- | 
tion with Adams & Co. was pre- | 
viously reported in the Financial | 
Chronicle of April 26. 


Credit Men’s Association 


50 Years in Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago | 
Association of Credit Men is this | 
entering upon its fiftieth year of | 
continuous service. H. H. Faul- 
stich, assistant credit manager of 
the First National Bank of Chi-| 
cago, has been elected to the} 
presidency of the Association. 


nn ee . , 
An Appraisal of the Brown Co. | 
Postwar Outlook of 5/59 — Pfd. — Com. 


THE TOBACCO i a 
COMPANIES ~ ares & Came 


Copies of this new study by our i 
ese Triumph Explosives, Inc. 


Research Department is available 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Teletype CG 361 Phone State 0101 
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JOHN J. O’BRIEN 
& CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb (Associate) 
Chicago Stock Exchange| 
Chicago Board of Trade’ 











231 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 4 























on request 
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THOMSON & McKINNON 
OMsGn & mec ZIPPIN & COMPANY 


New York Stock Exchange 
and all principal exchanges 


231 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 4 


Specialists in Foreign Securities 
208 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, linois 
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40 Wall Street, New York 





$50,000 
Los Angeles Dept. Water and Power 
CALIFORNIA 


Electric Plant Refunding Revenue Is 
due April 1, 1957 


Priced at par to yield 1% 





TRIPP & CO. INC. 





Telephone WHitehall 3-6742 





Municipal News & Notes 


The last five years have been! 


“Golden Years’ for most State 


treasuries, a survey by the Fed- | 
eration of Tax Administrators of 
State tax revenues for the 1940-44 | 


period showed. 

Total State revenues rose from 
$3,300,000,000 in fiscal 1940 to 
$4,100,000,000 in fiscal 1944—ex- 
cluding unemployment compensa- 
tion contributions—under the im- 
pact of defense and war spending 
which more than doubled the na- 
tional income from about $80,- 
000,000,000 in calendar 1940 to 
$160,700,000,000 in calendar 1944. 

Income taxes, especially those 
on corporations, and general 
sales taxes provided the lion’s 


share of the 24.2% increase. 
Total State tax collections 
would have increased even 


more if commodity shortages 
and rationing had not brought 
about declines in revenue from 
several important excises, espe- 
cially motor fuel taxes and re- 
lated license taxes. 


Revenues from general sales 
taxes, motor fuel, alcoholic bev- 
erage and tobacco sales totaled 
$1,730,000,000 in 1940, followed by 
a sharp rise of 14.2% in 1941 to 


boost collections for these major | tax expired Dec. 31, 1944—most | 
excises to an all-time high of | States continue the tax reductions 


$1,970,000,000. 


A slight decrease of 1.7% oc- 


' 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


| 
} 





rise were those for beer—from 
$66,900,000 in 1940 to $113,000,000 
in 1944. Monopoly State revenues | 
are not included in these alco- 
holic beverage tax receipts. 


Tobacco tax receipts increased 
by almost 50% during the five- 
year period, from $101,300,000 | 
in 1940 to $151,600,000 in 1944. 
The latter figure, however, pre- | 
sents a slight decline from the | 
high water mark of 1943, al- | 
though three States—Delaware, 
Florida and New Mexico—be- 
gan levying cigarette taxes dur- 
ing 1943. (The decline became 
much more drastic in January, 
1945, and tobacco tax receipts 
of most States at present are 
far below usual levels.) 


State income taxes increased | 
from $364,700,000 during 1940 to | 
$782,400,000 in 1944—a 114.5% | 
increase. 

With several State legislatures 
already adjourned, the Federation | 
was able to draw a tentative pic- 
ture of legislative trends prevail- | 
ing as to State taxes. While thus 
far only one State seems to have 
permitted an important tax to ex- 
pire—Delaware’s gross’ income | 


| 
and credits enacted in recent | 


years. 


curred in 1942, due to a decline in| tional and emergency taxes im- 


motor fuel tax revenues by $113,- 
000,000, or 11.3%, which could not 
be offset fully by increases from 
other excises. 
ward trend was accelerated; col- 
lections from the major excises 


By 1943 the down- | 


dropped to $1,820,000,000, or 6.1% | 


below the 1942 level. 


The trend was reversed during | 


1944, however; collections rose by 
6.5% to yield $1,940,000,000— 
almost the same amount as in 
1942. Although 1.7% below the 
1941 peak, the 1944 collections 
from State sales, gasoline, liquor 
and tobacco taxes were 12.3% 
above the 1940 level. 


The motor fuel tax produced 
the largest gross yields of any 
State tax in 1940 and 1941, more 
than all other major excises 
combined. By 1944, motor fuel 
revenues, though $28,000,000 
above 1943 collections, were 
down to $747,600,000, a decrease 
of 25.6%. below the all-time 
ree of 1941 and of 18.2% below 


General sales tax receipts on 
the other hand rose consistently 
through the five-year period; to- 
taling $515,200,000 in 1940, they 
rose by 18.8% in 1941, 3.1% in 
1942, 9.8% in 1943 and by 7.8% 
in 1944 over each preceding year, 
until 1944 collections surpassed 
1940 collections by 45.1%. Total- 
ing $747,500,000, general sales tax 
collections equalled almost exactly 
gross motor fuel tax receipts dur- 
ing 1944, although sales taxes 
were levied by only 23 States. 

Alcoholic beverage receipts show 
an uneven development, some- 
what similar to that of motor fuel 
taxes. After rising steeply from 
$196,700,000 in 1940 to $279,000,000 
in 1942, they declined in 1943 to 
$256,200,000, due largely to an 
18.9% decline in distilled spirits 
taxes, and to declining wine tax 
‘receipts. In 1944, however, they 
rose again to an all-time high of 
$292,000,000. The only liquor 
taxesi to show an uninterrupted 





posed in previous years are weene | 
extended. 

A tendency toward new 
higher tax’s appears to prevail 
with regard to excises. Motor 
fuel taxes were increased in three 
States—Idaho, Iowa and Okla- | 
homa; cigarette taxes were) 
adopted in Idaho, and subject to 
referendum in Oregon. Indiana | 
and Utah increased their beer | 
taxes, while Oklahoma raised its | 
soft drink tax. New sales taxes, | 
under consideration in at least 
four States, do not seem to be 
assured of passage, however. At} 
least eight States have amended | 
their insurance tax laws this year | 
to remove discrimination against | 
out-of-State insurers. 

Among other significant enact- 
ments are the amendments of the 
corporation franchise tax laws of 
New York and New Jersey and 
New Jersey’s law forbidding local 
taxation of intangibles. 

& Go. 


Edgerton Wykoff 
Fermed in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ed- 
gerton, Wykoff & Company, mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange, has been formed to 
continue the business of W. J. 
Dunn & Company, acting as deal- 
ers and brokers in listed and un- 
listed securities. Officers are J. E. 
Edgerton, President; O. V. Wykoff, 
Vice-President and Treasurer; D. 
E. O’Brien, Secretary. 


Earle L. Seeger is Manager of 
the trading department, Edward 
T. Dombroski is cashier and 
R. C. Williams, Jr., is in charge 
of bank and insurance stocks. 
Bruce R. Wallace and David D. 
Cushman are also associated with 
the new firm. 

Formation of Edgerton, Wykoff 
& Co. was previously reported in 
the ‘Financial Chronicle” of 


or | 








April 26. 





| tails 
| because we feel 


| 


|long-term outlook for earnings, 
| dividends and security prices and 
iit is only in an effort to delimit 
our subject that they are passed 
off so lightly. 

“However, the subject that has 
been assigned to us is singularly 
appropriate at this particular 
} time. In the first place, we find a 
| broad tendency to presume that 





‘the period just ahead of us is to, 


| be the era of post-war prosperity. 


|As a matter of fact, the next pe- | 
'riod really will be symbolized as | 


‘the transition from a two-war 


| economy to a one-war economy, | 


and then to a peace-time econ- 


|}omy. Obviously, this means a pe- | 
|riod of tremendous adjustments. 

| “In the second place, figures re- | 
| 


lating to the level of 
activity have been relatively un- 
important as an influence on stock 
prices for the past several years. 
It is only natural, therefore, that 
the close attention which is 
usually devoted to such data in 
normal times has fallen into the 
discard. We believe very strongly 


| that it is time to get back in the 
| habit 


of watching the business 
figures again. We hope that this 
will encourage a study of the de- 
of the reconversion period 
quite sure that 
such figures will become a direct 
stock market influence in the near 
future. 

“The 


‘piece de resistance’ for 


/our discussion is the FRB index | 
'and the various components there- | 


of. 


business | 


Have Stock Prices Discounted 
Reconversion? 


(Continued from page 2055) 


|ures as possible to simplify our 
|discussion. We are using as a 
| base the figures for January, 1945, 
|'the latest for which full details 
are available. The present figures 
|}are probably changed very little 
|from that date. We have studied 
|each of the components of the in- 
, dex and then tried to project the 
|figures to a period four or five 
months hence—let us say about 
September, 1945. It must be re- 
iterated, because the presumption 
is very important, that we are 
presuming that the Japanese war 
will still be going on in Septem- 
ber. If there were to be an earlier 
termination of that conflict, the 
adjustments undoubtedly would 
be more acute. 

“We are showing in the accom- 
panying table the number of 
points actually contributed to the 
total FRB index by certain se- 
lected components thereof, the 
items being selected by us as those 
which are likely to record the 
more important changes. 
| “At the present time, the FRB 
index is around 235 and, based on 
the January figures, 140 points of 
the total, or about 58%, represent 
classifications which have been 
heavily influenced by war activ- 
ity, the remaining 94 points repre- 
senting mostly production of non- 
durable goods, although this bal- 
ance figure also includes the pro- 
duction of government arsenals. 
We want to direct attention to the 
importance in the index of the 


We intend to use as few fig-! war-stimulated items. 


FRB INDEX AND PROJECTIONS 


January 1945 
Actual Points 


oe . a yl 
On the other hand, addi- | RAPPer products 


Est. September 
1945 Points 


Contributed to Contributed to 
Total Index Tota! Index ‘ Decline 

Chemical production 19.8 i5.0 24% 
Iron and steel 21.7 17.1 21 
Machinery 46.5 27.0 42 
Transportation Equipment 41.8 22.3 47 
Non-Ferrous metals and products 6.7 3.9 42 
3.4 2.7 20 

All other (mostly non-durable goods but 

including Government arsenals) 94.1 92.0 2 

234.0 180.0 23% 


“It will be observed that the 


four or five months. Obviously, 
over-all level of industrial activ- 
ity and only rarely can one find 
a precedent wherein stock prices 
were strong during such an ad- 
justment. 

“The various associates on the 
staff are asked to comment briefly 
on the anticipated changes in 
their respective industries.” 

Ralph Geer of the research or- 
ganization then took up the dis- 
cussion: 

“| agree,” 


he said, “that the 


|Chemical classification in the FRB 


index is likely to decline about 
24% in the next five months and 
I further agree that this is the 
figure to use in considering the 
over-all economic position. How- 
ever, the figure does need some 
explanation. 


“The index for January was 
316% of the 1935-39 average. Con- 
sidering the normal growth trends 
in the chemical industry, I esti- 
mate that the index at the present 
time would be somewhere around 
160-170 on a peace-time basis, the 
balance representing explosives 
and other direct war materials, a 
great deal of which is produced in 
government-owned plants. Conse- 
quently, I think we should be 
careful not to leave the implica- 
tion that the anticipated decline 
in the chemical components of the 
FRB index will have a corre- 
sponding effect on chemical com- 
pany earnings. I anticipate that 
the activities of the companies 
themselves may be reduced as war 
work is cut back, but these com- 
panies do not have much of a re- 
conversion problem and normal 
consumers should be in the mar- 
ket quickly to take up a good 
part of the slack. The latter busi- 
ness should be more profitable 
than government work and it 





, must be remembered that all of 


| projection suggests a 23% decline | these companies have a large EPT 
'in the total index during the next} cushion. 





“I also cover two industries that 


|this is a sharp reduction in our| are included in the FRB Machin- 


ery classification, namely, Farm 
Equipment and Office Equipment. 
Farm equipment manufacturers 
are already producing their nor- 
mal lines to the extent of about 
80% of 1940-41 levels. They are 
also doing some war work and 
their sales are likely to reflect 
cut-backs in this division, but the 
activity could be quickly changed 
over to a larger output of normal 
lines which should be more profit- 
able than government contracts. 


_ “It is hazardous to generalize 
in my comments on Office Equip- 
ment because some companies 
have been able to stick close to 
their normal lines throughout the 
war, whereas others are engaged 
very heavily in war work which 
is not akin to peace-time produc- 
tion. Obviously, some of these 
companies are going to have se- 
vere reconversion problems and 
close attention will have to be 
paid to each individual concern.” 


Lyman S. Logan next spoke on 
the reconversion situation regard- 
ing metals: 


“The Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Products category,’ Mr. Logan 
said, “includes aluminum and 
magnesium production, copper, 
lead and zinc smelting and refin- 
ing and also the fabrication of 
these raw materials into finished 
products, many of which directly 
go into war materials. I antici- 
pate further sharp curtailment in 
the production of aluminum and 
magnesium and it is obvious that 
items such as shell casings and 
similar war materials should de- 
cline sharply. I cannot generalize 
further because each company is 
affected in widely varying de- 





grees. 
“So far as the item Iron and 


| Steel is concerned, the tight situa- 

tion is already easing and we 
would expect this trend to con- 
| tinue to the extent that operations 
|might drop during the summer 
| months. It is difficult to say how 
|low operations may go but we 
| have in mind a figure of around 
| 75% of capacity, which seems to 
agree with checks that we have 
made in the trade. 

“I would like to point out, how- 
ever, that the effects on the earn- 
ings of individual companies will 
vary since some of the lower-cost 
producers are very heavily in the 
EPT and will, therefore, have 
very little reduction in net earn- 
ings. Companies which are not 
now paying EPT, however, and 
some of the high-cost producers 
will likely have a sharp decline in 
earnings into the transition pe- 
riod. 

“I think a 20% decline for Rub- 
ber Products during the speci- 
fied period is quite logical. It 
must be remembered that this 
item includes tank treads, self- 
sealing fuel cells and innumerable 
items going directly into the war 
effort as well as heavy duty tires 
for motor vehicles and airplanes. 
However, it should be remem- 
bered that these companies can 
auickly convert to the more prof- 
itable civilian tire production for 
which there is a huge pent-up de- 
mand. Furthermore, the earnings 
of these companies have large 
cushions in their charges for re- 
negotiation, EPT and contingency 
reserves. While earnings might 
decline slightly for a brief period 
during transition, the total on an 
annual basis should not be mate- 
rially affected.” 

David W. McKnight, in com- 
menting on Electrical Equipment, 
said: “The _ so-called Electrical 
Equipment line weighs heavily in 
the FRB’s Machinery category. It 
must be remembered that this in- 
cludes motors, ship propulsion 
apparatus, radio communications 
including radar, and innumerable 
other items. Without any question 
a large cutback in war business is 
in store for products of this na- 
ture. The two leaders in this in- 
dustry have been identified in 
particular with the items men- 
tioned and the ship-plane pro- 
gram is very definitely on the 
wane. It must be remember that 
leaders are currently 
running at a rate several times 
pre-war normal and to get back 
to even an excellent post-war 
level, after completion of recon- 
version, sales would be roughly 
halved in many cases. 


“Relative to the outlook for 
consumers’ goods, I must consider 
the fact that the FRB index is 
likely to decline 23% in the next 
four or five months and it seems 
clear that this change will corre- 
spondingly affect national income 
(consumer purchasing power). 
There has always been a very 
close correlation between national 
income and retail sales, a correla- 
tion that has even prevailed dur- 
ing the war period for soft goods. 
It must be remembered that total 
sales at the retail level last year 
reached a peak of $69 billion, or 
about two-thirds higher than 1939, 
in spite of the fact that most hard 
goods items were not available. 
I would expect the sales of soft 
goods to continue the close rela- 
tionship with national income 
when the latter is declining dur- 
ing the transition period. Further- 
more, I think that this is likely 
to be witnessed during the period 
when hard goods will not be com- 
ing on the market to provide an 
offset. 

“Nevertheless, when I consider 
the production components in the 
broad non-durable goods category 
in the FRB index, I do not an- 
ticipate much change during the 
specified period. The reasons are 
too complex to permit elaboration 
on them at this particular point.” 


John M. Beery followed Mr. Mc- 
Knight, by commenting on Trans- 
portation Industries. 

“It has already been pointed 
out,” he began, “that the trans- 
portation equipment item in the 





the two 
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FRB index accounts 
18% of the present total. 
item includes automobiles, 


craft, ship-building and railroad 


for about | 
This | 


air- | 


equipment. The ship-building and | 


aircraft programs already are be- 
ing curtailed sharply and 1 an- 
ticipate further severe cut-backs 
during the specified period, al- 
though I must confess that the 
exact extent of the decrease can 
be nothing more than a rough ap- 
proximation. We have presumed 
that the automobile industry will 
not have had time to reconvert by 
September. Not much change is 
anticipated for the railroad equip- 
ment item, but this one line is far 
out-weighed by the magnitude of 
the ship-plane factors. 

“It is impossible at this point to 
discuss the effects on individual 
companies but it is quite apparent 
that there is going to be a severe 
deflation in the sales and opera- 
tions of concerns in this field that 
are heavily engaged in war activ- 
ities. Many of these companies 
will have serious reconversion 
problems, in addition to deflation 
in sales.” 

Philip J. Maggio, discussing the 
general outlook, stated that ‘‘we 
have already concluded that the 
FRB index is likely to drop about 
23% in the next four or five 
months and, as a general rule, 
transportation activity should cor- 
relate closely with the general 
level of business. However, as I 
consider the specific period which 
we have selected, I feel that other 
important factors are involved. By 
next September it appears that 
we will be approaching a peak in 
the transfer of men and equip- 
ment from the European war 
theatre to the Pacific area and it 
is expected by Army officials that 
between 60-70% of the European 
war equipment will be available 
for use in the Pacific. Under such 
circumstances, railroad traffic 
volume will be stimulated by ab- 
normal conditions not reflected in 
the volume of industrial produc- 
tion. 

“As a result, railroad traffic de- 
clines are not likely to match the 
magnitude of the recession in in- 
dustrial production, at least not 
until the peak of transfers in mili- 
tary equipment and personnel has 
been passed. Later, when railroad 
traffic will be influenced to a 
greater degree by industrial pro- 
duction, its decline should dupli- 
cate, if not exceed, the drop that 
will already have taken place in 
industrial production. I think 
much emphasis must be placed, 
however, on the presumption that 
the Japanese war will continue in 
full force through 1945. 

“Under these circumstances, it is 
likely that the Western railroads 
will be demonstrating an appre- 
ciably better performance from 
the standpoint of both traffic and 
earnings, than the Eastern rail- 
roads which might conform more 
closely to industrial production, 
and also the Southern railroads. 

“So far as Airlines are con- 
cerned,’ Mr. Maggio said, “the 
autumn season will probably 
witness more rapid return of 
planes the Armed Forces 


a 
from 


and a commensurate increase in | 


traffic movement. The impetus of 
traffic expansion should offset 
any decline in earnings which 
might result from lower passenger 
and mail rates. It is my view that 
the traffic of the airlines will con- 
tinue to be limited only by ca- 
pacity.” 

Mr. Dorsey wound up the dis- 
cussion. 

“We hope.” he said, “that the 
above discussion has demonstrated 
the importance of renewing the 
study of detailed business figures. 
It is obvious that the outlook for 
different industries varies over a 
very wide range and it would 
seem logical that these same dif- 
ferences would carry-through to 
the outlook for the individual 
groups of stocks involved. 

“We anticipate during the 
months ahead, that we will ex- 
perience one of the most un- 
usually selective stock markets 
that we have ever seen. We are 
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Investment bankers ran slam | 
bang into the element of competi- | 
tive bidding for new securities on 
Tuesday of this week when the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. sold 
$52,981,000 of new bonds, and an 
insurance company ran off with 
the loan. 

Under the terms of the sale 
bidders were called upon to 
the rate of interest as well as 
price they were willing to pay 
issuer. 

When railroad officials pro- 
ceeded with the opening of the 
bids it developed that only two 
banking syndicates were in the 
field for the bonds. And the 
bids of these competitors were 
extremely close. 


The high tender was 99.3899 for 
an issue bearing a 3% coupon and 
the runner-up fixed a price of | 
99.383 specifying the same cou- | 
pon. Well, the bankers, or at least 
the winning group, assumed that 
their bids were the only tenders 
for the loan. 


So the high bidder up to that 
time, confident of ultimate 
award, proceeded with plans 
for reoffering the bonds at par. 
And it is understood that some 


the 
fix 
the 
the 


orders were actually taken, 
subject, of course, to actuas 
award. 


Then out of the blue came 
the news that the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society had en- 
tered a bid of 100 for the bonds 
with a 3% coupon. It is quite 
a spell since an insurance com- 
pany has appeared as the bidder 
for so large an issue. 

But that’s competitive bidding 
and the banking group, chagrined 
perhaps, could do naught but ap- 
ply the eraser. 


Seagram Issue Moves 
The last of the really big under- 
writings to go through before the 
Treasury launches its Seventh 
War Loan Drive, the $50,000,000 
of 20-year debentures of Joseph 
E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., found 


'a good reception on offering yes- 


| terday. 





a heavy weighting in any consid- 
eration of stocks which will ben- 
efit by the end of the war—by re- 
lief from manpower and material | 
shortages, restrictions, etc. The 
pressure of idle investment funds 
is great and is likely to be re- 
flected in the demand for secur- | 
ities which have a well-assured 
outlook. However, our attitude is 
quite cautious toward a rather 
broad group of stocks which are 
obviously facing a sharp deflation 
in sales and earnings, reconver- 
sion problems, iabor trouble, etc. 
We still fail to hear enough dis- 
cussion of the detailed figures in 
prospect for these companies dur- 
ing transition to warrant much | 





confidence that such figures have pany, 
in the | has been changed to May-Phin- | 


| | rc 50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


been entirely discounted 


inclined to give the money factor market prices of the stocks.” 


| balance to 


|latively large issues this week ap- 


| iarly 


| scribe 
| organizations. 


'contrast to their larger counter- 
| parts. 
|'Oklahoma & Gulf 
'ceived a total of four bids for its 


'and 


Dealers reported a brisk de- 
mand for the loan which carries 
a 314% coupon and everything 
pointed to fast placement. 


The bonds are guaranteed un- 
conditionally by Distillers-Corp- 
Seagrams, Ltd., and the proceeds 
will be applied to repayment of a 
$15,000,000 bank loan with the 
be added to general 
working capital. 


Bidding Restricted 
Outcome of bidding for two re- 


peared to bear out what some o! 
the investment banking people 
have been saying for some time, 
namely, that capital restrictions 
imposed on many firms, particu- 
New York Stock Exchange 
pretty much circum- 
potentialities of such 


members, 
the 


New York Power & Light 
Corp., on its public sale of 240,- 
000 shares of new preferred 
stock was the recipient of only 
two group bids. The winning 
tender was 102.30 for the stock 
with a 3.90% dividend rate. 
The second bidder sought the 
issue with a 4% rate on a bid 
of 102%. 

The winning group was reported 
making plans to reoffer the iscue 
publicly later in the week, sub- 
ject to SEC approval, at a price 


o1 104 to yield an indicated return 


of about 3.75%. 


Small Issues Attract Bids 


New undertakings of small di- 
mensions bring out the bids in 


For example, the Kansas, 
Railway re- 


offering of $4,400,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds, maturing in 35 years. 
The issue was awarded on a 
bid of 99.059 for a 3% % coupon, 
with the recipient of the bonds 
reoffering at 100'%4. subject to 
approval by the SEC. 
Meanwhile the Georgia Power 
& Light Co. received a total of 
seven bids for its issue of $2,500,- 
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Mutual Funds 


The Best Sales Argument 


“Record counts,” writes The Parker Corporation in a letter to 
dealers concerning the investment record of Incorporated Investors. 
“A sales argument based on the actual investment record of the 
investment company over a long period sounds solid and sincere to 


2@ prospective customer. 


Such evidence will clinch more orders than 


« discussion of management theories, market forecasts, impressive 





names, ratios, or complicated fig-@ 


ures.” 

Attention is directed to the per- 
formance of Incorporated Inves- 
tors since the end of 1941 as pub- 
lished in Barron’s quarterly in- 
vestment company gauge. The 
Barron’s article discusses the per- 
formance of the 33 common stock 
and combination funds included 
in its tabulation and comments: 
“Leading the two groups in gains 
recorded for the period was In- 
corporated Investors with an in- 
crease of 135.4%... .” 

American Foreign Investing Corp. 

In a letter accompanying AFI's 
quarterly report, reference is also 
made to the Barron’s article and 
to the company’s outstanding per- 
formance record as shown therein. 
Here is the quotation from Bar- 
ron’s: 

“American Foreign Investing 
Corp. increased its net asset value 
from the end of 1937 by well- 
timed purchases and sales of for- 
eign securities. It recorded a gain 
of 172.9% during this period, 
which was the greatest gain of 
the 40 companies represented.” 


General Investors Trust 

On April 20 the reserves of cash 
and equivalents held by this Fund 
amounted to over 10% of total 
assets, which were $2,165,464 at 
the end of the quarter. Stock- 
holders are advised by the trus- 
tees that ‘a further strengthening 
of this reserve may well take 
place in order to take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity which 
market conditions may present.” 


New England Fund 

In their quarterly 
shareholders the _ trustees 
that since the reduction in cost 
of buying shares of the Fund “a 
number of large investors have 
indicated their intention to invest 


report to 
state 





000 of 30-year first mortgage 
bonds, with the high bidder pay- 
ing a price of 101.509 for a 3% 
coupon. 


Clearing Up Loose-Ends 

Steady plugging on the part of 
distributors is whittling down the 
unsold balances remaining from 
some of the recent large issues, 
particularly in the railroad field. 

There are still bonds around 
from the latest Pere Marquette 
Nickel Plate emissions, but 
pressure is reportedly not heavy. 
The new Eries on the other hand 
are ruling at a slight premium! 


from the offering price. if 


Meanwhile New York Power & | 


Light 2%s of 1975 can still be)}, 


bought at a d:scount from the of- | 


fering level. | 








Now May-Phinney Co. | 
SEATTLE, WASH.—The firm | 


name of Herbert R. May & Com-| 


Fourth. & Pike Building, 


ney Company. 





in the Fund.” Under the reduced 
cost 99¢ out of every dollar used 
to purchase shares of the Fund 
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are available for investment as 
against 93¢ previously. 

“It is interesting to note also,” 
write the trustees, “that a number 
of old shareholders have enlarged 
their holdings since the shares 
became available on this new 
basis.” 


$125,000,000 

On April 16 combined assets of 
the 10 Keystone Funds exceeded 
$125,000,000. This was revealed in 
the semi-annual reports on Key- 
stone Series “B4” and “S1,” which 
show net assets of “B4” up to $19,- 
863,123 from $15,184,207 and “S1” 
(Continued on page 2066) 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 
The Hartford group of fire and casualty insurance companies is 


outstanding in many respects. 
interest that this colum examined 
their earnings and other financial 


ment house in Hartford, Connectic 
The companies included in the study are 





insurance (fire), Automobile In-#——-———— ie 
surance, Hartford Fire, Hartford | of fire insurance companies con- 
Steam Boiler, Nafional Fire and| sisting of the following: Connec- 
Phoenix Insurance. Two of these, ticut Fire, Equitable Fire & Ma- 
companies are more than 100 | rine, Reliance Insurance of Can- 
years old, viz. Aetna Insurance; ada, Central States Fire, Great 
and Hartford Fire. | Eastern Fire, Minneapolis Fire & 
Aetna Casualty & Surety,; Marine and Atlantic Fire. 
established in 1883, is the casualty Actna Casualty’s growth has 
affiliate of the Aetna Life Insur-| peen outstanding, a fact which 
ance Co., which owns 51% of the! nas peen well reflected in the 
outstanding shares. It is the| market performance of its stock. 
third largest casualty company 1N/Qn the other hand, Hartford 
the United States. Automobile | steam Boiler shows gain only in 
insurance Co., founded in 1907, is! it; unearned premium reserves| 
the fire affiliate of Aetna Life, | and liquidating value, while cap- 
which owns 81% of outstanding | ital funds have remained sta- 
shares. Automobile Insurance, 1} tionary, earnings have shrunk, 
turn, owns 982% of Standard} dividends have been reduced, and 
Fire of Trenton, New Jersey. /|the current price of its stock is 
Aetna Insurance, established in | 38.4% below the 1935 mean level. 
1819, has no connection with Hurtford Fire has shown a bet- 
Aetna Life, despite the similarity Pg nlite ir Bangers asaya aaa 
in name. It owns the entire stock | awe ae, gia aean + tieetee . 
£ Century Indemnity, World Fire | @ctors, i. e. surplus and liquidat- 
o y ing value, while National’s ex- 


& Marine, Piedmont Fire, Stand- 
ard Insurance (fire) and Standard 
Surety & Casualty. 

Hartford Fire, founded in 1810, 
is the largest stock fire insurance 
company in the country = as 
measured by assets, and second 
largest in premium volume. Its 
subsidiary, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, is the second largest 
casualty company. Other subsidi- 
aries are: Citizens Insurance of 
Wew Jersey, New York Under- 
writers, Hartford Live Stock, Lon- 
don-Canada Fire and Twin City 
Fire. 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Co. is the only 
domestic company to write steam 
boiler and machinery insurance 
exclusively. It writes over 40% 
of all this type of business done 
in the United States. It began 
business in 1866. 


National Fire was founded in 
1871 It controls the following 
subsidiary fire companies: Frank- 
lin National, Mechanics & Trad- 
ers, and Transcontinental Insur- 
ance. In April 1944 a casualty 
subsidiary, United National In- 
demnity, was organized. 

Phoenix Insurance, established 
in 1854, heads the Phoenix group 

*Compiled by Conning & Co. 
and Ballard, Members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, from re- 
poris on file with Connecticut 
Insurahce Dept. 


It was therefore 


with a great deal of 
compilation of 
an *invest- 


a recent ten year 
data, as prepared by 
ut. 

Aetna Ca 


sualty, Aetna 


perience has been below average. 
The market, it will be noted, has 
recognized these differences. 
With regard to earnings of the 
fire insurance companies, it 
should be remembered that 1935 
was a particularly favorable un- 
derwriting year, for fire losses 
that year were only $259,160,000 


compared with $423,538,000 in 
1944. A comparison of invest- 
ment income in 1944 vs. 1935 


shows the following relatives:— 
Aetna Cas. +109.6%:; Aetna Fire, 
-36.6%; Automobile, +37.4%: 
Hartford, +33.6%; Hartford S. B. 
+17.0%; National Fire, —7.1%: 
Phoenix, —6.7%. 

It is pertinent to observe that 
the market appears to recognize 
equity growth over the longer 
term, more than any factor. Thus, 
the better than-average market 
gains over the 10 years have been 
registered by the stocks of those 
companies whose growth in sur- 
plus and liquidating value have 
beeh above average. 

All companies except Hartford 
Steam Boiler, have experienced 
sound growth during the past 10 
years, though not in equal degrees 
as will be noted from a study of 
the following tabulations: 
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Laird, Bissell! & Meeds 


Mamubere New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 


ell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L,; A. Gibbs, Manager Trading caynetenent) 























Security Ins. 
Providence 


Washington Ins. 


AMI Der &C. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges 


1 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 








Telephone Digby 4-2525 








Mutual Funds 


(Continued from page 2065 
up to $1,762,419 from $1,209,349 
in the six months ended March 
31, 1945. 


Magnified Market Action 


| Distributors Group, with a cus- 


i{tomary warning that magnifica- 
| Sos “works both ways,” calls at- 


tention to the practical results 
achieved by the high-leverage in- 

sting company portfolio held by 
Investing Company Shares. Here 
is the record: 


From Jan. 2, 1942 to March 
3 1945 
The Stock Market ad- 


vanced (Dow-Jones In- 









dustrials) 39.2% 
Leverage Investment Co. 
Stocks Advanced lf 
(Standard & FPoor’s 
Index) 
| Ten stocks owned by In- 
| vesting Co. Shares ad- 
vanced 211.5% 
Market price of Investing 
Company Shares ad- 
“As a_ speculative ‘kicker,’ ’ 
vanced 428.2% 
concludes Distributors Group, “In- 


vesting Company Shares will give 
life to an otherwise stodgy list.” 
16% on ABS 

| The 6% 
on sales 
Shares, 
fect for 


commission to dealers 

of American Business 
which was put into ef- 
a 90-day period after the 
special offering early this year, 
has now been made the standard 
rate. In the letter announcing this 
change, Lord, Abbett writes: “The 
favorable reaction of investment 
dealers to this policy suggests that 
it be retained.” 


Best Stock? 

In a simple, little leaflet, enti- 
tled ‘“‘Which Is the Best Stock on 
the Board?” The Parker Corp. 
points out that “no one is smart 
enough to know the ‘best’ stock.” 

“But no investment counsel or- 
ganization would ever think of 
recommending to a client an in- 
vestment in a single company—or 
even in a single industry. The 
experience of successful investors 


is that selected diversification is 
indispensably requisite for sound 
investing.” 
The Change 


With V-E Day now history and 


investors looking closer at the 
problems of reconversion and 
peace, a recent “News Week” 
editorial, reprinted in the current 


issue of Brevits, may be of timely 
interest here. 

“By every measurement avail- 
able, the Truman administration 
inevitably will be of different 
stuff. Mr. Roosevelt was of aris- 
tocratic heritage and by instinct 
a patron who was for the people. 





] 
| shirt-sleeved 


ican stock, 


side-street 
and by in 
people 
Truman has an innate 
moderation d pri 
and people 
talk and Mr 

Politically, Mr. 
the sweeping lib- 
frequently flowers 
in latter-day generations of old 
and wealthy families. Mr. 
has the liberalism born of 
gle and near want, but 
by the inescapable 
that hard-won acquisitions 
still. . 
position 


Mr. T1 


stinct man 
Mr 
attachment 
Mr. 
list- 
Tru- 


a 


who is of the 


an vacy 
velt talked 
People 
man listens. 
Roosevelt had 
ieralism that 


iO} 
Roose 
ened. 


strug- 
hedged 


in- 


toosevelt’s ‘left-of-center’ 
was not objectionable to 
in, but his own instincts 
have been more conservative. As 
in the case of the three branches 
of government, the three segments 


UIT} 


of economic power—industry, la- 
bor, and agriculture—will prob- 
ably experience a more equitable 


balance.” 


Investment Company Literature 
National Securities & Research 


Corp.—_P ortfolio memorandum 
showing changes in National 
iFunds during April; Current In- 
'formation folder for May. 

Keystone Corp.—Current issue of 
Keynotes on “Monthly Checks 
From Your Investment Account”; 


Current Data Folder for May... . 
Distributors Group—Current issue 
of Railroad News: Special Month- 
End Price Comparison Card... . 
The Parker Corp.—Leaflet show- 


ing 10-year price and dividend 
record of Incorporated Investors. 
Selected Investments Co.- 


Current issue of “These Things 
Seemed Important.” 


ene $$$ - — 





Postpones Hearing on 
Ban on Floor Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has announced a fur- 
ther postponement to 10:30 a.m., 
May 15, of the public conference 
on the proposed floor-trading ban. 

“Material prepared as a result 
of additional studies of the sub- 
ject, made by the trading and ex- 
change division, and studies pre- 
pared by the New York Stock | 
Exchange, were inter-changed to- 
day,” the commission’s announce- 
ment stated on May 4. 

“In order to allow time for the 
study and review of this material 
prior to the conference, thus facil- 
itating the discussion before the 


commission, it was considered ap- 
propriate to postpone the con- 
ference.” 

I — 





Teletype for Fay 
PCRTLAND, MAINE—WNathan 
C. Fay & Co., 465 Congress Street, 
announces the re-installation of 
their Bell System TWX service 














President Truman is of plai.., with their former number Pt PO 1385. 
TABLE I 
CAPITAL FUNDS 
- —-1935--—__—- —_———— 1944 10 Year Growth 
Surplus & Surplus & in Surplus 
Capital Spec. Res. Capital Spec. Res. & Sp. Res. 
Aetna Casualty $3,000,000 $13,046,000 $3,000,000 $32,461,000 148.8° 
Aetna Fire 7,500,000 21,907,000 7,500,000 25,581,000 16.8 
Automobile 5,000,000 7,977,000 5,000,000 13,452,000 68.6 
Hartford Fire_ 12,000,000 44,453,000 12,000,000 85,492,000 92.3 
Hartford S. B. 3,000,000 7,865,000 3,000,000 7,197,000 —8.5 
National Fire 5,000,000 25,053,000 5,000,000 27,485,000 9.7 
Phoenix 6,000,000 24'839 000 6,000,000 50,856,000 104.7 
Average 61.8%. 
TABLE II 
UNEARNED PREMIUM RESERVES AND LIQUIDATING VALUE 
- —1935——_—_--—- 1944 10 Year Gain—— 
U. P. R. L. V. U. P.R Ta Ws U, ?. BR. i. V¥. 
Aetna Casualty $11,467,000 $68.77 $23,432,000 $149.45 104.3’; 117.3%: 
Aetna Fire 16,169,000 50.04 27,846,000 68.81 72.2 37.5 
Automobile 6,013,000 30.76 14,146,000 50.92 135.3 65.5 
Hartford Fire 31,452,000 €8.13 45,190,000 122.61 43.7 80.0 
Hartford S. B 7,216,000 45.85 13,962,000 52 61 93.5 14.7 
| National Fire 13.815,000 72.79 22,059 .900 39.64 59.7 23.1 
| Phoenix 8,031,000 90.24 11,904,000 108.21 48.2 19.9 
Average . - 79.6 51.1 
| TABLE III 
| EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND MARKET 
| —_—-—— 1935 1944 
Mkt. Mkt 10 Year Gain 
Aetna Casualty. $10.38 $3.00 $42%% $18.05 $5.00 $77%4 713.9° 66.7 wo.xs 
Aetna Fire 2.36 1.60 E3% 2.65 1.80 56%4 ino 12.5 5.6 
Automobile 3.52 1.20 3434 3.08 1.40 38 —12.5 16.7 9.4 
Hartford Fire 8.31 2.50 TO34 6.81 2.50 10912 18.1 0 54.8 
Hartford S. B. 3.16 2.00 7342 —1.39 1.60 45% —144.0 20.0 38.4 
National Fire 7.49 2.00 67 0.11 2.00 6042 101.5 0 — 9.7 
Phoenix 7.63 2.50 852 4.07 3.00 9014 — 46.7 20.0 5.6 
Average 33.8 43.7% 15.2 
“Adjusted for 100‘: stock dividend 3-1-1945. 
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Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 
| 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinbureh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. | 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
Burlington Gardens, W. / 
64 New Bond Sireet, W. | 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 











NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 


Head Office: 26, pienapegute, 
London, E. C 
Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 
Subscribed Capital__ _.._£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital ._.£2,000,000 
Reserve Fund_ _..£2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 


Public Offering of 
Tide Water Oi! Issue 


A group headed by Kuhn. 
and Lehman 











Loeb 
Brothers is 


| offering the unexchanged portion 


of 300,000 shares of 
Associated Oil Co. 
lative preferred stock, without 
par value, at $105 per share and 
accrued dividends from April 1. 
Of the 300,000 shares, 172,398 
shares are issuable to the holders 
of the company’s $4.50 preferred 
stock under an exchange offer 
that expired May 7, and the re- 
maining 127,602 shares are being 
offered to the public by the un- 
derwriters. 

There are 500,000 shares of Tide 
Water $4.50 cumulative convert- 
ible preferred outstanding, and 
holders of this stock were offered 
the new preferred on a share-for- 
share basis. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the new preferred, together with 
other company funds of approxi- 
mately $21,000,000, will be used to 
redeem, on or about next July 1, 
at $105 per share and accrued 
dividends, any of the $4.50 pre- 
ferred shares then recente 

a 


Assoc. Telephone Co. 
Pfd. Being Offered 


An investment group headed by 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
and Mitchum, Tully & Co. is 
offering today 280,312 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock, $20 
par value, 412% series of Associ- 
ated Telephone Co., Ltd. 

Of this total 238,000 shares are 
being offered subject to the com- 
pany’s proposal of exchange made 
to holders of the cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, $1.25 series. Under 
this proposal holders of the old 
preferred are entitled to exchange 
on a share-for-share basis. In 
addition they will receive a cash 


Tide Water 


$3.75 cumu- 








-| payment of $4 for each share of 
‘old preferred exchanged. The 
exchange offer will expire on 
) May ai, 1865. 

, Net proceeds of the sale, to- 
'gether with other funds of the 


|company, will be used to redeem 


at $26.50 a share all unexchanged 


| Shares of old preferred stock and 





»~, | to cover the cash adjustment in- 


cidental to the exchange. 
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AS PART OF A GREAT AND VITAL WAR INDUSTRY 


Standard Oil Reports: 


ITS ACTIVITIES FOR 1944 


EXCERPTS FROM THE ANNUAL PEPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS 


Note — The shorter terms “Company” and “Jersey’’ are sometimes used for brevity to refer 


collectively to all companies consolidated in the financial statements, or to one or more of them. 


The Petroleum Industry Record —“Small companies as well as large... performed an incom- 
parable feat in 1944. In response to the insatiable demands of war the men and women of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) did their part for Victory by producing and refining the 
greatest volume of oil in Company history.” 


Company Output 1,000,000 Bbls. Per Day — “While the U. S. oil industry was increasing its 
domestic crude oil output by 11% over 1943, the Company increased its output by more than twice 
that figure—by 24% ... For the first year in Company history the total volume of crude oil processed 
in domestic and foreign refineries of our affiliated companies exceeded 1,000,000 barrels per day.” 


Reserves Ample for Many Years — “Although this high rate of production resulted in record 
withdrawal from the Company’s domestic crude oil reserves, these reserves were maintained and 
even slightly bettered during the year. Despite the restrictions imposed by wartime conditions, 
intensive exploration was conducted and resulted in the discovery of substantial new reserves... 
Jersey studies of undeveloped petroleum possibilities in the U. S. and in this hemisphere indicate 
that crifide oil supplies will be ample for many years.” . 


100 Octane for 1 in 5 Planes — “The Company has continued to be the world’s largest producer 
of 100 octane aviation gasoline. One out of every five planes of the United Nations was flown on 
Jersey-made fuel during the year. This achievement is the direct result of years of leadership in 
100 octane —a fuel first brought to large scale manufacture by Jersey.” 


Company Processes Taught to Others — “Processes developed by Jersey in past years for the 
production of 100 octane, synthetic rubber and toluene, as well as...other critical petroleum prod- 
ucts, were widely used by many manufacturers... Eighty per cent of,all toluene used for explosives 
by the U.S. and our Allies now comes from petroleum and the bulk of it #s produced through the use 
of Jersey processes... Nearly 90% of the tonnage of butadiene (for synthetic rubber) now being 
obtained from petroleum is manufactured in plants using one or more Jersey-developed processes... 
Company people have helped Government and other manufacturers in the solution of war produc- 
tion problems—and Jersey knowledge and skill have been willingly taught to others.” 


Peacetime Facilities Invaluable in War — “Company ships, docks, storage tanks and all other 
facilities— most of them built during peace— have proved invaluable in war. Time and again equip- 
ment of our world-wide organization has been used by the Armed Forces to perform vital tasks.” 


Employees Maintained a Fine Record — “There were no production stoppages due to strikes — 
a record which has been maintained since long before Pearl Harbor... About half the emlpoyees 
had records of 10 years or more of service and over one-fourth had been employed more than 20 years 
...over 1,000 employees have already returned to the Company from military service. In addi- 
tion 632 veterans not formerly with us have 
been employed.” 





The Future—“Supplying the petroluem needs 
of wartime will continue to take priority over all 
other Company considerations so long as the 
conflict lasts. Nevertheless...thought is being 
given to post-war problems such as the return 
of our men and women now in the Armed Serv- 
ices, oil reserves, reconversion, post-war prod- 
ucts... The Company will be prepared for the 
opportunities ahead with an organization which, 
strengthened by the return of employees in serv- 
ice, will be better equipped than ever to serve 
the public both at home and abroad.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFPFILIATED COMPANIES 


E ciaies of the full report available 
on request as long as they last. 
Because of paper shortages, only 
limited quantities can be printed. 
Address Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 














PRODUCTS OF THIS COMPANY 
WHICH ARE HELPING TO 
SHORTEN THE WAR: 


AEROSOL INSECTICIDE BOMBS 

AIRCRAFT CONTROL LUBRICANT 

AIRCRAFT ENGINE OILS 

AIRCRAFT PARTS 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 
COMPONENTS 

ANTI-ICING FLUID 

AUTOMOTIVE GASOLINES 

AUTOMOTIVE GREASES 

AVIATION GASOLINES 

BUNA WN (PERBUNAN) RUBBER 

BUNKER FUEL OILS 

BUTADIENE 

BUTYL RUBBER 

CABLE OILS 

CANS 

CATALYSTS 

COMPASS FLUID 

COMPRESSOR OILS 

CONTAINER LINING 

CUMENE 

CUTTING GASES 

CUTTING OILS 

DIESEL FUELS 

DIESEL LUBRICANTS 

DI-ISOBUTYLENE 

EMULSIFIED CUTTING OILS 

ENGINE OIL 

ETHYL ALCOHOL 

ETHYL ETHER 

ETHYLENE 

EXTREME PRESSURE LUBRICANTS 

FLIT 

FOG OIL 

GEAR OILS 

GRAPHITE GREASES 

GRINDING OILS 

HEAVY DUTY LUBRICATINGOILS 

HYDRAULIC BRAKE FLUID 

HYDRAULIC CONTROL OIL 

HYDROGEN 

HYDROGEN CHLORIDE 

ILLUMINATING OILS 

INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 

}NDUSTRIAL FUELS 

INSECT REPELLENTS 

INSECTICIDES 

INSTRUMENT OILS 

INSULATING OILS 

ISOPROPYL ACETATE 

ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 

JET PROPULSION FUEL 

KEROSENE 

LAUNCHING BASEKOTE 

LAUNCHING GREASES 

LOW TEMPERATURE GREASES 

MACHINE GUN LUBRICANT 

MEDICINAL OILS 

METHYL ETHYL KETONE 

MOTOR OILS 

NAPHTHENIC ACIDS 

PACKAGE COATING 

PAINT THINNERS 

PARAFLOW 

PARANOX 

PARAPOID 

PARATONE 

PETROLATUMS 

PHENOLS 

POLYBUTENES 

PRESSURE GUN LUBRICANTS 

PYRETHRUM CONCENTRATE 

QUENCHING OILS 

RAILROAD JOURNAL GREASES 

RANGE OIL 

RECOIL OILS 

REFRIGERATOR OIL 

RIFLE BORE CLEANER 

RUST PREVENTIVES 

SIGHTING SYSTEMS 

SODIUM SULPHONATE SOAPS 

SOLID SAFETY FUEL 

SOLVENTS 

SPARK PLUG LUBRICANT 

STEERING ENGINES 

SUPERCHARGER OIL 

TEMPERING OILS 

TENTAGE TREATING 
COMPOUND 

TOLUENE FOR TNT 

TORPEDO TAIL PACKING 
COMPOUND 

TRANSFORMER OILS 

TURBINE OILS 

UNDERWATER GEAR GREASES 

WATERPROOF GREASES 

WAXES 

WHITE OILS 
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UNITED STATES | 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


A Primary Market Serving 


Corporations * Banks 


Institutional and other Investors 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The sharp advance that took place in the intermediate imaturi- 
ties of the taxable bonds, which carried these obligations to new all- 
time highs, was the outstanding development in the Government 
bond market. . . . The largest gains were made in the longer maturi- 
ties of this group, with the 2s of June and December, 1952-54 !ead- 
ing the move with advances of about 10/32nds. . . . The substantial 
appreciation that has already taken place in the 2% taxable group, 
and in particular the 2s due June and December, 1952-54, has given 
rise to the question if any further price betterment can be antici- 
pated, especially in the last two maturities. 

Based on the continued adherence to the financing policy 
adopted by the Treasury for the Seventh War Loan, the opinion 
is held in certain quarters that the 2s due June and December, 
1952-54, will probably move ahead in price until they reach a 
yield, to the call date, of about 1.50%. 

This yield would indicate a price of about 103.10/32 for the 2s 
que June, 1952-54, and a level of approximately 103.17/32 for the 2s 
due December, 1952-54. .. . Although some price appreciation may 
still be available in the longest of the taxable 2s, it is indicated the 
greater part of the advance has already taken place in these obliga- 
Sioms. .. . 


QUIZ IS ON 

With a 1.50% yield basis expected, by some, for the 7 and 714- 
year 2s the old guessing game as to where the new 5-year 14s 
will sell when they are available in the open market, is again in 
style... If there are no offerings of securities to the commercial 
banks during the coming War Loan, or the period following ihe 
drive, other than certificates, and the Treasury continues to forbid 
the sale of outstanding obligations by the savings banks and life 
insurance companies, it is expected there will be a substantial de- 
mand for the new 142% bond, with a yield basis of about 1.30% 
indicated. 


This would be equivalent to a price of about 101 for the 
new bond, when it is available in the open market, at the end of 
the drive. ... 


Such a price would mean a much larger premium than was ever 
available, initially, in the 2s. . . . A good demand is still in evidence 
for the restricted 2144s, due 1956-59, and these bonds again went into 
mew high ground. ... The 2's, due 1967-72 made new highs, with 
some lessening of demand noted near the end of the week. 


PARTIAL EXEMPTS INACTIVE 

The partially exempt issues were quiet and about unchanged 
for the week, with reports indicating that some of the intermediate 
term obligations have been sold, with the funds being reinvested in 
the last four maturities of these bonds. The 1945 callable and 
maturing issue of the partially tax exempt bonds were being acquired 
by institutions that wanted them for tax purposes. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


The probability that future offerings of securities by the Treas- 
ury to the commercial banks will consist almost exclusively of short- 
term obligations is creating a great demand for the outstanding un- 
restricted long-term taxable issues. 

Despite the substantial appreciation that has already taken 
place in these obligations the opinion is held among some of the 
shrewdest followers of the Government bond market that the 
unrestricted taxable 214s, due 1967-72, are the most attractive 
of the taxable issues. . 


These sources also recommend the purchase of this bond by 
commercial banks at this time. It was pointed out that under 
the present method of financing the highest coupon rate the com- 
mercial banks are likely to get in the future will be 14%... . 


An offering of 114% bonds would probably have no impor- 
tant effect marketwise on a 214% security, although some price 
adjustment would probably be evidenced in the 2s... . 


The savings banks and insurance companies, under prevailing 


conditions, will not be sellers of the outstanding taxable securi- 


A BIG “IF” 

Even if these institutions were to be given the “go ahead” by the 
Treasury to make some “normal portfolio adjustments,” it is indi- 
«cated that they would hold their 214s and sell the 2s. Income 
as important to the savings banks and insurance companies, and it is 
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CONTINUOUS 


| Le Roi Co. Com. 
| Koehring Co. Com. 





| Standard Silica Co. Com. 


225 EAST MASON ST. 
PHONES—Daly 5392 





North’n Pap. Mills Co. Com. & Pfd. 
Central Elec. & Gas Co. Pfd. 

| Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com. Central Telephone Co. Pfd. 

| Compo Shoe Mchy.Com. & Pfd. Hamilt’n Mfg. Co. Part. Pref. & Com. 
| Rochester Telephone Co. Com. James Mfg. Co. Pfd. & Com. 

Wis. Pwr. & Lt. Co.6 &€7% Pd. 


Chicago: State 0933 


: LOEWI & GO. 





INTEREST IN: 


MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
Teletype MI 488 





Missouri Pacific R.R. 


54% Notes 


GIVAN COMPANY 


735 N. WATER STREET 
MILWAUKEE 2 
Tel.: Daly 3237 Teletype: MI 592 











value of $3.63 per share reported 
increase of 4.68%. 


three months ended March 31, 
estimated taxes, was transferred 
directly to earned surplus. 


interest on marketable securities 


against profit on sale of securi- 


ties), $1,815, leaving a net income | 


for the period of $5,873. 


The Wisconsin Central Ry. re- 
ports for ,the three months ended 
March 31, 1945, gross from rail- 
way of $4,776,788, as against $5,- 
219,295 for the first quarter of 


The income from dividends and 


for the quarter totaled $13,627; 
general and administrative ex- 
penses, $5,939; provision for in-| 


come taxes (after applying $7,310 | 


Wisconsin Brevities 


As of March 31, 1945, the net asset value of Wisconsin Investment 
Co. stock was $3.80 per share. The latter compares with a net asset 


on Dec. 31, 1944, and represents an 


Net profit on sales of securities of $39,019 was realized during che 
1945. 


This sum, less a provision “or 
|'crease of 5.4%. Operating ex- 
| penses, including taxes and depre- 
ciation, aggregated $28,790,000, an 
increase of 6.4%. Provisions for 
taxes amounted to $9,399,600, or 
| 27.2 cents of every dollar re- 
ceived for sales and services, and 
were $149,600 higher than the 
preceding period. Provision for 
depreciation was $3,055,673, 
|equivalent to 8.8% of operating 
revenues. 
| Electric output for the 
| months was 2,694,544,773 kilowatt 
hours, an increase of 7.9% over 
the previous 12 months. Output 
for the first quarter of 1945 was 


12 | 


1944, and net railway operating 
income of $412,009, compared 
with $619,569 for the first three 
months of 1944. 


7.3 greater than in the 1944 pe- 
riod. 


A. L. Batten Rejoins 
Herbert Blizzard Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Herbert 
H. Blizzard & Co., 123 So. Broad 
Street, announces that Lt. Arthur 
L. Batten, recently resigned from 
the U. S. Army Air Corps, has re- 
joined their organization. 

A veteran of World War I, hav- 
| ing served overseas in 1918 with 
| the 143rd and 279 Aero Squadron, 

: _ | Lt. Batten accepted a commission 
Net income of the Wisconsin | jn April, 1942. After being sta- 
Electric Power Co. for the 12) tioned at Luke Field, ’Ariz.; Big 
months ended March 31 was $4,-| Spring, Texas, and Kirkland 
153,000. Of this sum, $1,512,000 | Field. N. M., he was appointed 
was paid in dividends to pre-| Adjutant, Air Corps Rescue Boat 
ferred stockholders, $1,596,000 in| School at New Orleans. He was 
dividends to common stockholders | jater stationed at Hunter Field, 
and $1,044,000 was retained in the Savannah, Ga., as Base Boat Of- 
business. Net income for the pre- ficer in charge of Rescue Boat 
ceding 12 months was $4,067,000. | Actitivities prior to taking his last 

Operating revenues for the 12) assignment as officer in charge of 
months were $34,608,434, an in-! the motor pool at that field. 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co., whose 
main plant is at Beloit, Wis., has 
declared an extra dividend of 25 
cents and a quarterly dividend of 
25 cents, both payable June 1 to 
common shareholders of record 
May 12. 





Waukesha Motor Co..has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25| 
cents per share payable July 2 to| 
stockholders of record June 1. 





believed this would be an important reason for the retention of their 
242% bonds. 

Also the position of the savings banks and insurance com- 
panies in the 2!4s due 1967-72 is considerably smaller than their 
holdings of 2s, and it is believed this would also influence any 
selling these institutions might do... . 

The holdings of United States Government agencies, Federal and 
other investors, in the 21+s due 1967-72 are large, but it is believed 
that any selling from these sources would be well taken. Also, such 
selling would probably aid the position of these bonds, which has 
been quite thin, and make for a more orderly market in these obliga- 
tions. 


HIGHER PRICES SEEN 

It was noted that the 242s due 1967-72 is the highest yielding 
long-term taxable security that the commercial banks can purchase, 
and with great scarcity of long-term issues in the offing, it is be- 
lieved that the demand for this obligation will eventually be »x- 
pressed in higher prices. . Accordingly, it is believed that the 
242s due 1967-72 will seek higher levels than those presently prevail- 
ing, with a yield to the call date of between 2.20% and 2.10% looked 
for in some quarters. .. . 


These levels would indicate a range of prices from about 
105% to approximately 10714. 

It was also pointed out that for institutions which are in a 
position to assume the premium involved, the last four maturities 
of the partially exempts are considered attractive at these levels on 
the assumption of higher prices for the taxable 242s due 1967-72. . . . 


EQUALIZING 

Over a period of time the tax free yield on the partially exempts 
and the taxable bonds tend to equalize. . . . Therefore, as the iax- 
able 24s, due 1967-72, advance in price, which would result in a 
smaller tax free yield, it is expected that the long partially exempts, 





particularly the 234s due 1960-65, will seek higher levels, to bring 
the tax free yield of these bonds in line with that of the taxable 
obligations. 








| 
| 





‘Thompson Products 


Preferred Offered 


Public offering of 15,000 shares 
of new 4% cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par) of Thompson 
Products, Inc., was made May 9 
by a banking group headed by 
Smith, Barney & Co., New York, 
and McDonald & Co., Cleveland, 
at $107 per share and accrued 
dividend. The bankers have also 
agreed to purchase any unex- 
changed portion of 45,000 shares 
of the new 4% preferred stock 
which are being offered to holders 
of the outstanding 5% preferred 
in exchange, on a share-for-share 
basis, plus a cash payment of 85 
cents. This exchange offer will 
expire May 15. 

Through such exchange offer 
and with the balance of the pro- 
ceeds from the offering, the com- 
pany will retire all the 45,000 
shases of old 5% preferred which 
is callable at $107 and accrued 
dividend; will retire $900,000 of 
254% notes dated Feb. 24, 1941, 
and provide itself with additional 
working capital. 


May Department Stores 
Stock Oversubscribed 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Leh- 
man Brothers offered late on May 
8 80,000 shares of The May De- 
partment Stores Co. common stock 
($5 par) at $3615 per share and 
promptly announced an oversub- 
scription by security dealers. 

The shares offered were part of 
a total of 2,460,792 common shares 
now outstanding, excluding shares 
held in the treasury, and the com- 
pany will receive none of the 
proceeds from the sale. Of the 
stock offered, 60,000 shares are 
being sold to the underwriters by 
a trust created by the late Louis 
Dudley Beaumont, and _ 20,000 
shares are being sold by four 
separate trusts created by the late 
Rosa May. 

The shares from the Beaumont 
trust constitute 37% of its hold- 
ings, and are being sold to in- 
crease liquid assets to enable the 
trust to carry out its charitable 
purposes and to provide for pos- 
sible additional tax liabilities. The 
shares from the Rosa May trusts 
are 56% of the holdings and are 
being sold primarily to pay bank 
loans incurred. and to reimburse 
the trusts for Federal estate taxes 
paid. 


Edward Pollard Now 
With Ernst & Ge. 


Ernst & Co., 129 Broadway, New 
York City, members N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, announce that Edward 
A. Pollard has become associated 
with them. Mr. Pollard was for- 
merly a partner in H. E. Scott & 
Co. and prior thereto in Este & 
Pollard. In the past he was with 
Rutter & Co. 


Hogle to Admit 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Kath- 
arine H. McTernan will be ad- 
mitted to partnership in J. A. 
Hogle & Co., as of May 17. She 
will make her headquarters at 
the firm’s Los Angeles office, 407 
West Sixth Street. 
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ings. As one of the latter, I have 
pulled down on my head the re- 
quest to write this paper; 
perhaps some one had a roguish 
motive, in addition, to see what 
I might say to justify such a po- 
sition. 


Real Investment Opportunities 


and | 


Just at present it is easy to say: | 


“See what has been accomplished 
and how handsome the reward has 
been in a relatively short time.” 
But the test of this judgment re- 
mains to be seen. If the answer 
is to be satisfactory over 
longer term, there are still oppor- 


the | 


tunities if prices and returns are | 


compared with other securities 
available, though obviously, 


cause of higher rail prices, these 


opportunities have narrowed 
greatly from what they were a 
year or two ago. So, it is still 


time to do some real thinking, not 


be- | 


only to consider what to do about | 
holdings but also to examine the | 


possibility of further 
Let us look over some of the fac- 
tors to be thought about. 

Our railroads have been de- 
veloping during a period of some- 
thing over 100 years. Why 
mention that? 


purchases. | 


meet an expanding scale of living, 
a dynamic transportation system 
is essential with the rails as the 
basis. 

Next, let me refer to the period 
of the 30’s. Due to a combination 
of factors, industrial activity) 
lagged and large numbers of our 
people barely existed, or at least! 
met only a portion of their desires 
for many things that were becom- 
ing part of our idea of reasonable 
living. In particular, heavy in- 
dustry was at low ebb. The trans- 
portation demand dropped down | 
to the sad looking years of 1932 
and 1938. The low point in 1932 
was about 50% of 1929, and} 
neither security holders nor rail- 
road managements had been ade- 
quately warned that any such 
thing could happen. The recovery 
of 1936 and 1937 was rudely in- 
terrupted by what looked like the | 
knockout blow of 1938. 

It was difficult to withstand the 
mob psychology that “the rails are 
done.” The gyrations in gross and | 
net reported, the conflicting ex- 


| planations, poor current working 


do I} 
Primarily, for the | 


reason that I wish to call attention | 


to the fact that this industry has 
seen many changes in the econ- 
omy of the United States, and is 
not meeting its first or its last 
problems. Both grief and 
perity have been evident in its 
history. Some thought it had 
passed its peak at various stages 
along the way. 
is doing unbelievable feats in 
moving freight and passengers. Is 


| tion 
pros- | 


capital positions, many defaults, | 
uncertainties of procedure under | 
the new bankruptcy laws, and 
effects of changes in legal lists 
were among the disturbing ele- 
ments in that period. 

Two other factors in this situa- 
tion were the predominant posi- , 
which rail bonds held in 


many portfolios during the 20’s, 


; ent | and the contrast in relative earn- 
environment as well as in its own | 


But at present it| 


this the final splurge before de-| 


cadence? I do not believe so; 
but I immediately say that 
must visualize further growth of 
our country and its industries to 
come to that conclusion. The only 
business of the roads is transpor- 
tation, and that is tied up with the 
activity and prosperity of the 
people and their daily production, 
trade and development. If we are 


one } 


to feed our towns and cities, sup- | : rena” ‘ 
appeared in other fields from time 


ply their industries with materials 
and move the finished products to 


ing stability on the part of most 
of the utility companies. The lat-j; 
ter industry was conspicuously | 
still in the growth stage and get- 
ting the benefit of refunding oper- 
ations induced by federal policies 
on interest rates and large invest- 
ment demand. Lack of confidence | 
and market support led to sharp 
wide swings in prices of railroad 


bonds and stocks. The recovery 
to good prices after the general 


market drop in 1932 was followed 
by even lower prices in 1938 or 
subsequent years. 

In passing, let me remind you 
that similar price debacles have | 
But the scars of this| 


to time. 


experience still too obvious 


to all of us. 


are 


Future Factors 

At this time the question we all 
want answered is: “What of the 
next five or ten years?” 
tunately, the answer will be the 
outcome of many varied factors. 
We could take many hours listing 
and analyzing the points that must 
be considered; so at best we can 
now refer briefly to only a por- 
tion. 

You are all familiar with the 
much discussed capital positions 
of the roads and recent changes. 
The peak of railroad fixed charges 
was reached almost exactly at the 
bottom of the depression of the 
early 1930's, partly because debt 
had been expanded to finance the 
“make work” program of 1930- 
1931. Even at its maximum of a 
little over 11 billions for Class I 
roads, railroad debt was less than 
half the property investment as 
reported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission after many 
years of study. Since 1932 the 
debt has been going down due to 
payments at maturity, calls, pur- 
chase by the roads, or reorganiza- 
tions. It is probable that the fixed 
debt will come down to about 
seven billions and represent an 
even lower proportionate annual 
charge because of lowered inter- 
est in many cases. This is im- 
portant, but only one part of the 
story. I should also add that such 
a seven billion dollar figure would 
represent not much more than 
about a 30% mortgage on the de- 
preciated property account. Give 
this figure a bit of further thought 
at more leisurely moments. 


Effect of Debt Structure 

There much to justify the 
argument that the amount and 
form of capitalization of the in- 
dividual road prior to 1930 was 
the chief determinant of the credit 
standing during the following ten 
years. A comparison of the Penn- 
sylvania, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, the Union Pacific, and oth- 
ers with such roads as the New 
York Central, the Southern, and 
the Southern Pacific shows they 
were not so terribly far apart in 
their operating figures, but that 
the more conservative bonded 
debts of the former group per- 
mitted coverage of charges in the 
lean years while the others were 
short of their requirements. The 
better liens of the strong roads 


is 
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gave a 


, themselves 


| the 


Unfor- | 
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was some 
all times. 
sity 


when 
surrounding 
railroad 


one 
gloom. 


to too much generalizing. 


Too 


many 


average 
As 


gage. 


Often the 


meant 


tems have 
of the 


Shore 315s 


property 


( rT ) coy jac Ss ’ 7 : . “ A 
hough open Hesues on valuable | a period when so litle attention is 
teal s dita et men “Jarge junior ob- paid to the intrinsic value of the 
ligations. How many investors ere wg of phen ee eal Prhe 

¢ istories o 3) a : a 
have looked carefully at the re-|—. : - ne ’ ‘ * P 

age Fr me voice of intrinsic value was 

lation of these’ senior bonds to 


property value, 





seem 


on 
first 
closed so that junior bonds were 
created when property was built 
up or expanded. 
provisions which were stipulated 
in the mortgages may as yet have 
nothing because often 50 
er even 100 year. maturities were 
set on the prior lines. 
issued with low interest rates, and 
even more important has been the 
non-callable feature. 


to 


At 


such 
mortgage 


on which 


For example, 
1997 
represent only 
account today. 


= available from many sources. 
. fet oo ogee Compare this kind of bond with 
~ vow : a most bonds in other industries. 


There 
credit left at} 
It illustrates the neces- 
of discrimination as opposed 


have over- 
looked the simple fact that the 
railroad also 
unique feature in its debt struc- 
ture. This is the underlying mort- 
you know, 
systems were built up by consoli- 
dating many small lines. 
ous times, or before consolidation, 
modest amounts of mortgage debt 
were placed 


presents a 


most 


mileage. 


The refunding 


Many 


As the sys- 
developed, the 
property 
old issues are secured has greatly 
increased and a large equity has 
been built up. 


earning power, | 


rather good account of!and the position the holder finds 
considers | in the acid test of bankruptcy. 
working out of the 
bankruptcy, 
have been reestablished, so that 
many underlying bonds the 
received 
| regularly during recent years 
even when earnings were at their 
Chicago & Erie 5s are an 
In the same system is 
illustration of a bond 
which defaulted in interest pay- 
ments for two and one-half years, 
sold down to the middle 30’s in 
price, had its full back interest 
recognized in reorganization, and 
soon sold back to above par. This 
the prior 
Other examples of the value o£ 
this kind of bond are readily seen. 
The fear that Section 77 procedure 
would upset the principle of pri- 
orities, and some of the other cir- 
led to selling that 
produced quotations that bore no 
relation to quality or treatment. 
should be kept 
mind in looking at past records. 
In no other field are so many 
choices of this kind to be found. 
Most of the facts are not too dif- 
ficult to find, because the facts 
and figures as to the railroads are 


the 
in 


In 
roads 


on 
bondholder 


' 
} 
| 


has 


worst. 
example. 
-~ | another 

rail 


vari- | 


was was 


cumstances, 


were 
These facts 


value 
these 


Lake 





I doubt that there will again be 


drowned by sales hysteria. 
(Continued on page 2070) 
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Future Earning Power 

But what of future earning 
power and general railroad credit? 
This question immediately raises 
the discussion of gross business, 
competition, wages, rates, costs, 
governmental policies, and public 
relations. All of these must be 
thought through and followed, as 
with all other investments. Per- 
haps you can tell nee where to 
escape these problems and still 
keep our institutions functioning. 
Perhaps the size of the order is 
also the reason we often hear 
some one say that the whole sub- 
ject of investment cannot be other 
than a guessing game and that 
without good rules. The assign- 
ment of proper significance and 
judgment as to trends certainly 
requires training, experience, and 
almost an instinct rather than 
formulas, but adequate knowledge 
is absolutely essential. 

Since the railroad business has 
become a volume production in- 
dustry, our first consideration 
should be the amount of revenues 
which may be expected. Then we 
must try to find out what amount 
it may be reasonable to hope that 
management can convert into net 
earning power. History has shown 


should we go back to a business 
activity as low as that of 1940. 
While in that year the rails did 
not make a handsome showing, 
they earned their then fixed 
charges in most cases with a rea- 
sonable margin. With newly re- 
duced charges and the larger gross 
resulting from more activity, a 
substantially smaller 
net ratio will be required to give 
protection to fixed charge re- 
quirements. 


Truck Competition 

Competition from trucks was, in 
general opinion, the matter of 
greatest concern during the 30's. 
Actually the volume of traffic 
lost was not so important as the 
loss in revenue due to voluntary 
rate reduction made by the roads 
to retain the higher class traffic 
most attractive to the motor car- 
rier. Probably most of you are 
aware of what has been happen- 
ing in that industry for a number 
of years now. First, regulation was 
placed under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission only as re- 
cently as 1940, which meant estab- 
lishing uniform rates and rates | 


| related to costs. Secondily, union- 
'ization of employees has gone a 


that the roads have great ability | 


to control expenses, but a limit 
must be expected in periods of 
low traffic. 

If, in the post-war years, we 
are to see the national income in 
the $100-$125 billion range, as 
commonly discussed, I fail to see 
much to get worried about in re- 
gard to railroad traffic. That na- 
tional income is some 50% higher 
than the figure for 1940. For 
many years there has been a rea- 
sonable relationship, around 6% 
between national income and rail- 
road gross. The country will be 
in an extremely unhappy position 


|rates are low, the roads showed 


long way to alter that aspect of | 
this form of competition from ten | 
years ago, both in connection with 
wages and hours. The result is | 
that although |. present railroad 


a favorable operating ratio even 
in 1940, since when the ratio has 
been greatly improved; but in 
this same period the operating 
ratio for the trucks was becom- 
ing unfavorable. Recently most 
trucking companies have been 
asking for higher rates in order 
to show even a small margin of | 
profit. The indication is that} 


operating | 


‘largest volume 


the roads have experienced the 
worst, and that they have good 
hopes of gaining back a portion 


of this lost business, especially 
where the haul is over about 150 
miles. Truck and rail should be 


better coordinated. 

In my opinion, decentralization 
of industry and resulting changes 
in traffic flow have been as im- 
portant as truck competition. In 
some cases individual roads have 
gained; in others, lost volume of 
traffic from changes in industrial 
locations. 

It might be well to clarify some 
hazy thinking on this subject by 
pointing out that the best figures 
available indicate that the portion 
of total freight ton mileage in the 
United States moved by the rail- 
roads in 1929 was about 74%. That 
handled by trucks was estimated 
at between three and four per 
cent. Pipelines took perhaps 
five per gent. Movement on the 
Great Lakes represented a high 
figure of some 15% because of the 
large volume of iron ore and coal. 


|; Only a small balance was carried 
on 


the inland waterways. 


for trucks, pipelines 9%, shipping 
jon the Great Lakes 16%, and 
waterways something over 3%. 
Under war conditions the rail 


proportion has moved back above 
70% with loss by all others ex- 
cept the pipelines. 


Air Competition 
It is the question of air traffic 
which will probably produce the 


near future. It seems probable 


| that passenger traffic on the roads | 
| will 
| the longer haul Pullman business. | 
| Whether the improvements in cars 


suffer, although mostly in 


and train services will be ade- 


quate to offset such loss is diffi- 
| cult to say. 
| passenger traffic is normally op- 
,erated at a loss, the question will 


Since for most roads 


be a nice one for each manage- 
ment to figure out as to how much 
money can be wisely spent in this 
field. Incidentally, I might re- 


from this source of competition | mark that I have been rather as- 
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‘tonished to find how few people! equipment have been found dur- 


who are well posted on railroad 
matters realize the proportion of 
net from freight operation which 
had been consumed over the years 
prior to the war by the losses on 


passenger business. Here, how- 
lever, the railroad managements 
|differ as to the fairness of ac- 


cepting at face value the results 
obtained by using ICC accounting. | 


| Many people are also of the opin- 


ion that total travel will be great- | 
er after the war than in the dec- | 


jade before, so that the roads will 


have a larger demand from which | 
to draw. Attractive equipment and |! 
shortened schedules might pro-|! 


i duce some real results, especially 


if operating costs of such trains 
are lowered as most estimates in- 
dicate. 

What will happen in the freight 
or ordinary railroad business from | 


|plane competition over a period 


| that 


= ; The | undoubtedly offer the larger field 
approximate share of the roads | for advancement, there can be no 
in 1940 was about 65%, with 7% | doubt of improvements also in the 


| 


| 
! 





of words in the} 





| 


| 





of years to still too difficult to 
gauge adequately. It seems to me 
it is largely a question of| 
costs and technological improve- | 
ments. Although plane operations 


rails. There is no question that 
the best estimate of the cost of 
moving freight by air immediately | 
after the termination of the war,; 
about 17 cents per ton mile, shows 
a rate so high in relation to most 
of the railroad business that little 
effect will be seen immediately. 
Do not forget that a thousand per 
cent increase in air-borne freight 
over the maximum to date by 
commercial planes would be only 
a fraction of one per cent of rail- 
road net ton miles. While this; 





| subject will bear continued watch- 
ling, it is not in my opinion one | 


of the immediate problems. 


The Operating Expense Problem 

Wages, rates, and costs of sup- 
plies can, in this brief discussion, 
be grouped together because they 
are so closely interrelated. While 
the roads have a rather high per- 
centage of wages in their 


most other industries, it is a fact 
that for the last 20 years, a period 
of steadily increasing wages, the 
proportion of such expenses has 
remained in a narrow range. 
roughly between 40 and 47% of 


gross. In fact, in only one period 
before that did the figure get 
much higher, which was imme- 


diately following government op- 
eration during the last war. In 
general, I think that it is only fair 
to say that railroad wages bear a 
closer relationship to other wages 
in the country than for many 
years in the past. As wages have 
increased, the manpower required 
to produce a given unit of trans- 
portation has declined: and it does 
not seem that this will change 
for some time to come. More 
machine operation, better use of 
power, heavier loadings, and 
many technological improvements 


total | 
operating costs as compared with | 


| age 





appear as each year goes by. As 
with most other industries, many 
improvements in method and 


ing the war period. These will, 
without question, assist when 
traffic recedes. Furthermore, it 
is to be expected that overtime 
will be greatly reduced and aver- 
labor efficiency increased. 
Railroad costs are padded by such 
factors under war conditions. In 
most cases the roads’ first con- 
sideration has been to move the 
traffic and assist the war effort 
regardless of cost. 

It is of interest to note that on 
Class I roads approximately 
1,250,000 employees handled in 
1942 some 638 billion ton miles of 
freight business as compared with 
1929 when 1,660,000 employees 
handled 447 billion ton miles. The 
1942 payroll was $36,000,000 high- 
er because of the wage scale in- 
creases, the hourly wage average 
showing over 85 cents as against 
67 cents; but gross revenues at 
lowered rates were over a billion 
dollars higher. In order to pro- 
duce an increase of net operating 
income of 19% above 1929, the 
roads performed 43% more freight 
service and even larger propor- 


tionate passenger’ service. In 
other words, the ton miles per 
employee increased greatly be- 


tween these years. 


Costs of supplies and materials 
will, of course, be related to the 
over-all price scales which all in- 
dustry will have to deal with in 
post-war days. If costs and wages 
remain high or increase above the 
present level, it also follows that 
the present railroad rate structure 
is extremely low. With an aver- 
age net ton mile rate of approxi- 
mately 913 mills, we have now 
the lowest rates for movement of 
freight for some 30 years. Other 
forms of transportation will nec- 


| essarily be affected by high wages 


and costs; so that even though 
rail rates were increased modest- 
ly, they would still be relatively 
low. The action of the ICC has 
shown a realization of such fac- 
tors in handling rate questions for 
a good many years. Even the 
latest extension of the reduction 
in rates appears to be largely in- 
fluenced by the OPA and the tax 
effect on any additional rail net 
earnings. 

Here I should like to throw in 
another comment on a_ subject 
which has been used to support 
arguments of various kinds as to 
railroad prospects. That is as to 
the present condition of the roads 
and their equipment due to war 
usage. It is my belief from study 
and observation that in general 
the physical plant carries some 


deferred maintenance but that 
improvements have more than 
counter-balanced so that on the 


whole the rail plant is better than 
ever before in history. Most of 
these improvements are perma- 
nent factors in lowering costs and 
providing better service. Condi- 
tions have forced the continued 
use of old equipment long since 
written out of the capital account, 
so that its disappearance after 
the war will be at no one’s re- 
gret. As well as new equipment, 
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further line and structual changes; roads have been able to stand up 
can be foreseen when materials!as well as they have against the 
and manpower are available, but | pouring of tax money, even be- 


all 
Under prosperous conditions the 


these should be beneficial. | yond the capital invested in the 


railways, into highways, water- 


developments are almost unend-/| ways, airports, and other facili- 


ing. 


I can assure you that rail- | ties, is a fact that should have 


road management is looking over | real recognition when considering 
the thousands of factors and ma- | the vitality and the place of our 
terials that enter into their daily ! railroads. 


problems. 


Government Policies 


It seems to me that it can be 
stated definitely that, on balance, 
governmental policies during the 
last 25 years have been directed 
toward producing reasonable re- 
sults for the railroads. Congress 
has made several attempts. We 
have had in the ICC one of the 
best of the government regulating 
agencies. From the _ investor’s 
point of view, it is easy to say 
that desired results have not been 
accomplished. But it seems to me 
that the ICC was not primarily 
responsible for the unfortunate 
showing during the 30’s and that 
the ICC is to be more commended 
than blamed, especially if prog- 
ress continues. Do not forget that 
there was a margin of net at the 
low point in 1932 of $326 million 
before interest; and some roads 
earned and paid dividends on 
stock at a time when many of our 
best corporations and industries 
were in the red. The latest move 
by the Department of Justice in 
the anti-trust suit against the 
western roads seems to be an 
illustration of a move disregard- 
ing facts and common sense, and 
I trust that these will prevail. 


Directly involved in the ques- 
tions of governmental regulation 
is the one of public relations as 
carried on by railroad manage- 
ment. The Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads’ program and rea- 
sonable efforts on the part of the 
individual roads can be continued 
and further developed. The ex- 
cellent contribution made by the 
industry during the war should 
help. This is also important when 
we consider that there is no ques- 
tion of the fact that the railroads 
can be a considerable factor in 
supplying a portion of the post- 


war jobs. Much additional capital 


will have to be invested. Better 
track and facilities are required 


for faster trains, worn out and 
obsolete equipment must be re-| 
placed, cost saving machinery 
must be installed. Most of the 


present plant was insialled before 
1930, and a much reduced replace- 
ment program was forced on the 
roads during the following years. 
Will private funds be available to 
do the job? While some money 
will come from the strong current 
position now built up, few roads 
will not guard this newly experi- 
enced strength quite jealously. 
Increased depreciation charges 
will supply only a part. The as- 
surance of a fair return to the 
investor and a reasonable chance 
to show earnings will depend to 
a substantial degree on the atti- 
tude and operation of public pol- 
icies. 

One of the discouraging factors 
has been that the portion of the 
transportation industry that han- 
dies almost three-quarters of our 
freight movement has been effect- 
ed by all kinds of public policies 
and bodies, which in many ways 
seem to have forgotten that the 
investor is a part of the public 
interest. This greatest single 
private business has had to face 
the building of competitive meth- 
ods of transportation by use of 
the funds of the taxpayers, in- 
cluding the railroads themselves, 
without full comprehensicn of all 
the results which might follow. 
Perhaps this will continue to the 
point where we can 
have the railroads under private 


no longer | 


operation, but to my mind that, 


would be most unfortunate and 
should be recognized as a 


long | 


step toward socialization of our | 


entire national economy. 
period immediately ahead, this 
major question must be thought 
out and clearly presented for the 
national decision. 


In the | 


That the rail-' 


Essentials of Private Ownership 


To the end that private owner- 
ship may be preserved in the 
transportation industry of this 
country, efforts must be directed 
to accomplish the understanding 
and realization of several im- 
portant points. First, the industry 
must be profitable; second, the 
benefits of various types of trans- 
portation by common carriers 
should be recognized and iairly 
treated so that they are available 
to the entire industry; third, a 
reasonable number of competitive 


! 
transportation systems should 
| gradually be evolved out of all 
| forms of facilities in order to give 
the greatest efficiency and econ- 
omy in the service of the public. 


| This is a large program. It will 
\require ample and _ intelligent 
|consideration. For a brief state- 


;ment of the problem and _ sug- 
gested changes in national policy, 
let me refer you to the booklet 
| presented early last year by the 
|Transportation Association of 
| America. 

There is time here for only 
passing comment on the fact that 
labor has a real interest in the 
solution of these problems. Dur- 
ing the years following 1929 it has 
|}appeared to many that labor had 
lost sight of the necessity of a 
strong industry if it were to con- 
tinue to gain its purpose of a good 
wage scale and economic security. 
The old conflict will go on be- 
tween technological improvements 





|bringing labor displacement and 
organized effort to hold on to jobs 
no longer required under more 
efficient operation, unless there is 
a new period of expansion. The 
political position of labor has 
been extremely strong, but would 
soon feel the effect of throttling 
the flow of new capital funds. 
Previously invested capital has 
shown its vulnerability and much 
of it has paid a heavy price, with 
the result that it is very timid in 
future ventures unless given real 
encouragement. Wise union lead- 
ership must see this and act ac- 
cordingly. Fortunately, leader- 
ship in railroad labor has gen- 
erally been among the most able. 


If we are to continue to have 
private management as a national 
policy and proper incentive, the 
railroad industry will 
for many years to be a dynamic 
industry able to produce a reason- 





able profit. 


'think that they 
continue | 


On the other hand, | 


| Should the regulative processes 
|not be directed to these objec- 
|tives, investments in railroad se- 
| curities will be only one of the 
| various types which will suffer. 
From studying these and other 
| factors, it seems to me that there 
is a proper basis for investment 
|values in railroad bonds. I have 
'briefly mentioned the unique po- 
sition of some of the underlying 
securities in this field for the 
cautious or conservative. There 
is still a fair supply and in gen- 
eral a better rate of return than 
afforded by other bonds open to 
our consideration. In some cases, 
junior mortgages have, by reduc- 
tion of debt, come into better 
relative position. For those who 
can. afford to take iarger risks or 
can gauge the 
various factors more closely, there 
is larger reward in many junior 
bonds. In almost any. cause, it ' 
(Continued on page 2072) 
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ALLAWAY MILLS started in 


ee 
ae 


1900 with one 


Making Cotton Textiles 
....and American Citizens 


The Company’s policy of 


“making 


American 





CE vias at LaGrange, Ga., and a few hundred 
employees. Today Callaway Mills operates 
ten plants employing about 5,060 people and proc- 
esses approximately one hundred million pounds 
of cotton per year. 


The range of manufactured items includes industrial 
fabrics, mechanical and commercial yarns and fab- 
rics, cotton chenille and tufted rugs and mats, 
matching terry towel ensembles, laundry textiles and 
industrial wiping cloths. At the present time ap- 
proximately 85% of Callaway’s vast production facil- 
ities are concentrated on fabrics and yarns used in 
the war effort. 


Callaway Mills was one of the first of the major 
cotton textile manufacturers to establish its own 
sales organization. Today this organization, in 
addition to selling all the products of Callaway 
Mills, acts also as selling house for other mills. 


Another advertisement in the 
featuring Southern developments. 
companies, is ready to do its part 


series 
Equitable has helped to finance many Southern 
in supplying 


citizens” is reflected in the expanded educational 
and welfare facilities of LaGrange, such as medical 
and nursing service, bonuses, group insurance, better 
schools, churches, gardens, greenhouses, swimming 
pools and public parks. 


Callaway research is constantly seeking new ways 
of improving cotton textiles for the war, for industry 
and for the home. This research will be reflected, 
too, in the cotton products of tomorrow. When 
victory is won, Callaway will offer new specialty 
items in both the industrial fabrics and industrial 
yarns field. 


The progressiveness and foresight of Callaway 
Mills has resulted in growth from a single cotton 
mill selling its produce through a commission 
merchant to a company with facilities for manufac- 
turing, styling, merchandising, advertising and 
research, all within one organization. 
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seems improbable that there will 

















difficult to foresee fully; but at 
least temporarily, danger of de- 
faults would seem to be removed. 


tory. This is because of the 
unprecedented current assets po- 
sitions which have been built up, 
in addition to debt reduction, so 
that even many of the roads which 
have in the past made the poorest 
showing under adverse conditions 








Railroad Equities 
Although interested primarily 
railroad bonds, I should like 
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> SOUTHERN UNION GAS COMPANY 
Notice of Stock Purchase Rights to Stockholders 


Subject to the condition noted below, the Board of Directors has 
authorized the issuance and delivery to stockholders of record at close 
of business on May 10, 1945, of warrants entitling such stockholders or 
their assigns to purchase for One Dollar ($1.00) per share, payable in 
cash, one (1) additional share of common stock of Southern Union Gas 
Company, par value One Dollar ($1.00), for each ten (10) shares of 
such stock held of record on that date; provided, that no fractional 
share of stock will be issued. Stock Purchase Warrants to purchase one 
or more whole shares will be issued in the names of record stockholders 
subject to exercise or to assignment, and Stock Purchase Warrant Scrip 
for fractional shares will be issued in bearer form subject to transfer by 
delivery but exercisable only when accompanied by like scrip together 
representing the right to purchase one (1) full share. Warrants and scrip 

~ will be exercisable in the manner and time to be stated therein. 
Persons receiving stock certificates of Southern Union Gas Company 
after the record date but at any time prior to expiration of the warrants 
and warrant scrip, against surrender of old stock certificates issued by 
other merging corporations (New Mexico Gas Company, New Mexico 
Eastern Gas Company or [old] Southern Union Gas Company}, as pro- 
vided in the Agreement of Merger and Consolidation dated September 2, 
1942, will not be affected by the record date of May 10 as to stock so 
received, but will contemporaneously with their receipt of such stock 
receive warrants and/or scrip described above entitling them or their 
assigns to purchase for One Dollar ($1.00) per share, payable in cash, 
one (1) additional share for each ten (40) shares of stock so received. 
The issuance and delivery of warrants and warrant scrip is conditional . 
upon formal authorization by New Mexico Public Service Commission of — 
the stock sale involved and upon approval by a majority in interest of 
the stockholders of an amendment to the Certificate of Incorporation 
increasing the number of authorized common shares from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000, such amendment to be acted upon at the annual meeting of 
stockholders to be held at Dallas, Texas, May 30, 1945. Following such 
authorization and approval warrants and warrant scrip will be mailed 
(on or about June |, 1945) from the office of The Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Transfer Agent, Chicago, Illinois, to stockholders of record on 
May 10. If not exercised the warrants and warrant scrip will expire 
@pproximately 30 days after mailing, the exact time of expiration to be 
stated therein. 
9 Because these securities are believed to be exempt from registration 

they have not been registered, and it is not intended that they will be 
registered, with the Securities & Exchange Commission; but such 
exemption, if available, does not indicate that the securities have been 
either approved or disapproved by the Commission or that the Com- 
mission has considered the accuracy or completeness of the statements 
herein made. 

Warrants and warrant scrip will be issued for the purchase of 96,115.8 
shares of common stock (based upon the total number of such shares 
presently outstanding) and may be issued for the purchase of an addi- 
tional number of shares not exceeding 1,799.8 (based upon the maximum 
number of additional shares possible to be issued hereafter against 
surrender of old stock certificates of the other merging corporations as 
set out above). Accordingly, the minimurn number of additional shares 
subject to sale upon exercise of warrants and warrant scrip is 96,115, 
and the maxirnum is 97,915. 

It is estimated that the expenses incurred and to be incurred in con- 
nection with the distribution of the warrants, warrant scrip and comrnon 
stock, including cost of preparation and delivery thereof, will not exceed 
$4,800 or approximately 5 cents per share of common stock which may 
be gold upon exercise of the warrants and scrip. There will be no under- 
writing discounts or commissions. 

The securities are being offered by and for the benefit of Southern 
Union Gas Company. The net proceeds from the securities will be added 
to the general funds of the Company and will be used for the improvement 
or maintenance of its service and/or for the construction, completion, 
extension or improvement of its facilities. 


C. H. ZACHRY, President 





























Dallas, Texas, May 3, 1945. 


(See also notice of cash dividend below.) 





SOUTHERN UNION GAS COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


(See also the Notice of Stock Purchase Rights above.) 


A dividend of ten cents ($.10) per share on the common stock has 
been declared and will be paid on May 25, 1945, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 10, 1945. Checks will be mailed from 
The Northern Trust Company, Chicago, on or about May 25. 


H. ¥. McCONKEY, Secretary-Treasurer 
Dallas, Texas, May 3, 1945. 


























could be expected to tide through 


{to add a short comment on equi- 


ties. A simple but almost accurate 
statement can be used in most 
investment analysis as a starting 
point, if bonds of a company are 
really sound and promise con- 
|tinued confidence, the equity 


must be worthy of consideration. 


General Motors. But it does mean 
a satisfactory earnings indication 
and ability to pay dividends with 
reasonable regularity. That 
why through all trials and doubts 
many able investors have con- 
tinued to hold Pennsylvania stock. 

While the various improve- 
ments which have been referred 
to briefly have been going on, 
stocks which had been selling at 
almost nothing have been greatly 
benefited. Some of this change 
has been reflected in wide price 
increases from extremely low 
levels; but as yet the improve- 
ment almost entirely disregards 
the values behind these stocks in 
pre-depression times. If the mar- 
ket judgment as to the values of 
most non-railroad common stocks 
is right at present levels, it must 
be because the outlook is good for 
substantial business activity and 
protit margins. Under such con- 
ditions many rail stocks look to 
me to be undervalued and just 
beginning to be considered as an 
investment medium. 


It is my personal belief that 
ve shall see further progress in 
mass psychology if I am any- 


where near right in my guess that 


most investors will increasingly 
come to the conclusion that rail- 
road securities now are sound; 
that they can be counted upon; 


and that here is a proper medium 
for placing funds which do not 
seem to be able to earn an ade- 
quate return in any other direc- 
tion. Most institutions and in- 
dividuals have a relatively small 
percentage of their resources in 
the railroad field today. As in- 
vestment funds increase, the 
available supply wiil continue to 
become smaller in 





| 
| 


This seems to be a safe guess for 
some years to come, even though 
there will have to be substantial 
additional amounts invested in the 
roads to increase their equipment 


and the facilities necessary to 

handle their share of national 

transportation at low cost. 
IIE Bee - 


AS& ¥ar loan Manual 
Stresses Ind. Sales 


T':e sale of War Bords to in- 
dividuals 2s a means of combating 
in*lation is emphasized in the 


sales manual for the 7th War Loan 


Drive just published by the 
American Bankers Association 
and distributed to the banks oi 
the nation. This manual entitled 
“Banks end the Seventh War 
Loan,” was prepared by the As- 
sociation’s Committee on War 
Bond Drives, of which Tom K. 
Smith, President of The Boat- 
men’s National Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo., is Chairman. 


“The sale of $4,000,000,000 in E 
Bonds as a part of the $14,000,- 


000,000 to be raised in the 7th 
War Loan makes this drive the 
biggest security-selling task in 


history,’ said ABA President W. 
Rendolph Burgess, who is also 
vice chairman of board, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 
N. Y. “The United States Treas- 
ury has again asked banks to play 
a leacing part in this drive. As 
these E Bonds are to be sold to 
incividuals and are in small de- 
nominations, the job of soliciting 
prospects will require a large 
force of sales pecple. It is esti- 
mated that the drive, the country 
over, will enlist six miilion vol- 
unteer bond sellers who will be 
in contact with approximately 
eighty-five million War Bond 


buyers during the period from 





May 14 to June 30. 


is | 


Says European Reconstruction 
Will Be Slow 


| National City Bank of New York Sees Difficult Problems Ahead, With a 


| ized Germany Had Been the Hub. 


. | This oes not > : -e 
be cause to worry about receiver- several years of poor earnings. | eon om he Ercan Bane = Brey 
ships again in the immediate post- Exactly what effect such condi- cst ssn 2+ on i ‘ated in’ this 
war period even if business condi- tions in the transition period} ouleemee? ask vou te think ef 

i - isi r satisfac- ‘ould have upon murket values is | = eagle. ; 
tions are surprisingly unsatisfac- woul ave uf iis ‘yeeus€- 64 a eumpenty Stee | 








proportion. | 


| will 








Predicting that 


Different Pattern of Reconstruction for Each Separate Country. 
Depends on Restoration of Intra-European Trade of Which Industrial- 


“reconstruction 


Much 


on the continent of Europe is 


almost certain to be slower than after the First World War,” and that 





the “pattern of reconstruction 
likely to differ greatly from coun- 
try to country” the May issue of 
the “Monthly Bank Letter” of the 
National City Bank of New York 
analyses the situations to be dealt 
with in each of the devastated 


areas. 
“The problem of economic re- | 
construction fundamentally in- 


volves not only restoration of pro- | 
duction and resumption of the ex- 
change of goods, but adjustment! 


to changes resulting from the} 
war,” comments the “Letter.” “To| 
define it in terms of a return 


to | 
pre-war conditions is inackamenta’ 
because there can be no such re- 
turn. The situation after the war 
not be the same as before, 
either because of shifts in boun- 
daries and resources, because ol 
the steps that will be taken to 
make Germany militarily impo- 
tent, or because of changed po 
litical and social factors. 
‘However, this broader read- 
justment is not the subject of first 
importance now, when the urgent} 
problems are to produce and dis- | 
tribute food, to get railways and 
road transport in operation, to 
move lisplaced people where 
they belong, to provide housing. 
and to obtain the essential first 
material and equip- 


supplies of 
ment to enable the industries to} 


— 


start on the long road of recov- 
ery. The condition of the land 
of the industrial plant, and of | 


transportation are the basic fac- | 
tors." 


Contrasting the situation witl 
that following World War I the 
“Letter” states that “in 1918 the 
war ended abruptly. There was 
enough railway equipment i 
most countries, although it was 
over-age and in need of repair 
Except in Northern France, Bel- 


gium, and part of Eastern Europe, 





where the industrial plant suf- 
fered from destruction, rehabili- 
tation during the first year was 
primarily a problem of getting 
shipping space, of securing raw 
materials and foodstuffs, and of 
reconverting to peacetime pro- 
duction. 

“Now the presumption is that 


even when resistance on the Con- 
tinent ends, war will go on in the 
Pacific. Continuation of controls 
over the use of shipping, raw ma 
terials, and foodstuffs is to be ex- 
pected. An important part of the 
world, Southeastern Asia, with its | 


wealth of raw materials and food- | 
stuffs, will still be out of reach. | 
Over all will be the immensely | 


greater problems of rebuilding | 
and repair.” 

“Two conclusions may be drawn 
from the currently available in- 
formation,” it is stated. ‘First, | 
reconstruction on the Continent | 
of Europe is almost certain to be! 
slower than after the First World | 
War. Second, the pattern of re-| 
construction is likely to differ 
greatly from country to country. 
Not only are there different prob- 
lems, different starting periods, 
and different physical conditions, 
but there are different govern- 
mental approaches and different 
political and social doctrines.” 

Regarding post-war Germany. 
the National City analysis says 
that “of all Continental countries, 


| destruction 





Germany will unquestionably be 
faced with the longest and thorn- 
iest road to reconstruction. Most 
of her industrial plant is virtually 
wiped out. If announced inten- 
tions are followed, Germany will 
be permanently deprived of some 
of her most valuable mineral re- 
sources in Upper Silesiaand prob- 


— 
is’ 


ably in the Saar. She may lose 


agricultural lands in the East 
which produced almost 30% of 


her -basic foodstuffs.” 

“There will be reparation claims 
against Germany for goods stolen 
from her neighbors and for war 
damages. She may be stripped of 
some of her remaining equipment; 


and German manpower may be 
used to aid reconstruction in the 
countries devastated by her 


armies. She wiil certainly be the 
last to obtain outside help. 

“The restoration of normal eco- 
nomic life will be further re- 
tarded by the necessity of mili- 
tary occupation, which may con- 
tinue tor a long time, especially 
if guerilla warfare or sabotage is 
attempted. Since each occupation 


zone will be governed indepen- 
dently, the extent of communica- 
tion, transportation, and _ trade 


among the zones is doubtful. Most 
of the surplus food producing 


|! areas left to Germany will be in 


the Russian occupation zone, 
while the more industrialized dis- 
tricts will be occupied by the 
Western Allies. Military occu- 
pation may interfere also with the 


| distribution of coal, around which 
| the modern Germany industry has 


been built. It is said that as a re- 


| sult of war damage and dispersal 


| of the miners, coal output may 

not be restored to even one- 

fourth of normal by winter.” 
As to the consequences of the 


of normal economic 


| life in Germany, it is pointed out 
that over 60% of Germany’s 
peacetime trade was with other 
European countries and “she was 
particularly important as a sup- 
plier of industrial goods and as 


a market for agricultural products 
of the great area of Central and 
Southeastern Europe stretching 
from Poland to Greece, and in- 
cluding over 110 million people 
or almost one-third of the Con- 
tinent’s population, excluding 


Russia. In 1937. she received over 
20% of total exports of the seven 


Danubian and Balkan countries 


and provided them with almost 
25% of their imports.” 

“It is seldom realized,” con- 
cludes the analysis, “how large 
and important ‘intra - European 
trade has been. In the pre-war 


vears it was actually larger than 
the trade of Europe with the out- 
side world, and _ considerably 
larger than the trade of non-Eu- 
ropean Continents with each 
other. The bulk of this trade was 


| among the industrial countries of 


which exchanged 
with each other important raw 
materials and also various spe- 
cialized manufactures. 

“The question now is, what will 
happen to this intra-European 
trade if it is not restored to its old 
channels, with industrialized Ger- 
many as the hub? For dependence 
of many Eureopean countries on 
German markets, in both direc- 
tions, had been increased by the 
German bilateral trade policy of 
the °30s, and in the ’40s the con- 
queror had geared their econ- 
omies into even closer relation- 
ship with its own.” 


Rubber for Argentina 

It has been officially annou1ced 
that the United States and Brazil 
have signed a rubber agreement 
with Argentina under which her 
tire and rubber needs will soon 


the Continent 





be supplied, a United Press report 
from Buenecs Aires stated, May 2. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 
Another Ad That Produced Leads 


Amos C. Sudler & Co. of Denver, Colo., received 40 replies to 
the advertisement reproduced below. It is interesting to analyze 
the reasons why such ads pull. First, the layout is attractive. White 
space is well used to set off the copy from the rest of the page. 
Such ads STAND OUT. Secondly, note the first line ABOVE the 
heading: “Obtain This New 85-Page Booklet.” Something impor- 
tant is being offered. 

Notice, again, how new industries, such as electronics, plastics, 
synthetic rubber are played up. These are the fields in which the 
public is interested today. Here, in other words, is an opportunity 
to gain knowledge and valuable information. The punch line, “We 
expect a limited supply shortly,’ supplies an impetus for action. 
Then it does not stop here, but the ad itself supplies a convenient 
and easy way for the reader to secure the booklet, since a space is 
provided for the reader to sign name and address, clip out the ad, 
aid mail. 


It is true that this type of advertising will bring in quite a few 
leads that cannot be converted into customers, because there is usually 
a considerable percentage of people who are just curiosity seekers. 
Nevertheless the leads that are produced in many instances come 
irom people who are substantial investors. And it usually also follows 
that leads such as these are from investors who are forward-looking 
in their ideas; optimistis make good security buyers. As a matter 
of fact, no advertising, in and because of itself, will sell securities, 
except in a very exceptional case. The purpose of all such adver- 
tising is to PRODUCE POSSIBLE LEADS. The sales organization 
must qualify the leads received. However, when one ad produces 
40 inquiries, it is a reasonable assumption that at least from two to 
jour accounts can be opened if they are properly followed and 
cultivated. This is based upon a 5% to 10% conversion of leads 
into active accounts. 

The size of an account can never be determined in advance. That 
is the interesting feature of the possibilities of this type of financial 
edvertising. One account can pay for the entire cost of many months 
of such advertising. That is why the potential be ecu a > 
sistent advertising of this kind cannot be accurately evaluated in 
aauiiien: The sad of averages will make it pay IN’ DIRECT RE- 
TURNS. If leads are followed, the experience of those who have 
adhered to a steady program will show that not one large account, 
but many of them can be opened as times goes on. The usual num- 
ber of smaller accounts, of course, also add to the total results 
achieved. re 

An important point to remember in this type of advertising is 
to offer something worthwhile. In fact, every piece of literature 
which is sent out by a dealer should have some “tone” to it. You 
are judged by the literature you mail out, just the same as a man 
is often judged by his appearance. If you send out a booklet, or an 
2nalysis, MAKE IT SOMETHING WORTHY OF YOUR NAME. It is 
better to spend a few dollars more and do a good job. 

Cheap and shoddy paper and printing should be avoided—bette! 
senda nothing than an inferior mailing. Combine a constructive 
offer. timed right, with an imposing and clear presentation of your 
ideas and you are off to the right start. The door is open from 





Obtain This New 85-Page Booklet 


“SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS 


from the 


INVESTOR'S. VIEWPOINT” 


Written by a national authority, it discusses 13 
new industries such as ELECTRONICS — 
PLASTICS NEW DRUGS AERODY- 
NAMICS and SYNTHETIC RUBBER and gives 
valuable data about 150 leading corporations in 
these highly promising industries. Every in- 
vestor should consult it for attractive new op- 
portunities for profitable investment. We expect 
a limited supply shortly. Make application 
promptly to insure receiving your copy. No cost 
or obligation. 


Amos C. Sudler & Co. 


First National Bank Blidg., Denver KEystone 01061 


Specialists Rccky Mountain Region Securities 


Kingshury-Alvis Adds 
Woodham and Pope 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Kings- 
bury and Alvis, Hibernia Build- 
ing, announce that Kelly Wood- 
ham and Jim B. Pope have been 
added to their staff. 

Mr. Woodham will represent 
the firm in north Louisiana. He 
is a graduate of Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina, class of 
1927. After leaving college he was 
Head Master of Chamberlain Hunt 
Military Academy, Port Gibson, 
Mississippi, then manager of the 
largest wholesale tobacco house 
in the State of Mississippi with 
headquarters at Meridian, Missis- 
sippl. In 1940 he was called to 
active duty by the Army with the 
rank of First Lieutenant. He was 
discharged from the Army in 
March, 1945, with the rank of 
Major, having served “overseas”. 
He is a member of the Kiwanis 








| Club. He has had no previous ex- 
| perience in the bond business. 


Mr. Pope will be sales repre- 
sentative in north Mississippi. 
Mr. Pope is a graduate of South- 
western University, Memphis, 
Tennessee, class of 1927. After 
completing college he was con- 
nected with the First Columbus 
National Bank, Columbus, Missis- 


sippi, as a clerk. In 1936 he be- 
came affiliated with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Memphis, repre- 
senting them in north Mississippi, 
which connection he held for two 
years. He then returned to the 
First Columbus National Bank as 
cashier, and later became Vice- 
President of that institution. The 
two years he was connected with 
the First National Bank of Mem- 
phis he acted as both bond sales- 
man and buyer for that institu- 
tion. 








this point on and the sales organization can go to work with con- 
fidence. 

Every salesman needs new leads and new material. If he has 
good ideas to present, and his firm has paved the way, it becomes 
é strong incentive for him to go to work. This is another reason 
why such advertising pays. Stimulated salesmen are productive 
salesmen—it keeps them from going stale. An alert sales organi- 
zation is on the job—out there day after day securing all the other 
business that is available. So even in respect to the other business 
not directly connected with the leads produced by such advertising, 
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U.S. Plywood !00,000 
Common Shares Offered 


An underwriting group headed 
by Eastman, Dillion & Co. on May 
9 offered to the public a new issue 
of 100,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon stock of United States Phy- 
wood Corp., at $28.50 per share. 
Net proceeds of the financing will 
be used in connection with the 
company’s program for plant ex- 
pansion and improvement, and for 
additional working capital. 


Upon completion of this finane- 
ing and the issuance to stock- 
holders of one share of common 
stock for each share held on May 
2, 1945, the company will have 
outstanding 14,416 shares of 454% 
cumulative preferred stock, series 
A ($100 par); 9,804 shares of 4% 
cumulat.ve preferred stock, series 
B ($100 par), and 699,865 shares 
($1 par) common stock. 





Crouse Bennett to Admit 


DETROIT, MICH.—Crouse, 
Bennett, Smith & Co., Penobseet 
Building, members of the New 
York and Deiroit Stock Ex- 
changes, will admit Joseph Albert 
Mahoney to partnership in their 
firm as of June 1. Mr. Mahoney 
| is manager of the trading depart- 
' ment.of the firm. 
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$3,000,000 


Thermoid Company 
3%% First Mortgage Bonds 


Due April 15, 1960 





Price 10134% plus accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only from such of the undersigned 
@s are registered or licensed dealers or brokers in securities in this State. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Hornblower & Weeks 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs 
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Putnam & Co. 
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Price Prospects and Price Indexes 


(Continued from first page 


other and by means 
least. rationing at the retail level 
for scarce foods, shoes, tires, and 
other articles. Equally important 
is the phenomenal increase in 
productive facilities and in vol- 
ume of output, especially in basic 
metals like steel 
basic .chemicals 
and semi-finished 
essary for the munitions of war.| 
Synthetic rubber case in 
point. There has been, moreover, | 
a tremendous increase in agricul - | 
tural production. Otherwise, | 
prices of foodstuffs would have 
risen even more than they have. 

Before we begin to assess price | 
prospects let us look at the record 
of the past 5'2 years in somewhat 
more detail. First, take the 
prices of living esserfttials at re- 
tail. This is the yardstick by 
which the success of the anti-in- 
flation program has largely been 
judged in the United States in 
this war. How much more has it 
cost the people of this country to 
buy the everyday things they 
need for family living? According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
index of the cost of living, the rise | 
in average retai! prices of goods | 
and services and of rents in large 
cities has been almost 29% from 
August, 1939, to March, 1945. | 
The President’s Committee on the | 
Cost of Living indicated that an 
additional 342 to 4'2 points should 
be added for the period from 
January, 1941, to September, 
1944, to allow for the factors that 
this index does not fully take into 
account. These include the low- 
ered quality of many articles 
(especially clothing), the disap- 
pearance of low-priced merchan- 
dise which is largely but not 
fully reflected in the index, and a 
number of other “hidden” price 
increases, together with an dif- 
ferential advances in prices and 
in rents that may have occurred 
in small towns as opposed to large 
cities. If this allowance is added, 
the rise in retail prices of living 
essentials is in the neighborhood 
of 33% for the war period. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics would 
be the last to maintain that its 
cost of living index is a precise 
yardstick. All such indexes have 
a margin of error in normal 
times, and in war-time or in de- 
pression that margin inevitably 
widens. 

However, a price rise of one- 
third is only about one-half as 


plans, no 


and 
and othe 
materials nec- 


raw 


is a 








aluminum, ; 


| very 


the rise from July. 1914 
Armistice 1n 
such a great 


large as 
to the tims 
November, 1918, and 
difference leaves no doubt of 
success price control in 
Within this general 
orices. about 40% 
family’s 


ot tne 


preater oO} 
this war. 
average food 
the moderate-income 
budget, are up over 45%; clothing 
and the few housefurnishings that 
are still available are up about an 
amount (43.3 and 43.6, re- 
spectively); rent less than 4%, 
and miscellaneous goods’ and 
services about 23% These dis- 
parities are important future 
prospects. 

Much the same picture of a 
moderate average rise as com- 
pared with the last war is shown 
by the index of wholesale prices. 
Here, again, taking the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ wholesale price 
index as a guide. prices have 
shown a rise of about 40% to 
mid-April, 1945, as compared 
with a rise more than 2/2 times 


O1 


eaual 


for 


as great from July, 1914, to the | 


time of the Armistice. 
The wholesale price 
this group well knows, 


index, as 
is made 


up of quotations from organized | 


markets for raw materials, and 
from manufacturers and dealers 
for semi-fibricated and finished 
goods. Most of these are f.o.b. 
factory. All types of products 
are included—agricultural prod- 
ucts such as cotton, grain, live- 
stock, and feeds, as well as fin- 


ished consumers’ goods, such as | 


shoes, clothing, and foodstuffs, 


coal and other fuels, paper, steel, | 
ma- | 


chemicals and other raw 
terials; and the products of heavy 
industry. They are combined in 
line with their importance in the 
pre-war economy, not the war- 
time economy. 

The greatest rise in 
market prices has been in prices 
of farm products, which have 
more than doubled; in _ food, 
which are up 57%; in fats and 
vils (up 150%); in basic textile 
products, which are up 46%; in 
hides and skins (up 51%); in 
lumber, which is up over 70%, 
and in certain imported goods, 
notably drugs, pepper and other 
spices, non of which are particu- 
larly important to the whole eco- 
nomic picture, but which have 
advanced very greatly in price. 

If we exclude farm products 
and foods, which were selling at 
low prices indeed in 
summer of 1939, when the Euro- 


the 


primary | 


| Nor 
the | 


broke out, and 

price rise Was to 
case, the rise 
commodities has 


pean 
which 
expected 
all other 
less thar 


war 
s0me 
In any for 


been 


25° 
Prices Held Down 
An 


extracrdinarily good job 
holding 
raw materials 
goods which 


ol 


has been done in down 
and semi- 
used in 
This is 
basic chemicals, steel and 
metals, and most building 
materials, with the exception of 
lumber. All of these were con- 
trolled early in the war—that 
in 1942—and quite 
Munitions manufacturers 

thereby been saved one of 
real difficulties of production 
the last war, namely, the gamble 
on rapid price rises. This price 
stability has no doubt had a very 
salutary effect upon war produc- 
tion, and it is, I think, regrettable 
that we have failed to give ade- 


of 


prices 

shed 
musi 
ol 


fin 
the 
true 
other 


are 


1tions War. 


the 


| quate credit to producers and to 
'Government alike 


for this out- 
standing success. 

This index of wholesale prices 
does not—and cannot—tell the 
whole story of prices in the 
American economy during war- 
time. It is fashioned to follow 
price changes for the goods that 
normally go into channels of pro- 
duction and distribution, and is 
made on a peace-time pattern. 
At the present time about half of 
the productive resources of the 
nation are going into the produc- 
tion of materials and supplies for 
war. Some of these are very 
high-cost and high-priced goods— 
airframes, battleships, 88-mm. 
guns, ammunition, bombs, tanks 
—which have no counterpart in 
the peace-time economy. As an 
Army officer observed to me re- 
cently: “You could clothe a small 
village for the cost of a mobile 
88 gun.” 

Our production indexes and our 
figures on national income con- 
tain this vast growth in high- 
priced, high-cost materiel. The 
wholesale price index does not 
and cannot include prices for 
thes® war products. There is no 
way to measure the jump in price 
level occasioned by a shift from 
making bedsprings to tank parts, 
or automobiles to airframes. The 
national income is swollen to the 
phenomenal total of $161 000,- 
000,000 in 1944, and the Federal 
Reserve index of industrial vro- 
duction is up from 106 in August, 
1939, to 235 in February, 1945. 
has the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics incorporated into its 
general index any measure of 
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This advertisement appears of record only and is not, and is under no circumstances 
to be construed to be an offering of this Common Siock for 
of an offer to buy any 


of such Stock. 


300,000 Shares 


Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano, S. A. 


Common Stock 


Price $3 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
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New Tools in Price Indexing 
That type of analysis requires 
tools. The complete deflator 
for national income in a war 
my is not avallable and will 
perhaps never be, but there are 
two new indexes which will con- 
tribute. There are. first of 
measures of changes in 
prices paid by the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department 
for munitions and supplies. 

So far as prices of military 
items are concerned, there 


new 


CCOTIC 


all, | 
contract | 


Thus it has no automobiles, and 
only a small weight metals, 
consumers’ durable and 
tires. It is heavily weight with 
farm products, food and cCiotning, 
fuel and other prod which 
were ac going into the 
civilia in year. 
Furthermore, cont num- 
ber of fresh 
vegetables. the 


present 


for 
FOOdS 


ed 


icis 
fually 

economy 
it 
products, 
which 


vholesale 


such as 
are not in 
pri index. 
These yardsticks give us an in- 
dication the point from which 
we take off in charting a road to 


a peace-time economy. 


o! 


Price Prospecis 

immediate 
pect for prices while 
price, rationing, and production 
controls still hold. Following a 
period of nearly two years of con- 


Now fer the pros—- 


present 


| siderable stability after the issue 


| of 


the “hold-the-line’” order in 


| the spring of 1943, great pressure 


has | 


been a marked decline as the war | 


has gone on. Unit prices for guns 
and tanks and ships’ supplies and 
airframes were initially very high 
indeed. They have come down 
substantially during the course of 
the last two and a half years. 
Contract prices for purchases by 
the War Department have de- 
clined about one-fifth from ithe 
autumn of 1942 to March, 19435, 
and for the Navy Department by 
about 17% from October, 1942, to 
the end of 1944. This takes no 
account of profits recaptured 
through renegotiation with indi- 
vidual companies, but it does take 
account of month-by-month 
changes in the prices at which 
new contracts for the same or 
similar goods have been signed, 
following renegotiation. 

The great reductions have come 
in munitions items like tanks and 
guns and airplanes, whereas the 
prices of food, clothing, and other 
equipment items paid by 
and Navy buyers have advanced 
in much the same way as in 
civilian markets. This is the first 
time, as far as I know, that any 
country has attempted, in 
course of the war, to keep a sys- 
tematic summary in the form of 
index numbers of prices paid for 
goods to prosecute a major war. 
The War Department and the 
Navy Department are to be con- 
gratulated for their foresight, 
both in providing’ systematic 
comparative. price records’ for 
current use by purchasing offi- 
cers and also for providing sum- 


} 
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| stock prices. 


Army | 


the | time goods as orders slacken. 


10.6%, 


| control 


maries for the Congress and the | 


public. 
Price Changes in Civilian Goods 
Meanwhile, what has happened 
to the civilian counterpart of the 
economy? This is shown in an 
analytical index especially de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for tracing the course of 


prices in the civilian as ooposed | 


to the military economy. This is 
the first time that this index has 
been publicly presented. Over 


April, 1945, it is up more than the 
general 
which includes materials for mu- 
nitions. The rise is 45%, as com- 
pared with 37% for the 
comprehensive standard index. 
shows a rise of 742% 


It 


when the 
prices in general was advancing 
042%. : 

This rise is the result of greater 
importance te the civilian econ- 
omy in war-time than in peace- 
time of food, textile fibers, and 
clothing, fuel and other consump- 
tion goods that have advanced 
more rapidly in price than the 
prices of materials for use in 
heavy industry which is now 
largely diverted to war purposes. 

This index is made up of 125 
items important to the civilian 
economy either directly or indi- 
rectly, for use in the making of 
civilian products. It is weighted 
according to the amount esti- 
mated to be available for civilian 
consumption in the year 1943. 


| rising 





| principal 


price level at wholesale, | 


more | 


the period from January, 1939, to | OFG¢! 


from Octo-| Which quality 
ber, 1942, to April, 1945, at a time | 


index of wholesale | 





has developed recently on the 
Office of Price Administration for 
upward adjustments of prices of 
a number of key commodities at 
the wholesale level in order to 
induce greater production. A suc— 
cession of such adjustments has 
been authorized in the course of 
the past year, including wheat, 
coal, certain steel products, lum—- 
ber, paper, woolpulp., and major 
cotton textiles under the Bank- 
head amendment ot last summer. 
There also have been increases 
because of higher costs with re- 
duced volume in cement, brick 
and tile. None of these increases 
was large enough to cause much 
advance in the general average: 
More recently, however, pres- 
sure has been particularly heavy 
in the livestock markets with the 
growing meat shortage, and in 
this past month upward adjust- 
ments have been made in live- 
Such pressures will 
be intensified as costs rise, in 
some cases because ot labor short- 
ages and the need to pay higher 
wages, and in still other cases be- 
cause of reduced volume of pro- 
duction of certain types of war- 


In the last two months the in- 
dex of wholesale prices has risen 
and it is my belief that 
there will be a further rise dur- 
ing the course of the next few 
months, not, nowever. of any 
great dimensions. It might ap- 
proximate 2% to 3%. It is now 
clear policy that each advance 
will be resisted individually by 
authorities in order to 
hold the line against a spiral of 
prices, rising wages, and 
further rises in prices. 

It should be noted that few of 
these recent prices advances have 
been telt directly in retail mar- 
kets. In the case of meats, in- 
creased subsidies would permit 
absorption of added costs in order 
to avoid a higher retail price 
level In retail markets the 
advances for the past 
two years since the hold-the-line 
have been in cothing, up 
16 5 houseiurnishings and 
househoid textiles, up 15%, due 
almost solely to the continued 
disappearance of low-priced mer- 
chandise and the substitution of 
higher-priced lines in a field in 
is peculiarly diffi- 
cult to judge. This rise is likely 
continue at Jeast for a few 
months, particulariy in view of 
the continued needs of the war in 
the Pacific and for the relief pro- 
gram for occupied countries. The 
way to reduce the cost of clothing 
is to reintroduce into the market 
ample supplies of clothing and 
fabrics selling at lower price lines 
than are now generally available. 
Steps in this direction are now 
being taken, as we all know, by 
the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the War Production 
Board, but it is unlikely that they 
can work through to retail mar- 
kets for several months. 

Post-War Control a Political 

Question 

After the official end of hositli- 

ties the course of prices and 
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rents will turn almost wholly on 
whether some or all of the present 
controls are continued, and the 
length time for which they 
are maintained. It will depend 
further upon the funds and per- 
sonnel available for enforcement 
and the genera! attitude of the 
country with regard to controls. 


It is not wholly a question of the 
potential demand and the supply 


of goods. It is essentially a po- 


litical question. It is not one on 
which I would risk a forecast. | 
Those forecasts are much more 
realistic when they come from 
outside of Washington. This | 
much is clear: Accumulated pvur-| 


chasing power in the hands of in- 
dividuals is very great. If price 
control, rent regulations, and ra- 
tioning. together with some con- 
trols over materials, are not 
maintained until such time as our | 
production turning out} 
adequate supplies to meet the} 
bulk of current demand, there is 
likely to be a rapid price rise for 
certain scarce articles. This | 
would apply particularly to scarce 
consumers goods and the ma- 
terials from which they are made, 
and to rents. It is to be hoped 
that this will not be permitted to 
happen. It was in the spring of 


lines are 





1920. not in 1918, that prices; 
of cost-of-living commodities 
reached their peak—when sugar | 


sold for 27 cents a pound, and | 


textiles. clothing and shoes | 
reached their highest levels for} 
the war period. and everybody 
talked about the “high cost of 
living.” 


No Price Decline After V-E Day 
There have been predictions in 





some quarters that the cost of 
living would decline after V-E 
Day. I want to take issue with 
this position. I do not believe 


that the cost of living index can 
be expected to decline except for 
seasonal changes for some time 
after the end of the war with 
Japan. The reasons are these: 

In the first place, it is unlikely 
that prices of foodstuffs will 
come down except for seasonal 
declines. while the tremendous | 
demand from the war-torn coun- 
tries of Europe continues—as it 
must for at least two seasons— 
and while a sizable Army and 
Navy is being maintained. 
Civilian demands for certain 
kinds of foodstuffs like beef and 
butter are by no means being 
fully met at the present time, and 
rationing alone is preventing an 
even more serious black market 
than now exists. Even if civilian 
incomes were cut with the reduc- 
tion of war orders and unemploy- 
ment in certain areas, I do not 
believe that this can persist long 
or be widespread while the war 
with Japan is on. in view of ef- 
forts toward speedy reconversion. 

With regard to clothing, it is 
going to be some time before 
ample stocks of low and moderate 
priced merchandise come _ back 
into the market. Until that hap- 
pens, this index cannot possibly 
move down. Reduction of mili- 
tary orders will, of course, make 
more textiles and clothing avail- 
able to civilians fairly promptly, 
but demand remains large. More 
than that. it is my opinion that 
the first improvement in the do- | 
mestic clothing situation, follow- | 
ing the reintroduction of some of 
the lower-priced lines, will take} 
the form of improved quality 
rather than competition in the! 
form of lower prices, and I be-| 
lieve that the public would gen- 
erally approve of such a policy. 











Priee Changes in Durable Goods | 


Finally. with regard to the dur-| 
able goods. OPA has _ indicated 
that it hopes to return those 
goods to the market close to 1942) 
price levels. This may or may 
not be fully effective. Much de-| 


pends upon the possible course ot 


wages. For readily idenitfiable 
items like automobiles or stand- 
ard model refrigerators, the first! 


producers 


whether 


question is 





| back 


will make more deluxe lines at 
high prices rather than standard 
lines. If standard models should 


be made at 1942 prices, this com- 
ponent of the cost of living index 
will come down somewhat be- 
cause the weight of most of the 
durable goods in the cost of liv- 
ing index has been attributed to 
all other items in the _ index. 
Since food is a large part of the| 
remainder, and food prices have 
advanced more than other prices, | 
the reintroduction of pre-war 
consumers’ durable goods at 1942 


prices would lower the _ index 
slightly. Where goods are not| 
readily identifiable by models, |! 


costs of production | 
materially, as for ex- 
unlikely 


and where 
have risen 
ample furniture, it is 


that 1942 prices can be main- 
tained. Experience in 1944 with 
the reintroduction of pre-war 


types of spring-filled upholstered | 
furniture substantiates this con- 
clusicen. 
Rents 
Finally, there is rent. 


! 
Nor- | 
maily rent makes up 17% to 20% | 
of the budget of families with | 
moderate incomes. Rents for the 
same kinds of houses have risen 
very little in the larger cities of 
the country since 1939—an aver- 
age of 3.86%. There is great pres- 
sure on rent ceilings because of 
higher costs of maintenance and 
repairs and because other groups 
in the community have enjoyed 
relatively greater increases in in- 
comes than landlords. More than 
that, building costs have ad- 
vanced materially during the war, 
both for materials such as lum- 
ber, and for labor. The cost of 


building new homes for rent or 
for sale is going to be substan- 


tially higher after the war than 
before. Pressures of this kind 
mean that even with continued 


rent control it is going to be very 
difficult to keep rents from rising, 
particularly for more desirable 
houses. It was after the last war 
that the advance in rents oc- 
curred. In fact, rents’ rose 
throughout the decade of the 
1920s to a peak in 1928. 

For these reasons it seems to 
me very unlikely that the cost of 
living index will decline for some 
time after V-J Day. The danger 
is that it may rise. 


Long Run Outlook 


For the long run, of course, the 
outlook is entirely different. It 
is for lower prices of foodstuffs, 
because of our large current pro- 
duction in the relation to demand, 
once Europe’s most urgent needs 
are met, and the Army is in good 
part demobilized. Food is the 
most important single element in 
living costs. Clothing prices, too, 
will decline as competition in- 
creases after the same two con- 
ditions are met. Some kinds of 
clothing—like nylon hosiery—are 


likely to sell below pre-war 
prices. Again, over the long 
period, prices of durable goods 
may continue their long-term 


declining trend, even though for 
a time they are at higher levels 


than in 1939. This, however, is 
debatable if labor and materials 
costs rise. Rents remain the 


major element in living costs in 
which no decline seems probable 





in the next several years, even 
though there will, of course, be 
localities in which rents will cut 
sharvly as war contracts 
are concluded or camps are shut. | 
This is especially true in small} 
communities. ; 

In primary markets the situa- | 
ticn is more difficult to forecast. 
perticularly in the absence of a} 


final policy on release of controls 
of supplies of certain materials. 
Here are some of the elements: 


For materials which are di- 


; rectly connected with the war ef- 


fort and for which extended war- 
time demand will suddenly cease, 
drastic declines are inevitable. | 
An illustration is mercury, which | 
dropped $50 a flask in the autumn 
of 1944, when the miliary news 


from Europe was good, and rose 


again during the Battle of the! zrounds of higher costs when war | tive defense. They said, in effect. 
Bulge and the resumption of|orders are over and_ smaller| “This boom cannot be unsound 
military orders. | civilian output replaces them. because prices have not risen. The 

For fabricated products for| Consumers’ goods and their| index of the Bureau of Labor 
which capacity has greatly in-| basic materials present more of a| Statistics is up only 1.4% from 
creased during the war, like! problem. In textile fabrics, the} 1923 to 1926.” The fact as 
aluminum and magnesium, there! outlook is for lower prices for} hindsight permits us now to see, 


is the distinct possibility of still| wool than at present, and, in the} that, to be consistent with a sound 
lower prices in order to extend! long run, for rayon. Cotton re-| economy, the price index should 
markets. For steel and other| mains an enigma. It is selling at| have fallen. Had we at that time 
metals, for which capacity has| 22.4 cents a pound. World | analyzed the elements of that in- 
also increased, prices have been | markets will not maintain that|dex, and, more importantly, had 
maintained curing the war at/ level indefinitely, though they | we followed the line suggested by 
levels only slightly higher than| may for some time. In the long| Mr. Carl Snyder and given due 
pre-war prices, notwithstanding | run, however, cotton prices in|importance to other price and 
greatly increased wage rates.| world markets will come down. value aspects of the economy, 
This has been possible because of notably the mad rise of stock 


enormous volume 
provements in 

ficiency with new and more effec- 
tive machinery. 


| to higher levels. 
may 
price 
comparatively 
large producers are involved and 
prices are not subject to the same 
kind of competition as in indus- 
tries with many small producers. to 
In the non-ferrous metals, sub- 
sidies have 
production and prices may rise. 
For building materials, lumber 
prices will remain high for a time 
and 
military demands ease off. In my 
opinion prices are unlikely to re- 
turn to pre-war levels for a long 


time because of large-scale | tance of considering the com-|! experiencing a rapid and continu- 
building demands. We face a]|ponents of those indexes rather | ing rise in farm prices, not unlike 
permanently higher lever’ of| than the overall averages. It has| that of the last war. Unfortu- 


building materials prices for some 
time after V-J Day. 


On fuels there is little chance] to call “the general price level.’ | regulated and most important 
of reduced prices, either for coal |The comparative stability of that | commodities, namely, urban real 
or oil until after the end of the| general price level as measured | estate, but it also has risen rap- 
Japanese war, and then not for| by the Bureau’s index throughout] idly. In such a rise there is the 
some time. the boom of the 1920’s was one of | possibility of the loss of savings 

For machinery, tools, imple-|the most frequently quoted de-| by millions of people. It is these 
ments and other producers’ | fenses of the “new era” school of| values, as well as commodity 
goods, some price advances are thought. It was a _ convincing! prices, that must be watched. 


certain to be urged on _ the 


: Farm Prices 
im- | 
ef- 


and some 


The final question is the key to 
productive 


the story. namely: What will hap- 
pen to prices of farm products? 


and 


Added capacity 
little to do with the 
especially where a 

small number of 


| last year. Floors have been guar- 
anteed at 90% of parity for the 
basic agricultural products tor 
two full seasons after the end of 
the war—not in Europe, presum- 
ably, but in Japan as well. In 
those circumstances, it is difficult | it be 
see how these prices can de- 
cline greatly as a group. For the 
long run. of course, the story may 
be entirely different. I, for one, 
will not even hazard a guess at 
this juncture. 

In a situation, such as this, those 
of us whose business is the mak- 
ing of price indexes cannot em- 
phasize too strongly the impor- 


have 
level, 


large measure 


achieved, may 


maintained marginal 


then decline somewhat as 


long been a habit of economists 
to discuss what they are pleased 











sounding but an entirely decep- 


prices and the fall in bond prices 
the rise in speculative real 
estate values in American cities, 


sage om 2 et Bs te They are up over 100%, with iF oer mihi pet Seong 
| prices must rise when volume is poe pasni sarge mids gaa Bese Bs 3. What I an et Akt “ea ‘tod: 
‘cut back, with wages remaining ceptionas proemowan necesc—* ther " . ie thie ‘Th y ey: 
at their present levels or going |°Ven though livestock marketings rmerezore, is twits. e so-called 
S or 801N8 | sre currently much smaller than| “general level” of wholesale 


prices is a reflection of many seg- 
ments of an economy gravely un- 
balanced by war and omitting. in 
the actual 
coneponent of the economy. Sta- 
bility of the overall index, should 
conceal an 
economic situation so unsound or 
so unbalanced as to lead to unem- 
ployment, to uncertainty, to a de- 
pression on the one hand, or to 
runaway prices in certain parts of 
the economy on the other. 
great danger, it seems to me, lies 
not so much in commodity prices, 
as in prices of equities, including 
equities in property. We are now 


war 


The 


nately, we have no gauge whatso- 
ever for prices of one of our un- 











This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Debentures for sale, or as 
an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$50,000,000 


Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 
Twenty Year 314% Debentures, Due May 1, 1965 





Price 102% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of 
the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures 1n 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 
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Incorporated 
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derful metamorphosis. 


empire. 


Canada in the world scheme is 
now appreciated. 
At this crucial stage looking 
towards world’ rehabilitation 
and reconstruction, the Cana- 
dian role becomes ever clearer. 
Outside this country no other 
is better qualified to fill the 
breach than Canada. Its will 
in this direction is already evi- 
dent and is well demonstrated 
by the Dominion extension to 
all the Allied Nations of gen- 
erous mutual aid and the spon- 
taneous offers of gifts of food 
to Greece and India. 
Moreover, the gigantic 
inroads into the world’s stocks o 
basic materials emphasize the tre- 


wartime 


eral resources, the exploitation o 
which has been initiated by war 





O'Hara and Gass Join 
Doremus & €o. Staff 


William H. Long, Jr., President 
of Doremus & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, announces that 
Bernard S. O’Hara, formerly of 
the Associated Press, and F. P. 
Gass have become associated with 
the New York Public Relations 
Department of that advertising 
agency. 

Mr. O’Hara joined the financial 
news staff of the Associated Press 
in 1932. Prior to that time he was 
on the staff of the New York 
“Sun” and before that with the 
former New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Munds & Winslow. He 
began his career in Wall Street 
as_a reporter for Dow, Jones & 
Co. Mr. O'Hara was Secretary of 
the New York Financial Writers 
Association this past year. 

A graduate of the University of 
Missouri, where he taught for 
several years, and of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, Mr. Gass for the 
past nine years has been asso- 
ciated with the Glass Container 
Association, a trade association 
representing the machine-blown 
glass container manufacturers of 
the United States. Part of that 
time he was associated with the 
Mandeville Press Bureau. 


Gibson Refrigerator Co. 


Stock Marketed 


Paul H. Davis & Co. and Shill- 
inglaw, Bolger & Co., Inc., headed | 
a banking group which May 7) 
made public offering of 247,140) 
shares ($1 par) common stock of 
the Gibson Refrigerator Co. of | 
Greenville, Mich., at $11.75 per| 
share. The block offered repre- 
sents a portion of present holdings | 
of three stockholders and none of | 
the proceeds will accrue to the' 
company. 

The directors of the company | 
have announced their intention of | 
placing the common stock on a 60} 
cents per share annual basis. The| 
first of such payments is expected 
on or about August 1. 








necessity. To some degree 
smail population of the Dominion 
can prove to be a temporary asset 
and with the aid of modern tech- 
nology huge accumulations of 
necessary foods and materials can 
be produced far beyond the needs 
of domestic consumption. 

Great fertile tracts of land in 
the Peace River district of Alberta 
and the valleys of northern Brit- 
ish Columbia are virtually un- 
scratched. As far as building ma- 
terials are concerned, Canada has 
almost a monopoly of the world’s 
asbestos and gypsum _ resources, 
almost unrivaled timber resources, 
is the world’s cheapest producer 
of zinc and lead and has ample 
surplus of low cost copper. 


Looking further into the fu- 
ture in the light of recent 
events, it can be seen that Can- 
ada can also play a great part 
as a world supplier in certain 
ficlds in which hitherto the 
Dominion has depended on out- 
side supplies. Canada’s post- 
war scheme for full employ- 
ment does not have to depend 
on more or less sterile efforts 
along the lines of public works. 


Construction of roads and rail- 
roads to areas in which are situ- 
ated the vast coal fields of Al- 
berta and British Columbia, the 
24,000 square miles of high grade 
iron ore in Labrador and Quebec, 
the newly discovered oil pools in 
the prairie provinces, the Atha- 
basea tar-sands, and the wartime 
discoveries of previous metals in 


ithe past week, 


The mentality of its people has been transformed. 
be said that the Canadian population is crowding along its southern- 
most border and jostling around the portals of a neglected northern 
The Canadian vision has sharpened and widened and ihe 
true position and responsibility 01 @————— 


Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


During the war Canada has undergone a marked and rather won- 
Its horizons have broadened and brightened. 


No longer can it 


the North West Territories, would 


| alone solve the Canadian employ- 


| War 


‘it 


| ment problem. 


When, however, 
the Dominion’s newly etsablished 
industries are considered— 
magnesium, synthetic 
aircraft, ship- 


aluminum, 
rubber, plastics, 


building, chemicals and electronic | 
| apparatus, to mention but a few— | 
that | 


will be readily realized 
Canada, in order to take its proper 
place in the world economic sys- 
tem, 
its great deficiency in population. 

With regard to the market for 
there was still 


must take steps to remedy | 


| 


| 
da | 


| steady demand for the longer-! 


| sence of ample supply the turn- 


| tered banks from 3 to 24% 


mendous importance of Canada’s | 0Y©! 


vast virgin agricultural and min-|° 
ti? 
| sues with 
the | 4/28 at 109 discounting an immi- 


| 


| 





| 





| 


continued to be restricted. 


f| term high grades, but in the ab- | 


| 


‘Seagram Dehenture 
Issue Offered 2t 182 


A nationwide group of under- 
writers headed by Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc., on May 9 offered 
$50,000,000 Joseph E. Seagram & 


| Sons, Inc., 20-year 3%4% deben- 
| tures, due May 1, 1965 at 102% 
and accrued interest. 


Direct obligations of Joseph E. 
| Seagram & Sons, Inc., an Indiana 
| corporation, the debentures are 
also guaranteed by endorsement 
|as to payment of principal and 

interest, by Distillers Corp.-Sea- 
grams Ltd., parent organization. 
The Indiana corporation which is 
wholly owned, 
stock ownership all the affiliated 
Seagrams operating and sales com- 
panies in the United Press states. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
these securities will be used to 
retire $15,000,000 of bank loans, 
and the remainder will be added 
to working capital. The total credit 
available to Seagram & Sons and 
subsidiaries under the revolving 
bank credit agreement to be ter- 
minated originally was $75,000,000. 

The company anticipates that it 
will need additional working capi- 
tal after the war to finance in- 
creased receivables and the pro- 
duction inventories for aging 
purposes. Its inventories are now 
below normal requirements due to 


of 





the use of facilities for the manu- 
facture of war alcohol. 


controls through | 





Province of 


ALBERTA 


(Canada) 


Markets maintained on all 
issues, both internal 


and external 


Direct Private Wires to Buffalo, 
Toronto and Montreal 


Domimton SECURITIES 
GRPORATION 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5,N.Y. 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-702-3 








retton Woods Revision Likely 


(Continued from first page) 


Greatest activity again centered | Wolcott of Michigan, ranking Re- | 


the long-term Alberta 
nent and favorable debt refunding 
offer. Saskatchewan long 414s 
were also in demand following 
the lowering of the rate of the 
treasury bills held by the char- 
and 
expectation of similar action in 
respect of those held by the Do- 
minion Government. Montreals, 
although showing little change 
price-wise, improved in_ tone. 
Internal issues were fairly active 
and with demand continuing for 
the new Victory Loan bonds and 
mining issues, free funds held 
firm at 93/16%. 

Turning to the possible future 
trend, it is likely that the mar- 
ket will continue to be dom- 
inated by the general _in- 
vestment demand for assured 
income in conformity with the 
present pattern of interest rates, 
and that the Federal election 
issue will be considered either 
a subordinate factor or one that 
Should not give rise to mis- 
giving. 





J. Earle May Admits 
W. K. Thoits as Partner 


PALO ALTO, CALIF.—J. Earle 
May has admitted Willis K. 
Thoits as a limited partner and 
hereafter will conduct his invest- 
ment business under the firm 
name of J. Earle May & Co. Mr. 
May was previously an individual 
dealer in Palo Alto. Offices are 
located at 156 University Avenue. 
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Banking and Currency 
tee and one of this country’s dele- 
gates to BW, has been feeling out 


mon denominator 


round the more speculative is-| publican member of the House | 
Commit- | 


Treasury and ABA circles to see 
whether there is not a least com- | 


on which the! 


American proponents and critics | 


of the BW Fund can agree. 


To | 


your correspondent Mr. Wolcott | 
| 


this week stated: “It appears that 
there is an opportunity to create 
the common ground on which to 
effectively build a plan satifac- 
tory to almost everyone, which 
will effectuate the purpose of the 
BW agreements both as to the 


Fund and the Bank, and at the} 


same time protect American eco- 
nomic interests. Certain amend- 
ments have been suggested which 
should be adopted.” 

Just which amendments to the 
program he favors, Mr. Wolcott 
does not state. The main amend- 
ments to the BW agreements 


| 


More Clearly Limiting the 
Fund’s Activities 

In the minds of those seeking 
such changes in HR2211, the first 
thought is that the Fund should 
be used only to sabilize curren- 
cies by short-term operations, and 
not by long-term stabilization 
loans. According to Mr. Wolcott, 
those who make this proposal 
want the Fund to confine itself 
“primarily, if not exclusively, to 


| short-term transactions to main- 


| zation loans. 
| we should likewise 





tain currencies as far as possible 
at parity.” This limitation of 
course presupposes also a clarifi- 
cation of the functions of the 
Bank, so that there will be no 
misunderstanding regarding the 
Bank’s authority to make both 
long-term and short-term stabili- 
“When this is done, 
remove any 


doubt about the scope of the 
Fund’s activities,’ Mr. Wolcott 
| observed. 


In its literature on the BW pro- 


those the ABA suggested in its! the Fund will be used to correct 
report of last February, calling | temporary currency disequilibria, 
for the merging of the Fund and} 
Bank into a single $9.1 billion! the antithesis of long-term lend- 


Bank: and the proposal 


of the} 


CED that the Bank be “strength- | 
end” by authorizing it specifically | 


to make stabilization loans, with- 
out however, reducing 
posed Fund’s resources or powers. 
The CED proposal, in the light of 
the examination which it since 


the pro- | 


has undergone, is elusive and in- | 


tangible and seems to have been 
more an effort to get the BW pro- 
gram adopted under the pretense 
of amendment, than an honest at- 
tempt to amend it. The CED in 
its report, recognized 
that the chief criticisms of the 
BW program centered on the cer- 
tainty that the Fund will become 
frozen sooner or later, if no 
change is made in the BW obro- 
gram. What the amendments to 
HR 2211 
seek to do is to effectuate modifi- 
cation of the operations of 
Fund, not through a formal con- 
sultation between the 44 govern- 


ments and alteration of the lan- | 


however, | 


which Mr. Wolcott points out is 


ing. The Congressman goes on to 
list three alternative ways in 
which this country’s intentions 
might be clarified, namely: 

1. The articles of agreement of 
the Fund and Bank might be 
amended. 

2. Congress might authorize the 
President to sign the Bretton 
Woods agreements with reserva- 
tions. 

3. Congress might set up cer- 
tain standards, in accordance with 
which our representatives on the 
Fund and Bank would have to 
function and contrary to which 
they would be prohibited from 
acting. Then, in case of any dis- 


| agreement among the members as 


to the scope and function of the 


| Fund and Bank, our representa- 


now under discussion | 


the | 


guage of the Fund agreement, but | 


entirely through American domes- 
tic legislation which it is hoped— 
nothing more—that other mem- 
bers will emulate. 


tives would be directed by Con- 
gress to propose amendments to 
the agreements. 

Only One Method Would Not 

Arouse Treasury Opposition 

The first of these three methods 
of limiting the pewers of the 
Fund more clearly than was done 
at BW could not be obtained with- 
out another international confers 
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ence; and, in view of the position | 
the Administration has taken that | 
there must be no additional in-| 
ternational monetary conference, | 
is not being given any serious} 
thought. 

The second alternative would 
open the way for other countries 
to offer reservations of their own, 
and would therefore not be ac-| 
ceptable to the Administration, | 
as is quite apparent to anyone 
who has followed the hearings of 
the House Banking and Curren- 
cy Committee. 

It follows that such consider- 
ation as is being given to the mat- 
ter must revolve around the third 
method listed above. This is a 
less direct method of achieving 
the desired result, but its pro- 
ponents hope that eventually it 
will prove effective, if adopted by 
Congress. It is admitted that it 
lacks the precision and certainty 
of the first two alternatives. 


Harmonizing Fund With Bank 


In addition to narrowing the 
authority of the Fund in one of 
the above three ways, a second 
objective of the compromisers is 
to agree on a means of bringing 
into assured harmony the opera- 
tion of the Fund and Bank} 
through a close affiliation of their | 
governing bodies and officers. 
Otherwise, it is feared, a degree 
of harmful! competition may de- 
velop between the two, as was 
testified by the late Mr. Leon 
Fraser, former BIS president, a 
few weeks ago. Also, there might 
be a harmful lack of coordina- 
tion between the BW institutions 
and lending agencies of the 
United States. 

So far as the USA is concerned, 
better coordination between the 
Fund and the Bank can _ be 
achieved, some think, by provid- 
ing that the American governor 
of the Bank and Fund be the same 
person, and the American direc- 
tor of the Fund and Bank like- 
wise be one person. Or, the 
American alternate director of 
the Fund might simultaneously 
serve as director of the interna- 
tional Bank. 

Two different methods of 
achieving this are being discussed. 
Under the first, there would be 
one American governor serving 
on both Fund and Bank, but sep- 
arate American directors on Fund 
and Bank, as well as separate 
American alternate directors on 
both Fund and Bank. Thus, un- 
der this proposal there would be 
altogether five American appoin- 
tees on the two BW institutions. 

As against the foregoing a pro- 
posal has been made that there 
be one American governor serv- 
ing both Fund and Bank, and one 
American director serving both 


Fund and Bank. Then there 
would be separate American 
directors on Fund and Bank, 


respectively. This would mean a 
total of only four persons, alto- 
gether, representing the United 
States on the two BW institutions. 

Should either of these two 
methods of unifying American 
representation on the Fund and 
Bank be adopted by Congress and 
the example of Congress be fol- 
lowed by the other member gov- 
ernments, the effect would be 
that the Fund and the Bank 
would be subject to a single, over- 
all board of governors—although 
the composition of the 12-man 
boards of directors of the Fund 
and Bank, respectively, might be 
somewhat different, because in 
the case of the Fund the BW plan 
provides that there shall always 
be two representatives of Latin 
American countries among the 
directors. 


A Supervisory Council 
A third major subject being 
considered for incornoration in 
the pending bill HR2211 relates to 
the setting up of an American 
Council on International Financial 





Policy. Such a Council would 


give policy guidance to the Amer-: 


ican governors and directors on 


the Fund and Bank, and would | 
also have under its observation 
and control the Export-Import 
Bank and any other American of- 
ficial agencies extending loans or 


| credits abroad. 


Export-Import Bank Expansion 


Cong. Wolcott is expected soon 
to introduce a bill to increase by 
$1.5 billions the capital of the 
Export-Import Bank and to make 
that institution an independent 
agency. At present, the Export- 
Import Bank is in the FEA. It 
operates under a Delaware char- 
ter, which many regard as very 
loosely drawn. Its directors are 
appointed by the director of the 
FEA for a l-year period, and if 
they do not carry out orders, they 
are apt to be removed summarily. 
Mr. Crawford would make the 
Export-Import Bank a “less po- 
litical” institutien. 


Some ABA Objections Not 
Unheeded 


It should be noted that each of 
the three major changes in the 
bill HR 2211 now being consid- 
ered in part, at least, meets an 
objection or suggestion of the 
ABA. The objection that the 
Fund would become frozen if 
given all the lending authority 
permitted under the BW plan 
would be partially answered by 
limiting the Fund’s activities to 
clearly short-term transactions. 
The ABA proposal that a single 
institution would suffice and 
would obviate any rivalry be- 
tween Fund and Bank would be 
partially satisfied if Fund and 
Bank were governed by the same 
persons. The ABA suggestion that 
the American representatives on 
the Fund and Bank be made re- 
sponsible to some _ inter-depart- 
mental body—a suggestion which 
the Federal Reserve Board has 
endorsed—would be fully recogn- 
ized by the adoption by Congress 
of the third of the amendments 
to HR2211 now being considered. 

Should Congress add to the 
Bretton Woods legislation no re- 
strictions more serious than those 
described above, it is doubtful 
that the Treasury would interpose 
any objection. Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury Daniel W. Bell 
recently gave public indication of 
interest in the CED report. While 
the CED proposal was not specifie 
—from the legislative standpoint 
—and was in general innocuous, 
the three changes discussed above 
are specific, and yet do not do 
violence to any of the principles 
on which the Treasury has been 
insisting. In accepting them, the 
Treasury would lose no face. 

House hearings on BW are 
drawing toward an end and. if 
Chairman Spence has his way, the 
Committee will go into executive 
session on the matter next week. 
During the past few days the 
hearings have been featured by 
analyticals testimony of variou 
economists, among them Prof. 
Edwin W. Kemmerer, who criti- 
cized the Fund and Bank and sug- 
gested to the Congress an 18- 
point program focused on the re- 
storation of the international gold 
standard and balanced national 
budgets. Dr. Melchior Palyi of 
Chicago, a former adviser to the 
German Reichsbank during the 
time when Germany was setting 
up its exchange-control system, 
was the Committee’s witness for 
two days. (Extracts from Dr. 
Palyi’s oral testimony are given 
on page 2054 of this issue of the 
Chronicle.) Dr. Palyi recently 
visited the United Kingdom and 
told the Committee of current 
British opinions on the BW pro- 
gram. 

When the committee takes up 
HR2211 in executive session, in 
addition to the amendments men- 
tioned above it will be asked to 
consider others calling for Senate 
confirmation of our Fund and 
Bank representatives’ alternates; 
for periodic reports to Congress 
by the to-be-proposed Council on’ 
International Financial Policy; 





and for eliminating the “harsh” | 
provision of HR2211, which au- 
thorizes the President to collect 
information under penalties of the 
Trading-with-the Enemy Act. 

During the hearings Mr. Wol- 
cott more than once expressed the 
view that Congress ought to be 
given the Administration’s entire 
program for extending financial 
and economic aid to other coun- 
tries before Congress passes on 
BW, which is necessarily only 
part of the program. Mr. Wolcott 
objected in particular to the cur- 
rent use of Lend-Lease to make 
what amounts to 30-year recon- 
struction loans, an _ objection 
which V-E Day now makes all 
the more timely. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that the Michigan 
Congressman has received the in- 
formation he requested, even 
though he endorses the idea of a 
greatly expanded Export-Import 
Bank as a supplement to the BW 
program. 


Other Countries Won’t Be Bound 
By HR 2211 

The putting of the American 
representatives on the Fund and 
Bank under the supervision of 
an interdepartmental committee 
is urged on the grounds that it 
will give the American Govern- 
ment a means of setting up stand- 
ards for the actions of those rep- 
resentatives, and thereby a strong 
influence on the conduct of the 
Fund and Bank themselves. It 
must be noted, however, that it is 
one thing for the American Gov- 
ernment to put the world on no- 
tice as to its interpretation of the 
BW documents by writing that 
interpretation into HR2211; and 
it is quite another thing to as- 
sume that other countries will 
adopt and adhere to that interpre- 
tation. 


Consider, for example, the case 
of Russia, whose delegates at BW, 
in the course of some two weeks’ 
negotiations on the subject of 
quotas in the Fund, made: it clear 
that Russia for one intends to use 
the USSR’s $1,200,000,000 quota, 
and use it for capital goods pur- 
chases, which are outside the ex- 





nressed purposes set forth in the 
Fund agreement. 





] 
Mr. Edward E. Brown and Con- | 
gressman Wolcott, both have pub- | 
licly so stated, since the BW con- 
ference. Certainly Russia, if its 
government should ratify the BW 
agreements, cannot be bound le- 
gally or morally to anything not 
specifically set forth in so many 
words in the official documents 
of the Conference. The American 
Congress cannot bind Russia. On 
the contrary, the moral commit- 
ment, as a result of the quota dis- 
cussions mentioned above, is all 
on our part: Namely, the commit- 
ment to accede to Russia’s using 
the Fund for capital purposes. 


Hence there is in this writer’s 
mind a serious question as to 
whether the effort to restrict the 
field of the Fund’s operations by 
changing the language of HR2211, 
rather than by changing the lang- 
uage of the BW agreements them- 
selves. Should be expected to 
accomplish its. stated purpose. 
Certainly there are more forth- 
right ways to produce a meeting 
of minds on the subject. Testify- 
ing for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the Unted States on May 9, Mr. 
John J. Rowe, forcefully rejected 
the assertion that the BW pro- 
gram has to be accepted without 
amendment. Saying: “If the 
agreements are on such a flimsy 
basis that we dare not reopen the 
discussions with other nations, I 


can see no hope for their suc- 
cess,’ Mr. Rowe recited the ac- 
cord on changes which other 


countries desire made in the BW 
agreements. 


Reliance on Indirection 


By way of warning other coun- 
tries that the United States, the 
chief creditor under the BW plan, 
will look to them to respect our 
desires concerning the operation 
of the Fund and Bank, considera- 
tion is being given to including 
in the amended HR2211 a pro- 
vision to the effect that, at the 
end of a stated period of time, 
the interdepartmental committee 





supervising the American repre- 


sentatives on the Fund and Bank | 
advise the President of the United | Sc 


in the two institutions, or whether 
it should withdraw. 

In view of the administration’s 
obstinacy in rejecting out of hand 
any amendment: to the Bretton 
Woods agreements and its appar- 
ent power to put the BW pro- 
gram through Congress “as is? 
the effort to bring about some 
modification of the program, by 
levislative indirection in the form 
of amendments to HR2211 may 
be the best that can be expected. 
If we follow that indirect cours 
we can only hope that the othe 
members of the BW Fund will 
voluntarily set aside some of the 
bargaining concessions they gained 
behind the scenes at! Bretton 
Woods. If there is a basis for that 
hope, it would be reassuring to 
have some evidence of it from 
Moscow and elsewhere. Doubt+ 
less a commitment on our part 
to make large reconstruction and 
development loans outside the 
Fund and the Bank would help 
secure the needed consent. If sa, 
the consent would be obtaine 
through a process amounting to 
a series of bilateral conferences. 
$< 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


New York Stock Exchange has 
announced the following firm 
changes: ; 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of John P. Satterfield to 
George G. Elsaesser will be con- 
sidered by the Exchange on May 
17. Mr. Elsaesser will act as an 
individual exchange member. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
ber of John Hone Auerbach to 
Robert Spitzer will be considered 
on May 17. Mr. Spitzer will act 
as an individual floor broker. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of William C. Ridgway, 
Jr. to Leon Fletcher, Jr. will be 
considered on May 17. Mr. 
Fletcher will continue as a-part- 
ner of Gammack & Co. , 

Harry B. Jordan retired from 
limited partnership in Thomas 
Jordan & Co. on April 30. 


Interest of the late Kenneth B. 
hley, Arthur Myles and Charles 


States whether or not this country| R. Butler, in Moore & Schley, 
should continue its participation ceased as of April 30. 
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2 * * stabilization objective of the Bret- | balance of payments will become The additional reason that you 

Er ] E ] Sh t min S of ton Woods agreements. It puts in| sound again, and will function | would not get your money back, 
a yl xp alns or co g to that something entirely differ- | without the necessity of further if you want it, Is, in most cases, 
ent and opens the door for inter- | aid unbearable or that creates the ne- 

Bretton Woods Pact national interference with the Now, that presupposes one es- cessity of an extraordinarily high 


(Continued from page 2054) 


both from the American and the, 


international point of view, and I 


think everything should be done | 


to promote that objective, includ- 


ing sacrifices on the part of the) 


United States. . 
Now, the stabilization objective 
means two things, which are not 


differentiated properly in the text | 


of the agreements or in the com- 
mentaries. There is a _ stabiliza- 
tion problem for a country which 
has, when restored to normal, 
when its currency is restored to 
normal, a balance of payments. 
Maybe it has even a service, and 
can count on an influx of gold, 
but certainly has no major defect 
in its international position, on its 
international accounts, and all it 
needs is an initial credit, some- 
thing to start the stabilization. It 
can go on from there on, on its 
own. 

I think, for example, France is 
likely to belong in this category. 
On the other hand, there are 
countries which suffer not just 
from a shortage of gold or a tem- 
porary disequilibrium, but have, 
if I may say so, a sick balance of 
payments. Something more fun- 
damental is wrong. A long run 
problem of disequilibrium exists. 
That seems to me to be the case 
with Great Britain. 

Now, these two problems of sta- 
bilization are entirely different, 
and they are not separated. out 
in any way in the Bretton Woods 
agreements. 


Nations Not of Same Pattern 


We proceed, in these agree- 
ments, on a single pattern, as if 
all countries would be in the same 
position. But that is only the first 
step to understand the agreements 
and their shortcomings, which 
ought to be, in my opinion, cor- 
rected, to make the agreements 
workable in accordance with the 
primary purpose, namely the pur- 
pose of stabilization. 

But, what is more important, 
perhaps, is that especially the 
Bank is loaded with functions 
which have nothing to do with 
stabilization, which represent an 
interference with the normal 
course of business. There is no 
reason, unless we are planning a 
planned international economy, 
and super-government interfer- 
ence with international trade and 
international investment, there is 
no reason why any international 
organization should be created to 
take over the functions of normal 
banking business. 


To be more specific, there are 
'a number of transactions which 
need no government support at 
|all, or should not be supported. 

| Number one, I would exclude 
'all the credit transactions which 
| are based on internationally mar- 
| ketable commodities. 

They do not need any govern- 
|ment support or institutionalized 
| support. If a country buys a com- 


modity which is internationally 
marketable on proper credit 
terms, that credit transaction is 


and will be financed, short of war, 
under any conditions, by the 
bankers of that country or 
bankers of another country. 

There is no need for an inter- 
national credit organization for 
that purpose, and that should be 


to do with its international bal- 
ance of payments. 
a country’s balance of payments 
is perfectly sound, and in a nor- 
mal condition. There is no ques- 
tion of buying the commodities it 
needs for the purposes, but it has 
no capital at home for the specific 
things it wants to establish. 


For example, it wants to build 
is not available for railroad build- 


are no channels built up for the 
collection and distribution of the 
savings of that country. Or the 
interest rate is high at home, and 
therefore it wants to get the 
money at a cheaper rate abroad. 

It has nothing to do with the 
balance of payments of that coun- 
try. It has nothing to do with 
lack of exchange stability. It is 
a purely internal purpose. 


of the Bank, any such purpose, 


financed by the Bank. 
words, the Bank can step in and 
build a 


of a railroad somewhere, Egypt, 
or whatever country it should be 


tries specifically to avoid misun- 
derstanding — without regard to 
the balance of payments of that 
country. Because that purpose is 
desirable for some reason. 





That is an objective which had 
nothing to do, to repeat, with the 


| credit 


expressis verbis, specifically ex- | 


cluded from the functions of an'! 
international institution. 

Another case is the case of 
credit demand in a country, a 


| 


credit demand which has nothing | 


Now, suppose | 


a railroad, and the home capital | 


ing. Or there is no capital. There | 


Now, according to the statutes | 


without regard to the balance of | 
payments of the country, could be 
In other | example, 
| stood, 
railrcad somewhere, or | 
finance or guarantee the financing | 


, : |; not mean 
—I do not like to mention coun- | 


by | currencies 


money markets and the produc- | 


tion, and what-have-you, of indi- 


sential thing, namely, that the sta- 
| bilization procedure is such as to 


vidual countries, and gives the| permit the free flow of capital to 
word “stabilization” a broad) the distressed countries. That is 
meaning which is not permissible | jndeed the purpose of stabiliza- 
under normal economic condi-|tion, to create confidence in that 


tions. 

For example, if a government in 
some country is unstable, then we 
might stabilize it by giving a 
for some purpose which 
creates employment in that coun- 
try. Now, that is another mean- 
ing of stabilization very different 
from the one we have in mind 
when we mean—and I suppose’ we 


all agree on that meaning—stabil- | 


ization of foreign exchange or 
or balances of pay- 
ments. 


Essential Point 


Now, to come back to the essen- | 


tial point, there are two kinds of 
credit demands, and only 
kinds, which should be the object 
of international action. The credit 
demand arising from temporary 
shortages of international media 


two | 


, country, by restoring its currency, 


vestor of the stability of that cur- 
rency, by eliminating exchange 
restrictions of that country which 
|would keep foreign capital out of 


‘that country; to re-open the 
i'channel of international capital 
iflow, is, it seems to me, the 
first and most essential pur- 


pose of stabilization, because if a 
| balance of payments is not cured 
| by an initial credit, the way to 
cure it, in the longer run, is by 
giving a chance to international 
capital to flow into that country 
iand to provide the necessary 
amounts of purchasing power, in- 
i ternational purchasing power, so 
that the international accounts of 


i'that country can be brought into 
| balance. 


of payment, such as a country not 


having any gold to start on stabil- 
ization, but otherwise able to re- 
store its balance of payments very 
quickly. 


jibria which have to do with the 
lack of balance in the balance of 
payments, such as a continuous 
drain on that country due to the 
necessity to import on a large 
scale, and inability to export in 


similar scale, because the invisible | 
items of trade disappeared due to | 


war or because the foreign invest- 
ments of that country have been 
to such an extent reduced that the 
income of foreign investment is 
not available any more to balance 
the imports and so forth. 

Those are the two kinds of 
problems for the solution of which 
an international institution is 
needed and could do a good job 
in handling them, if it proceeds 
properly in doing so. 


What Is Stabilization? 
Now then, the problem is, for 
to be properly under- 
to create the conditions. 
What is stabilization, if I might 
put it that way? Well, all agree, 
I suppose, that stabilization does 
that some _ institution 
steps in and permanently supports 


| the balance of payments of any 


] 


individual country. Reasonable, 
sensible stabilization can only 


mean that we do something to 
correct the balance of payment of 
the distressed country, and create 
the conditions under which the 
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Now then, the question is: Do 
the Bretton Woods agreements 
accomplish this purpose’? I am 
afraid they do not, and the trouble 
there is, that the Bretton Woods 


There are longer term disequi- | agreements are apparently a com- 


promise between the point of view 
of definite stabilization, an Amer- 
ican point of view, and somebody 
else’s point of view who was not 
willing to embark on definite 
final stabilization. 

At least in three different 
places, the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment, the Fund agreement, the 
agreement concerning the Fund, 
permits the maintenance or rein- 


a 


troduction of foreign exchange 
regulation. 
There is, for example, one 


place, and I quote those places in 
my written testimony, in which it 
is said that for a transitory period, 
every country can maintain its 
wartime foreign exchange regula- 
tions. Now, what is a transitory 
period? It is not defined. Who is 
going to define what a transitory 
period is? It is not safe. Prac- 
tically it means that as long as 
they please, or think it is neces- 
sary—and I do not impute sinister 
motives to anybody, but the opin- 
ions may be different—the mem- 
ber countries may maintain their 
present foreign exchange regula- 
tions. That means for that period 
they are out of the world markets 
for credit. Nobody is willing or 
able to give credit to a country 
that has strict foreign exchange 
regulations. 

Take the case of Great Britain 
today. If you buy British secur- 
ities today, you may get the as- 
surance that they will pay out 
the dividends and interest in dol- 
lars. But they will also assure 
you that they will not pay the 
capital back. 

Now, there are very few inves- 
tors in the world who are willing 
to invest their money, even if 
they intend to be permanent in- 
vestors, without regard to the 
possibility of liquidating their in- 
vestments. An investor is a man 
who wants to make an earning out 
of his capital, but he also wants to 
have the chance to get his money 
back for whatever reasons, and 
many investors definitely do not 
intend to leave their money work- 
ing permanently in any kind of 
investment disregarding specific 
and limited amount of investment, 
such as an oil company develop- 
ing some plants or facilities for 
dealing in oil in a country with 
foreign exchange regulations, no- 
body is likely to put money, either 
as direct investment, or as indirect 
one, such as by buying or pur- 
chasing securities of that country, 
bonds or stocks, unless he has the 
reasonable assurance that he gets 
his money back. 

Reasonable assurance. Even 
then there is a lot of risk involved 
in international investment. More 
so, as a rule, with certain excep- 





tions, than in investments at home. 


interest charge so as to offer a 
risk premium which is in turn un- 
bearable for the debtor. 

Now, for the transitional period, 
every member country is permitted 
to maintain its foreign exchange 


| regulations, which I think vitiates 


by reassuring the prospective in- | 





the purpose of stabilization. But 
it is not only for the transitional 
period. 

Then comes a second paragraph 
somewhere, which I quote in my 
memo, which says that every 
member country is entitled — it 
says in effect that every country 
can maintain its embargo or re- 
striction on its capital movement. 
It has only to open up the chan- 
nels of payments, international 
payments on current accounts, but 
not on capital accounts. 


No Definition of Current aud 
Capital Account 


There is nowhere a definition 
of what a capital account is as 
against a current aceount. Pre- 


sumably, if a member under for- 
eign exchange regulation buys 
goods from another country, then 
those goods bought have to be 
paid. That is current account. But 
if it owes money to that other 
country or borrows money from 
that other country, then it hasn’t 
got to pay for it. It can declare 
exchange restrictions on _ those, 
and that is perfectly permissible 
beyond the transitional period. It 
is permanently permissibie. 

Now, with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to point 
out that this is a very loose point, 
and a very dangerous one, which 
is bound to vitiate the whole pur- 
pose of stabilization, for this rea- 
son: The difference between the 
current and capital transactions is 
not to be drawn exactly any- 
where. As a matter of fact, the 
two are very closely inter-related. 

Now, I have been participating 
myself in the introduction of ex- 
change restrictions in Germany, 
as adviser to the Reichsbank in 
1931, when those restrictions were 
imposed upon the country. 

Now, what happened was, first, 
Germany declared that there is no 
capital to be exported, which be- 
longs to foreigners. Foreigners’ 
money was frozen. But if the for- 
eigners’ money was frozen, the 
next thing was the Germans’ 
money had to be frozen too be- 
cause the Germans started to run 
out of the country too. Nobody 
wants to stay with his capital in 
a frozen country. So you had to 
freeze the Germans’ capital. 

But if you freeze the capital, 
sucn as export of money by mail 
or bank transactions, then people 
put their money in their pockets 
and take it with them over the 
border. So you had to look into 
the pockets of your toruists, for- 
eign or home tourist, you had to 
check on them to see that they 
did not take with them German 
money or foreign money held in 
Germany to be sold on the foreign 
market. 


The next thing was, you had to 
restrict the whole tourist traffic 
because you did not have enough 
policemen to check on every tour- 
ist. So the rule was that every- 
body going out of Germany could 
only take two hundred marks 
with him. 


Then they checked on how long 
he stayed outside and asked him 
how he managed to stay so long 
on two hundred marks. Then they 
reduced it to fifty marks, then 
twenty marks, then stopped the 
entire tourist traffic. Tourist traf- 
fic in terms of balance of pay- 
ment, belongs to the current ac- 
counts. It belongs to the capital 
account. It is not a capital move- 
ment, it is just like commodities 
moving from the point of the bal- 
ance of payment. 


The point is that the distinction 
between capital movement, which 
can be frozen, according to the 








Fund, and current transactions, 
which cannot be frozen, is a purely 
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artificial distinction, which cannot 
be. carried out in practice. If you 
freeze the capital transactions, 
you freeze, at least sooner or later, 


a major part of current transac- | 


tions, and that is exemplified in 
the case of tourist traffic. You 
must interfere with tourist traffic. 

Now, tourist traffic in Europe 
is a very important item of the 
balance of payments. For France, 


it is one of the most important 
sources of revenue; national rev- 
enue. 

If the British can freeze their 


tourist traffic, under the heading 
of capita! transactions, then the 
French situation will be 


revenues they withdraw from 
England will largely disappear, 


and then the French will retaliate 
on the commercial line, by stop- 
ping imports from Britain, raising 
tariffs, imposing quotas on British 
goods, and you cannot blame them 
for it. 

So then the balance of payments 
situtation will be just as bad as 
it used to be in the 1930’s, even 
though the members of the coun- 
try have no permission to indulge 


in so-called multiple currency 
practices. even though nominally 
exchange restrictions are elim- 
inated, but only permitted for 
capital transactions. In reality, 
that hole in the system leads to 
an interference with the entire 


system: leads to interference with 
stabilization in general. 

Another point in that connection 
which I would like to make, is 
that commodity movements have 
also something to do with capital 
movements. New countries, when 
they buy locomotives, buy them, 
usually, on credit, and many other 
examples could be cited. 

Now, if vou have a system of 
freezing capital movement, you 
eliminate a number of commodity 
transactions automatically or 
make some very much more diffi- 
cult. You interfere with trade, in- 
directly also, by freezing capital 
movements. 

To repeat, the point I am driv- 


ing at is that the purpose, the ob- | 
jective, of the Fund, which I be-| 


lieve in absolutely—I believe 
the main objective of the Fund 
and in the necessity to do some- 


thing along such lines as the Fund 
advocates—that that objective ‘s 
obliterated, made impossible 
the permission of foreign ex- 
change restrictions, to use a tech- 
nical term, for the member coun- 
tries, for a transitional period, as 
I said, and for the permanent cap- 
ital account. 

That is not all. There are sev- 
eral other paragraphs permitting 
the introduction for this reason or 
that reason, of foreign exchange 
restrictions, even after the transi- 
tional period is over, and even be- 
yond the freezing of capital move- 
ment. 

The most important among 
those paragraphs—and I will not 
go into details, assuming that you 
ladies and gentlement are fully 
familiar with the paragraphs in 
question of the Bretton Woods 
agreements — the most important 
of them is the permission, explicit 


permission, to introduce foreign 
exchange regulations at once, if 


and when is declared 
scarce. 

Now, please try to visualize the 
situation that arises. Try to vis- 
ualize somebody who wants to in- 
vest his money in Great Britain or 
France, and who reads these para- 
graphs carefully, or has somebody 
read it for him, an economist or 
banker, and explain it to him, and 
he has to picture that for some- 
time hence, two or four years 
hence, any time, the Fund might 
declare a scarcity of dollars, and 
by that time the governments of 
the countries in which he invested 
that money, simply declare, ‘“‘We 
will not pay any more from here 
on. You are frozen. Your money 
is good, but you cannot receive 
it until we do something about it 
or somebody does something about 
it” 

Now. how can you afford, as a 
capitalist, especially as you are a 


a currency 


that the | 


in | 


by ' 





| manager, as most capitalists are 
|nowadays, of other’ people's 
| money, as an insurance company, 
| for example, buying bonds, or as 
an investment trust, or what- 
| have-you, how can you possibly 
take the risk that such a thing 
would occur? 

Stabilization Must Be Permanent 

What I am driving at is that a 
stabilization is no good, and the 
objective is not fulfilled, unless 
you make it in a permanent and 
final fashion. You cannot experi- 
ment in stabilization like you ex- 
periment with a patient, and say, 
| ‘Now, let’s see what happens it 
| we give him this medicine.” And 
| then, “Let’s try another medi- 

cine,” because the very thing that 

| choi bring about the healing of 
the sick balances of payments will 
not occur. The capital flow will 
not come about. 

It tends to repeat the act of sta- 
bilizationists to put in initial cap- 
ital, into a not going concern, and 
that initial capital under condi- 
tions which permits them the nor- 
mal flow, the free flow of private 
capital into those countries. 

If you create a set-up, by which 














that very force, which would 
bring about stabilization, is ex- 
cluded, then one of two things 
will happen. 

Either the thing will break 


down, and it just stops there, and 
then we declare that we did what 
we could do, and it is too bad, and 


isay, “Didn’t I tell you in ad- 
vance?” The greatest likelihood 
is that it will ruin the chances of 
real constructive action on the 
part of the United States to stabil- 
ize currency which is absolutely 
necessary if we want to come back 
to a normalized world. 
Or else, we have to go 
the same way. Put more 
into it; restart the whole 
over and over again. 
| I do not think that either out- 
| come desirable, and there 
|only the third alternative that in- 


on in 
money 
thing 


is 


| stead of a temporary stabilization, 
i which this plan provides, we start 
‘on a definite, final stabilization, 
which excludes the possibility of 
any member, who takes advan- 
tage of the institution’s funds, to 


!troduce foreign exchange regula- 
tions. 





is | 


unstabilize again, especially to in- | 


Maybe you will think, Mr. | 
' Chairman, that | am a crank who 
insists on the importance of for- 


eign exchange restrictions unduly. 
Well, maybe so. But I have had 
some experience with them and I 
am a specialized student of these 
monetary tricks. and monetary 
methods, and the only thing I can 
say about them, summing them 
up, is that they kill every possi- 
bility of genuine balancing of in- 
ternational accounts. 

They have to be 
Changes in the gold 


eliminated. 
content 


strictive ex- 


change 


methods of foreign 
regulations. They are, 
theoretically, just as bad, but 
practically, the Fund _ provides 
that such changes should not be 
undertaken too easily or too often. 

The permission of the Fund is 
needed. Notice, in the provisions 
of the Fund, there is no permis- 
sion needed to introduce foreign 
exchange regulations of the kinds 
which I have mentioned, such as 
for the transitional period, such 
as for capital movements, such as 
in case of scarcity of a currency. 

But there is permission needed 
for changing the gold content of a 
currency; that gives a limitation 
which is not given on the foreign 
exchange restrictions. 


Foreign Exchange Manipulations 

If the foreign exchange restric- 
tions would be clearly understood, 
or not open to any kind of manip- 
ulation, as a matter of fact, the 
contrary is true. Foreign exchange 
manipulations can take a thousand 
forms by changing the gold con- 
tent of the money itself. is a 





It 


of | 
moneys are by far not so bad as | 
changes and manipulations by re- | 





comparatively simple thing. 
does not need specific definition. 
We all know what it means. 


But, what does foreign ex- 
change regulation mean? It means 
a great many different things and 
the respective government can 
take its choice, and there is no 
definition, no attempt to define, 
no attempt to discriminate be- 
tween tolerable and intolerable 
methods. I am speaking now of 
the statutes. 

Moreover, it is not expected 
that at least major countries 
would reduce the gold content of 
their currencies very much. No- 
body expects that Great Britain 
would embark on a German kind 
of depreciation of its currency. 
Currency goes to pieces. All over 
the world, people expect that the 
British are reasonable and they 
do not depreciate their currency 
in spite of their talk about man- 
aged money. They like their 
money to be managed so that it 
is stable. They only keep their 
hands open so that in case they 
should be under necessity, and 
under too much strain, then they 
can do some depreciating. 

Nobody expects them to do that 
unreasonably or in a violent fash- 
ion or without real major reason. 
But that does not apply to foreign 
exchange regulations. There is so 
much possibility of bureaucratic 
action there, so many devious 
methods, and they are specifically 


| permitted in the statutes. 
then there will be a lot of discus- | 
sion, and people will get up and | 


There is no mark put on them 
indicating that they are bad, as 
there is put in the statutes on the 
depreciation of currencies. It is 
only said that practices of mul- 
tiple currencies should not be per- 
missible, but what is multiple 
currency? That is only an out- 
come of foreign exchange regula- 
tions, a very specific 
You can indulge in 


the most 


vicious foreign exchange restric- | 


tions, and without being blamed 
at all, without having introduced, 
sort of multiple 


nominally, any 


currencies. 


Countries Under Exchange Con- 
trol Not Credit-Worthy 


A discussion of international 
credit problems has to start with 
the unpleasant statement that 


countries under effective foreign 


It | 


exchange 
credit-worthy. 

Short-term credits of a self- 
liquidating nature and properly 
collateralized by internationally 
marketable commodities will be 
available, of course. Such credits 
are actually outside the exchange 
regulations, especially if the com- 
modities are in transit or in for- 
eign countries. But they are not 
what the post-war world will need 
for reconstruction. 


The same holds for credits of 
the type Soviet Russia received 
from Germany and the U. S. in 
the inter-war period. They were 
usually of two years’ maturity, up 
to four years, extended to the So- 
viet Government itself to finance 
the purchase of capital goods. 
Their total volume was very lim- 
ited—a drop in the bucket of re- 
construction needs. And _ they 
would not do because of compara- 
tively short maturity. 

Another exception to the rule 
is direct investments by corpora- 
tions undertaken for the benefit 
of commercial profits. Risk-cap- 
ital of this kind, such as for facil- 
ities needed by oil companies, 
may be available to some extent 
even for a country surrounded by 
exchange restrictions, but for ob- 
vious reasons it cannot amount to 
much. Nor can special arrange- 
ments of the Dawes loan type. 

True investment capital, the 
kind desirable for reconstruction, 
and such as Germany received 
after the last war, and in vast vol- 
ume at that, could not possibly 
flow through regular commerical 
channels to countries which prom- 
ise to pay the _ interest, but 
threaten to freeze the capital. 

Who will buy British or French 
securities if he has no prospect to 
liquidate them in a lifetime? How 





outcome. | 
} 


wi capital in a permanent fashion 





could a market be developed in 
such securities—unless under a 
special regime of international 
control to which no self-respect- 
ing country is likely to submit— 
' if the debtor is not able or willing 
to permit the transfer to the cred- 





wishes to have the possibility of 
liquidation if an 
Effective ex- 
which freeze 


at least partial 
emergency arises. 
change regulations 


itor, or retains the right to stop! 
transfers at any time? Even the 
investor who intends to “sink” 





regulation are not the foreign investor are simply 


not compatible with the free flow 
of capital. 

Prospects of Post-War Capital 

Flow 

This much has to be said as in- 
troduction to discussing the pros- 
pects of post-war capital flow, be- 
cause virtually every one of the 
Allied governments which have 
actively participated in the war is 
planning to continue the contro‘ 
of caital movements for an indef- 
inite eriod. Every one of them 
lays hands on its citizens’ foreign 
assets, and prohibits the export of 
the capital of its own nationals as 
well as the repatriation of capital 
invested in its country by foreign- 
ers. It is essential to realize that 
what we used to call the system 
of international finance, the flow 


of capital from countries with 
low interest rates to those with 
capital shortage, that system 


which has been so essential in de- 
veloping a capitalistic world and 
reconstructing areas devastated by 
war or earthquake—that system 
belongs in the past, unless the 
freedom of capital movement is 
restored again. But there is not 
the slightest prospect at present 
that it will be restored. And there 
are additional inhibitions to be 
faced. 

Private (non-political) creditors 
expect attractive interest or profit ‘ 
rates. But England is sold on 
cheap money, and it will be very 
difficult to move her off that 
track because one-sixth or so of 
the vast national debt (approx- 
imately $100,000,000,000 at present 
exchange rates), will accumulate 
in the commercial banks which 
could not survive the depreciation 
of their portfolios, to say nothing 
about the damage to insurance 
companies and other institutions. 
Nor could new bonds easily be 
sold with rising interest rates, and 
they will have to be sold since 
the’ deficit will continue for some 
time. France, too, has lately ac- 
cepted the cheap money philoso- 
phy—its chief opponent just quit 
De Gaulle’s cabinet — and most 
western European Allies are likely 
to follow the British pattern that 
will militate against attracting 
U. S. money into their fixed in- 
terest-bearing securities. 

So will high taxes against the 

(Continued on page 2080) 
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(Continued fr 
sale of stocks issued by corpora- 
tions domiciled in Britain, unless 
the deduction of income tax at the 
source will be “relieved.” In Eng- 


land—less so on the Continent- 
trade union policies tending to 
freeze wages and employment at 
war-time levels, will be another 
factor discouraging foreign risk- 
capital. 

Widespread agreement prevails 


in Britain that after the war their | 


country will retain both: Artific- 
ially low money rates and a very 
large measure of control over its 
foreign exchange market, espe- 
cially over capital movements. 
But few seem conscious of the 
fact, or willing to admit, that the 
consequence will be to deprive 
Britain of the normal flow of for- 
eign capital without which recon- 
struction will be greatly impeded 
and delayed—unless a substitute 
can be found. 


Britain’s Position 


However, consciously or other- 
wise, Britain’s outlook on her own 
place in the post-war world econ- 
e@my is decisively influenced by 
the prospect that foreign funds 
wil! not be available in a measure 
comparable to her vast needs for 
recapitalization, not at any rate 
through commercial channels. The 
reaction takes different forms, ex- 
pressed in the passionate discus- 
sion of the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram. 

Many businessmen and financial 
experts, supported by a minority 
of economists, long to return to 
the gold standard. They are sick 
and tired of managed money and 
of all of the all-pervasive govern- 
mental interferences. They frown 
upon the artificialities of Bretton 
Woods, which they consider as 
typical of current trends in aca- 
demic economics. (A leading Lon- 
don banker coined the bon mot: 
Modern economics is “a caca- 
phony of pleonastic tautologies.”’ ) 
This school of thought has not yet 
come into the open with a con- 
crete program for the handling of 
a prospective $142 to $2 billion 
annual deficit in Britain’s balance 


om page 2079) 

effect of a return to normalcy 

a country that would soon lose its 
| gold reserve, exposing itself to a 
| severe price deflation or to a run- 
away depreciation of its cur- 
rency? Presumably, a transitory 
period of control is unavoidable, 
but the idea is that gradual re- 
laxation and ultimate restoration 
of free exchanges should be the 
| objective. 

The opposite extreme is repre- 
sented mainly by academic econ- 
|omists of the Keynesian school 
who carry their master’s philos- 
|ophy to its logical 
The younger generation of Ox- 
| ford and Cambridge students, in 
| particular, which has grown up 
|during the great depression, and 


in 


| 


} . . . P 
| cannot visualize capitalism except | 


| in its depressed and somewhat de- 
featist British 
is sold on overall management and 
| financial self-sufficiency for Brit- 
| ain. The most vocal among them 
| western as well as southern Eu- 
'are refugees from the Continent 
|' who have absorbed the planning 
| ideologies prevalent in Russia and 
| Germany. They are violently op- 
| posed to classical economics, tak- 
|ing their cue from Keynes’ last 
book. (I heard some of them state 
that economics began in 1936, 
when that book appeared.) Pres- 
ently, they attack Keynes for hav- 
ing become “untrue” to his own 
basic premises. Their chief argu- 
ment is that the U. S., being a 
laissez-faire country (under the 
New Deal, mind you), is heading 
for a big depression against 
which Britain can insulate herself 
only by a self-sufficient sterling 
bloc, to include the colonies and 
rope. They do not worry about a 


precise definition of the area to) 
be covered, or its willingness to | 


join, impressed as they are by the 
“success” of totalitarian experi- 
ments in full employment under 








ef payments. What would be the 


foreign exchange blockades. Al- 
though a small group, the intellec- 
tual influence of these younger 
economists is not to be underesti- 
mated. In Parliament, their line 
is represented by the radicals 
within the labor party rank. They 


are violently opposed to interna- 


conclusions. | 


inter-war variant, | 


ne } 
manipulate tne exchanges. 
In a ilder fashion, the same 
opposition to Bretton Woods is 
fairly widespread among con- 


freedc 


servatives too, with the difference 
that the autarchy ideal of the lat- 
ter has an imperialistic tinge. 
They dream of an imperial eco- 
nomic unity, overlooking that 
such vital parts as Canada and 


South Africa are bound to be gold 
standard-minded or more Amer- 
ican than British orientated. 


Their nationalistic sentiment is | 


vurh ‘et 


s ( I i, 
andoned b the debtors 


aer present circumstances only 


it the risk of a financial earth- 
quake. But this is exactly what 
the British want to avoid by all 
means: The “earthquake,” for 
which their public opinion is cer- 
tainly not prepared. In other 
words, the alternative is, for the 


time being, not between free flow 
of capital or an_ international 
| agreement, but between the latte: 
|or monetary warfare methods on 
the German and Russian pattern. 


opposed to anything that smacks | 


|of American leadership or ‘“pre- 
ponderance” which is read by 
many Englishmen into the Bret- 
ton Woods project’s emphasis on 
| gold, and gold is not popular with 
a nation that must get along with- 
out it. 

In spite of criticism from right 
and left, official Britain and her 
following adhere to _ Bretton 
Woods in toto. They do so under 
| the spiritual leadership of Lord 
Keynes, but in a more or less 
apologetic fashion, and without 
clearly stating the fundamental 
idea: That the only way to pro- 
vide Britain with American capi- 
tal and at the same time to main- 
tain a fair amount of freedom in 
her monetary and economic policy 
—that is, the freedom to regulaie 
capital movements, keep interest 
rates low, wages high and the 
budget unbalanced—is by accept- 
ing what Washington calls Inter- 
national Monetary Cooperation. 
That involves, they claim, “sacri- 


fice” on the part of Britain by 
foregoing the full freedom to 
manipulate exchange rates, but 


the price should be more than 
worth-while. Even among offi- 
cials in London one meets occa- 
| sionally a slight cynicism to the 
| effect, “let the Americans have 
their gadgets, provided the world 
gets what it needs.” But on the 
whole, the British supporters of 
the project seem convinced that 
it is the one road to reopen the 
portals of international prosperity 
| available at present. 

| It is in the light of the fore- 
| going that we have to look at the 
| Bretton Woods agreements. The 
| argument against it that it would 
| be preferable to open up the free 
|channels of credit rather than to 
| base international finance on an 
'artificial apparatus, misses the 
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The Crucial Question 

The crucial question then 
Does the Bretton Woods program 
fulfill its main objective, namely, 
to provide the framework which 
will permit the free flow of cap- 
ital during the transitory period 
of two to four years as well as 
over the longer run? Will it sup- 
ply merely a political and tempo- 
rary substitute for genuine capital 
movements or will it help to cre- 
ate the conditions under which 
the latter can start and develop? 

It is apparent that the primary 
purpose of the International Bank 
as well as of the Fund is to pro- 
vide substitutes for credits which 
would not be available otherwise. 
However, they will have available 
between them little more than $6 
billion in U. S. money, an amount 
that would he barely sufficient to 
cover the deficit on internation 
accounts of Britain alone for more 
than a few years. ‘As a matter of 
fact, our Administration intends 
to commit this country, if it has 
not committed it already, to sub- 
stantially larger additional 
amounts of post-war lend-lease 
for England, France, Russia and 
others. As a substitute for normal 


is: 


credit facilities, the Bretton 
Woods project is deficient in size, 
if not superfluous’ altogether. 


What is the use of putting up com- 
plicated institutions for a need 
which has to be satisfied mainly 
by lend-lease or similar inter- 
state operations? The function of 
the International Bank, in partic- 
ular, to guarantee long-term loans 
for individual reconstruction ven- 
tures could be just as well pro- 
vided on each occasion by ar- 
rangements between the creditor 
and the debtor countries, with no 
need for a clumsy bureaucratic 
apparatus—for a permanent ma- 
chinery to produee intermittent 
“Dawes loans,’ every one of 
which the Bank’s statutes submit 
anyway to a complex procedure. 


But the statutes of the Bretton 
Woods Bank have little or no ref- 
erence to monetary policy, unless 
by indirection, while those of the 
Fund abound with such refer- 
ences. They are most emphatic in 
laying it before the members’ 
doorsteps that it is their obligation 
to maintain the stability of their 
currency, to eliminate old ex- 
change restrictions and to avoid 
the introduction of new ones. The 
repeated warnings in this direc- 
tion, accompanied by open or im- 
plied threats of sanctions — inef- 
fective as they may be—leave no 
doubt about the underlying good 
intentions: to bring about a semi- 
rigid stability, an approximation 
to the pre-1914 international gold 
standard. Morally, the members’ 
obligation to refrain from the ar- 
bitrary use of monetary warfare 
methods is beyond doubt. But in 
effect, the loopholes in the stat- 
utes are so large as to annul the 
moral obligation. 


In practice, the construction of 
the Fund permits the unlimited 
operation of monetary policies 
which interfere with the freedom 
of capital movements. For an un- 
defined transitional period, to be- 
gin with, “members may .. . 
maintain and... introduce where 
necessary restrictions on payments 
and transfers for current inter- 
national transactions” (Art. XIV, 
Section 2). For the initial period, 
exchange stability is eliminated 
at once. And even beyond that 
period, “Members may exercise 
!such controls as are necessary to 
regulate international capital 








movements’ (Art. VI, Section 3 
Accordingly, members have to re- 
purenase thelr own currency o1 


balances held abroad only if “they 
have been recently acquired as a 
result of current transactions: or 
their conversion is needed for 
making payments on _ current 
transactions” (Art. VIII. Section 
4a). In other words, the obliga- 
tion to pay for one’s debts does 
,not apply either to what is termed 
|capital transactions, or (Ibid., 
| Section 4b) to debts which have 
|accumulated previous to the re- 
moval of exchange restrictions. 
nor (Article XIV, Section 1) to 
an “international indebtedness 
arising out of the war.’ More- 
over, all restraints on exchange 
regulations will be wiped out at 
once and automatically, if the 
critical currency to pay with has 
been declared “scarce” (Art. VII, 
Sections 1 and 3b), i. e., after the 
debtor members have exhausted 
their quotas, and cannot borrow 
from the Fund any longer. This 
amounts to sanctioning in advance 
the debtors’ default without any 
pressure exerted on them to put 
their houses in order and to re- 
frain from manipulations deadly 
to a self-regulating system of in- 
ternational finance. 


Will Produce Reverse of Its 
Objectives 

Briefly, all that the Bretton 
Woods agreement supplies is an 
initial sum by the creditor and a 
conditional promise by the debtor, 
with no provision for the effective 
use of the one or the enforcement 
of the other. As a matter of fact, 
it is built in assumptions which 
are bound to produce the reverse 
of the objectives its authors seem 
to expect. 

First: The strict distinction 
throughout the Fund’s statutes be- 
tween current international obli- 
gations which should be paid and 
capital movements which might 
be frozen, is fallacious. The divid- 
ing line between the two is not 
sharply definable and the distinc- 
tion opens up the possibility of 
misuse. What is more important, 
current transactions and capital 
transactions are often intimately 
interwoven; the one cannot func- 
tion freely while the other is 
frozen. It is entirely fallacious to 
assume that international trade 
could develop to its potentialities 
without being supported by inter- 
national investments, or that the 
latter could jump over the barbed 
wires of the exchange regulations 
which the statutes concede to 
every member. 


Second: It is apparently as- 
sumed that the natural tendency 
of members is to live up to the 
moral obligation they underwrite 
by doing their utmost, without 
compulsion or pressure, to safe- 
guard their own exchange stabil- 
ity. Article IV, Section 5(f) 
brings home this implied assump- 
tion by stating explicitly that the 
Fund shall not object to a pro- 
posed change in the par value of 
a currency “because of the domes- 
tic, social, or political policies of 
the member proposing the 
change.” In plain English, the 
Fund has no right to criticize or 
interfere with the internal pol- 
icies of a country, even though 
such policies are likely to be re- 
sponsible for its exchange insta- 
bility. 

Third: It is assumed, implicitly, 
that after the dollar reserves of 
the Fund will be exhausted, only 
temporary disturbances will arise 
—that either American political 
credits (lend-lease) will be made 
available or else the U. S. will 
import so much from the debtors, 
without raising its own exports, 
as to correct the disequilibrium. 
The original Keynes (clearing) 
plan stated this assumption with 
all clarity, and _ semi-official 
American comments indicate it, 
too. In other words, the idea is 
that if the plan should fail to re- 
1 open the channels of private cap- 
jital flow (as it is bound to), it 
| will be supported indefinitely at 
| the expense of the American tax- 
payer and producer. 

Lastly, the authors of the agree- 
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ments apparently labor under a| 
dangerous illusion. They seem to | 
imagine that the machinery of 
international finance can be set 
into gear in an experimental fash- | 
ion, without assurance of perma-| 
nence in the monetary set-up. 
Long-term investments, and in 
distant countries at that, are haz- 
ardous enough even under condi- 
tions of full monetary stability. 
Without such security, no reason- | 
able interest rate is high enough | 
to compensate the entrepreneur 
or capitalist for the risk involved. | 
A plan operating on the assump- | 
tion that long-term ventures can | 
be based on a makeshift which! 
may or may not have to be aban- | 
doned (according to its own stat- | 


utes), is condemned to failure | 
from the outset. | 

To sum up: Bretton Woods| 
starts out on a desirable principle, | 


namely, to restore the essential of | 
the gold standard — international 
exchange stability—and to do so} 
by reopening the flow of capital 
from creditor to debtor countries. 
Unfortunately, it does so in a half- 
hearted fashion compromising the 
objective of free capital move- 
ments by conceding the freedom 
of exchange restrictions. The ar- 
guments with the aid of which the 
Administration attempts to force 
the issue with Congress, misrepre- 
sent the case altogether. 

It is being argued that the world 
is waiting anxiously for the Bret- 
ton Woods program to be enacted, 
and would be deeply disappointed 
even by a partial change in its 
text. The truth is that the vocal 
majority in England, e. g., is op- 
posed to it and hopes for its re- 
jection by Congress, knowing that 
once we accept the plan it would 
be a diplomatic impossibility for 
Britain not to join. Russia was re- 
luctant to participate at all and 
left no doubt that she would pre- 
fer the oldfashioned gold stand- 
ard. In France, public opinion has 
not yet crystallized itself one way 
or the other, but there certainly 
is no enthusiasm for the project, 
the workability of which is 
doubted by the European experts, 
unless it will be supported by 
vast lend-lease and similar opera- 
tions. 

It is a gross error, too, that the 
Bretton Woods project is in any 
way interrelated with the Dum- 
barton Oaks program. True, the 
latter is understood in many coun- 
tries as implying American finan- 
cial help to the “peace-loving 
peoples. But there is no sign, and 
there scarcely could be any, that 
the rejection or modification of 
Bretton Woods by Congress would 
be interpreted as unwillingness on 
our part to participate in post-| 
war reconstruction and interna- 
tional cooperation. 

That brings up the most signif- | 
icant misrepresentation in which 
official American propaganda for 
Bretton Woods has indulged. It is 


the argument that there is no 
other alternative to “chaos” were | 
Bretton Woods. In reality, finan- 
cial cooperation can take many 


forms widely different from the 
one proposed. For one thing, it 
does not have to be institutional- 
ized and bureaucratized. It could 
proceed from one instance to an- 
other as they come up, or in the 


order of their urgency, with or 
without advance decision about 
the total amounts of American 


capital to be allotted, and cer- 
tainly without fixing in advance 
the forms and conditions under 
which they should be mobilized. 


It is difficult to believe that the 
Administration spokesmen should 
not be aware of this fact. The 
reason why they insist on Bretton 
Woods may be political rather 
than economic. They may fear 
that the opportunity to “railroad” 





through Congress any such inter- 
national arrangement might slip| 
out of their hands. On the side of | 
the British Government, there 
could be a similar motive at play: | 
that nothing short of some such | 
international commitment with | 
morally binding effects can keep | 
the threatening wave of economic | 
nationalism from carrying Eng-' 


Distinguished Banking Institution Acquitted 


(Continued from page 2055) 


unblemished a reputation 
should have been subjected to 
the rigors of a smear cam- 
paign, and to the anguish and 
cost of trial on a charge of 
which it was innocent. 

We deprecate the practice in 
this country of administrative 
bodies and prosecutors issuing 


| colored releases respecting those 


charged with wrong-doing. 
Frequently, these releases are 
so worded that they accomplish 
what is intended by the issuing 
bodies, to wit: influencing public 
opinion in favor of a prosecution 
and against the defendant. 
Sometimes sensational in their 
terms, these releases are widely 
spread through the circulated 
press of the country. They create 


irreparable damage against which 


those who are found innocent 
have no redress. 

Whilst under indictments, de- 
fendants charged with wrong- 
doing, are thus subjected to an 
avalanche of adverse and dev- 
astating publicity. 

Not infrequently, when these 


same defendants are found inno- 
cent, and thus exonerated, the ac- 
count of such disposition is stuck 
away in a corner of the news- 
paper. 

The good name of a financial 
institution is one of its most 
treasured possessions. The good 
will of the public is the most val- 
uable asset that it has. 

To have smarted under the or- 
deal of unwarranted suspicion for 
a period of almost 16 months must 
have been a trying burden. 

The “Chronicle,” therefore, 
wishes to express its pleasure 
at the outcome, of which it did 
not have the slightest doubt 
right along. 


Some action should be taken to 
curtail prosecuting activities in so 
far as they deal with press re- 
leases. Whether such releases are 
issued by the Federal or the State 
prosecutor, or by administrative 
bodies, we believe that they 
should be limited to a statement 
merely that a prosecution is pend- 
ing and the nature of the charge. 
All extraneous matters, such as 
comments upon the gravity of the 
alleged crime, and upon alleged 
circumstances which might create 
a belief in the guilt of the indi- 
vidual or the company involved, 
should be sedulously avoided. 

This remedy could be realized 
by an appropriate Act of the Con- 
sress. We are all in favor of such 


land in the direction of unsound 
autarchy policies. 

Be that as it may, the 
international cooperation 


course 
should 


take has been indicated—unwit- 
tingly—by no less an authority 
than Winston Churchill himself. 


On Feb. 27, 1945, reporting to Par- 
liament on the Crimean Confer- 
ence, he told about his visit, 
gether with Mr. Eden, to Athens. 


“My right honorable Friend the 
Foreign Secretary,’ he said, “re- 
mained a day longer in Athens 


than I did, and he was at pains to 
bring home to the Greek author- 
ities the fact that, now that polit- 
ical stability has been achieved, 
financial and economic problems 
must take first place, and that the 
burden and_ responsibility are 
upon the Greek nation and that 
they must, on no account, sit back 
and leave these tasks to foreign- 
ers.” 

The implication that the smaller 
Ally should put his own house in 
order was obvious to the Prime 
Minister’s listeners who were 
aware of the sacrifices Britain had 


10- | 


|a law and are prepared to go all 
| out for it. 

In his summation, the at- 
torney for the bank said, that it 
sought a verdict of acquittal as 
a matter of fairness, right and 
of justice. 

In our opinion the verdict 
that was rendered met all those 
requirements. 


McKim Truman Adviser 


The appointment of Edward D. 
McKim, Omaha, Neb., insurance 
executive, as chief administrative 
assistant to President Truman, has 
been announced, according to As- 
sociated Press advices from Wash- 
ington, April 30, which stated that 
McKim was sworn in by Justice 
William O. Douglas of the United 
States Supreme Court this after- 








man appointees whose selection 
previously was announced. 

They were: 

John W. Snyder of St. Louis as 
Federal Loan Administrator. 

Edwin A. Pauley of California 
as American member of the Inter- 
national Reparations Commission. 

The White House said McKim 
will occupy the post of senior ad- 
ministrative assistant, a new post. 

McKim was a member of Bat- 
tery D of the 129th Field Artil- 
lery, 35th Division, in the last 
war, serving under’ President 
Truman, who was a captain in 
that outfit. 





Nasi Slave Policy Told 


Representative Claire Boothe 


the European theatre, told the 
House that the Nazis had been 
deliberately starving and tortur- 
ing slave labor to death in order 
to protect the secrecy of weapons 
on which they worked, an Asso- 


ington, May 3, states. In that 
way, according to Mrs, Luce, de- 
tails on the “V-1” and 
robots were kept from the Allies 
until almost too late. 


noon along with two other Tru- | 


Luce (Rep., Conn.), who just re- | 
turned from a two-month tour of | 


ciated Press report from Wash- | 


“V-2" | 


Conflicting Social Concepts 
Prevalent at San Francisco 


| (Continued from first page) 


War I. But, as Ambassador Pauley pointed out, payments in kind . 
will be particularly hard to transfer to the United States. Payments 
| by Germany to Russia, France, and even to England can be partially 
| made by the ready transfer of physical assets and property, including 
war plants. . . . Russia is expected to use German labor for the specific 
|repairing of war damage. . .. The Umited States is not interested 
in using German labor, and has no war damage. ... Also, payment 
in goods revives our chronic international trade dilemma arising from 
our not needing material imports... . 


Mr. Pauley revealed that the Crimea Conference left the details 


of reparations entirely open, despite some contrary inferences drawn 
by the press from President Roosevelt on his return. . 


| War criminals will be dealt with by the Reparations Commissions 
| only insofar as labor is concerned—that is, the Commission will de- 
termine the amount of labor to compensate for war guilt, but will 
| not deal with the separate categories of political and other war 
criminals as such. ... The hot question will be the disposition of 
the millions of prisoners in Allied hands... . 


The Commission will, according to the Yalta Agreement, hold 
its first meeting in Moscow, with probable quick adjournment to 
Germany for purposes of more efficient physical appraisals and de- 
| termination of the payment capability. . . . The Commission will be 
| composed of only the United States, Great Britain, and Russia, despite 
| the desire of France to be included. . . . The deliberations will at 
first be confined to Germany, and at some later date will take up 
Italy’s status. . 


| Ambassador Pauley’s position regarding the toughness of the 
Peace is that he favors neither a soft nor a “brittle” peace—denoting 
| by the latter one so hard that it will break off soon after its consum-— 
mation. .. .Asked his position on the controversial Morgenthau Peace 
| Plan, he stated that his only reaction to it is that gained from news- 
| paper accounts. ... 


| The Commission will meet in Moscow within the next 10 to 
20 days. . .. The Russian member will be M. Maisky, former Soviet 
Ambassador to London; the British participant is still uncertain... . 
Isador Lubin, the previously appointed United States member of 
the Commission, is accompanying Mr. Pauley as Chief Assistant 
with the title of Associate and the rank of Minister... . , 


FS 


Actually—although unrecognized by the public—Labor furnishes 
significant news of the week. . . . This Conference and the designin 
of the World Organization have served to enlarge the AFL—CI 
feud to a worldwide scale; and have brought to the fore the Soviet 
and international tieups of the CIO... . The basic fight is whether 
the rightish International Labor Organization, backed by the AFL 
and the British Conference Delegation; or the leftish World Trade 
Union Organization, backed by the Russians and the CIO, shall be 
| the group admitted to the World Organization as a subsidiary of the 

(Continued on page 2082) 
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incurred to help Greece, and who 
applauded his forthright accept- 
ance of sound financial principles. | 
But what is sauce for the goose | 
would be sauce for the gander. | 
What is, as it always has been. | 
sound policy for Britain when she | 
is a creditor, should indicate the 
direction for a sound program of 
international cooperation under 
American leadership. 
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Andersen Directing 
Blair Go. Bond Dept. 


The municipal bond department 
of Blair & Co., Inc., 44 Wall 
Street,’ New York City, is now 
under the direction of Jonas C. 
Andersen, Vice-President. 


SEC Registration Revoked 

The registration of Charles E. 
Greene & Co., Aurora National 
3ank Building, Aurora, IIl., to act 
as dealer and broker, has been 
revoked by the SEC. 

At the hearing ordered by the 
Commission, the registrant waivea 
its opportunity to be heard, ad- 
mitted the facts alleged in the 
order for proceedings, and con- 
sented to the entry of the revoca- 
tion order by the Commission. 
The firm has been permanently 
enjoined from engaging in or con- 
tinuing certain conduct and prac- 


tices in connection with the pur- | 


chase and sale of securities by 
the U. S. District Court for the 
North District of Illinois, Eastern 
Division. The decree, 
other things, enjoins the regis- 
trant from soliciting and accept- 
ing customers’ orders for the pur- 
chase and sale of securities or the 
deposit of money or securities 
from customers while its liabili- 
ties exceed its assets and regis- | 
trant is unable to meet its current | 
liabilities; the unauthorized sale | 
of customers’ securities; the hy- | 
pothecation of customers’ unen- | 
cumbered securities; the sale to} 
and purchase from customers of | 
securities at prices bearing no| 
reasonable relationship to the| 
prevailing market prices thereof 
without disclosing such prevailing 
market prices; the effecting of | 
purchases or sales of securities | 
from, to and for customers with | 
whom a trust and confidential 
relationship exists without dis-} 
closing to such customers the in- | 
terest and profit of registrant; the 
failure to make prompt delivery 
to customers of the proceeds from 


the sale of their securities; the | 
failure promptly to credit the ac- 
counts oi customers with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of customers’ 
securities and the appropriation of 
such proceeds to the account of 
partners of registrant. 





among | 


| zation 


Conflicting Social Concepts 
Prevalent at San Francisco 


(Continued from page 2081) 

Social and Economic Council. ... The World Trade Union, in addi- 
tion to the CIO, is supported by other nations who believe it necessary 
to appease Russia in the matter because of the indispensability of 
her presence. The desideratum of the American and British 
delegations at this Conference to wash their hands of the con- 
troversy. . The best prediction as to its disposition is that either 
both or neither of the rival organizations will be ultimately admitted 
to the Society.... 


IS 


addition t 
British fol- 


embracing in 
includes the 


The World Trade Union Organization 


the Russians and the CIO, among others, 


lowers of Sir Walter Citrine, whose activities are embarrassing the | 
In | 


british Delegation considerably They are extremely active 
iheir demands on the Conference and have been demanding that 
Labor as such—on a class basis—be actively represented, not only 
on the various Commissions administering this Conference, but that 
it be represented on the Economic and Social Council. 


strictly go along with the position of M. Molotov and the USSR— 


‘as vigorously stated last week—in opposing the established Inter- 
COn- | 
“a Government set-up, and does not really represent | 


natinal Labor Organization—favored by the AFL. They 


tend that it is 
iabor.” . 


It is learned on the highest authority that no such represen- 


| tation for Labor or any appointments whatever to the World Organi- 
. The World Organi- | 
this | 


for Labor per se will be agreed to. 
zation is designed on a Governmental and National basis. and 
will be adhered to in the face of efforts by all pressure groups. . . 

If Labor were to be placed on a Class B basis, the door would be 


thrown wide open to special pleaders for farmers, consumers, busi- | 
| Americans, 


ness, women, anti-Fascists, etc. Incidentally, the admission of 
Labor as such would extend on a continuing world-wide scale the 
differences between the CIO and AFL. 


~ r . 


The World Federation of Trade Unions, sponsored by M. Molotov | 
both specifically by name and on occasion by inference, and being | 
organized by Sidney Hillman and Philip Murray, emphasizes Inter- | 
“The | 


nationalism as its cardinal aim. Its preamble declares: 
aims and objects can only be fully attained by the estabiishment of 


2 world order in which all the resources of the world will be utilized 


for the benefit of all its peoples, the vast majority of whom are 
workers by hand and brain. . The World Federation therefore 
proclaims its prime purpose to organize and unite within its ranks 
the trade unions of the world, regardless oi considerations of race 
(sic) nationality, religion, or political opinion; to assist the workers 


wherever necessary, in countries socially or industrially less devel- | 
| and 
| Britain, want definitiveness. 


oped, to set up their trade unions. ... 

The Federation has 60,000,000 worker members, from 35 coun- 
tries, of which 27,000,000 are Russians and 10.000,000 are from Soviet 
satellite countries, with American CIO members amounting to only 
about 4,000,000. ... The Federation is devised in a manner to ensure 
a majority to the combination of the Soviet and Soviet-controlled 
countries. ... 


Presumably, the Soviet wants to extend to the rest of the world 
the principle of “company unions,’ with the central 
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| Delegation, 


On the | 
general question of Labor’s place, Sidney Hillman and Philip Murray | 





government | 


iin the midst of this Conference. 
| press conference of yesterday confined his discussion of economic 
| matters entirely to the indispensable guarantee of the right to werk, 
| and the universal application of job-guarantee. ... 


| functions: 


| body. 
the combined shipping adjustment board, the combined food board, 


|} must be realized, however, 


acquired the agreement of only three countries. ... 











playing the role of the company. . Thus, in reply to questioning 
to the Soviet manner of preventing strikes, Vasili Kuznetzov, 
head of the Council of USSR Trade Unions, and its representative 
on the Federations Administrative Committee, explained that his 
Government “arranges conditions so well that there is no necessity 
te strike.” 


as 


American labor in general made known its definite position yes- 
terday when representatives of the CIO, the AFL, and the Railway 
Labor Executives Association (representing the nation’s 2.000.000 
railway workers) met privately with the members of the American 
including Mr. Stettinius and Commander Stassen. f 
The Important labor leaders participating were: Messrs. Green, Beck, 
3ryan and Padway of the AFL; Murray, Carey and Pressman of 
the CIO, and McGowan of the Railroad Brotherhoods. The CIO 
spokesman demanded that the World Federation of Trade Unions be 
Girectly represented on the General Assembly of the World Organi- 
zation. The AFL asked that the Economic and Social Council 
be composed of four representatives each, of Labor, Agriculture, 
Business and Government. . The Brotherhoods, not concerned 
with representation, are asking for “a suitable tariff structure” to 
protect American industry and labor, and the non-interference of 
immigration restrictions by ‘so-called’ humanitarian interpretation... . 

It can be reported on the highest authority that the demands 
of the labor organizations, or of any other pressure groups, to set up 
the World Organization on other than national lines, will be un- 


|equivocally denied... . 


The past week has brought forth a wealth of discussion—mueh 
of it behind the scenes—of the Economic and Social Council... . 
Unfortunately, however, solution of the basic uncertainties regarding 
its form and functions has not advanced in correlation to the volume 


| of such discussion... . 


In his press conference held to discuss the amendments to Dum- 
barton Oaks offered by the Four Powers, Mr. Stettinius shoved the 
Economic and Social Council sharply to the forefront. This 
featuring was motivated by several factors, viz.: (1) the need to 
please such countries as Australia, France, Canada, and some Latin 
who have been demanding strengthening of the economic 
and social programs; (2) the weasel-wording regarding the Council 


| in the Dumbarton Oaks text. in which the Council is not named asa 


principal part of the organization, does not act directly, nor has 
independent powers; (3) cynicism generated by the history of events 
following conferences held in the Nineteen-Twenties and Thirties— 
at Genoa, Brussels, etc., when governments scuttled all the fine 
principles laid down by the conferees; (4) the intention to counter- 
balance the overemphasis by both the Conference delegates and the 
public at large on the more colorful controversial problems pertaining 
to territorial security and political maneuvering of the Big Powers; 
and finally, the desire to satisfy the small nations who at the 
European War end are chiefly concerned with immediate social 
conditions at home. 


There is a basic difference of opinion whether the set-up of 
the Council should be worded in general terms or splled out definitely 
in detail. Canada, Australia, and to a lesser extent Great 
.. The United States, for whom Dean 
Virgin‘ta Gildersleeve is directing these phases, will lean toward: 
keeping the Charter general and “open-end” until the Council begins 
functioning. Despite Mr. Stettinius’ verbal elaboration on the 
importance of economic and social matters, actually the amendments 
being proposed jointly by the Four Powers have no teeth and solely 
stem from and consist in repetition of the basic desire for human 


|rights and fundamental freedoms as stated as general principles in 


Chapter 1 of the Security Charter. 


One danger inherent in spelling out the Economic Council’s 
functions at this time is a lengthy and irreconcilable controversy 
.. For example, M. Molotov at his 


The advantage of avoiding definitiveness is emphasized by 
the very voluble demands of the labor interests here. ... One group 
has been holding sessions in neighboring Oakland, and three others 


| have pressed their demands on Mr. Stettinius and the rest of the 


United States Delegation in a meeting this week. It can be stated 


| on the best authority that the general demands of Labor as well as 
| proposals for the definition of economic, trade, and social aims and 
| functions, will be shelved from the Charter to be drawn here, and 
‘left for ultimate decision to the organization itself in its post-war 


administration. 


From the discussions held thus far between the important powers 


‘it can be concluded that the Council will operate under the aegis 


and that it will exercise these two basic 
(1) the tying together and coordination of the various 
cooperating agencies (as the Breeton Woods Fund and Bank, ete.), 
and by means of recommendation, getting them to pursue general 


ot the General Assembly 


| policies which shall conform to the organization’s overall aims. This 
| would constitue its relatively detailed operations... . 


(2) The entry into more general fields like full-employment ideal- 


|ism, with checks against inter-agency overlapping of functions.... 


The Economic Council will function chiefly as a recommendatory 
The effectiveness of several present international bodies, as 


the combined raw materials board, is hopefully pointed to. It 
that while these groups have indeed 
possessed only recommendatory powers, they have Cperated har- 
moniously under the psychology of wartime emergency, and have 
Possibly the 
functions of the Council’s subsidiaries will be narrower like those of 
present League of Nations bodies, including the narcotics, the white 


| slave, and the health organizattions, and the Institute of Intellectual 
| Cooperation. 
, Council will report both to the Genera] Assembly and to the Member 
_ Nations, or merely to the General Assembly. 


It is still uncertain whether in functioning, the 


The Australian Government, in vigorously seeking the “elevation 
ef the Council into a principal organ of the Worid Organization,” 
is proposing the use of a pledge system to bind countries to effect 
“improved labor standards, economic advancement, employment for 
all, and social security” within their own borders. It also asks 
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that the Council report regularly to the Assembly as to progress in 
the carrying out of such pledges. 


It is Australian Prime Minister Forde’s conviction that his coun- | 


for 
than through 


measures taken 
rather 


be helped through domestic 
business and employment, 


try’s welfare can 
the stimulation of 
international trade. 


The Canadian Delegation, which has manifested particular in- 
terest in the setting up oi the Council, wants it to operate along 
the following lines: 

(1) To communicate to the General Assembly and to Member 
States studies on the development of the world economic situation 
and reports on questions of international economic and social policy 
arising out of its consideration of the work of the various specialized 
agencies. ... 

(2) To fill requests of member countries to form special services 
for them in the economic and social fields, and 

(3) To perform any functions which may 
agreements among Governments. 


be entrusted to it by 


significant, in view of Canada’s enthusiasm for the 
Council, that they nevertheless have taken care to specify that the 
operating technique shall be that of recommending and reporting, 
and that it definitely should not issue specific policy directives to 
the Member Governments, nor even to the specialized agencies. .. . 
So even in the minds of the Council’s ardent proponents the Council 
is to be stopped from administrative functions. ; 

Difficulties barring the giving of administrative functions with 
real power to the Council, which are frustrating the conferees here 
as they have at the various past international political conferences 
which included economic sections, may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Abandonment of national sovereignty would be entailed in 
vouchsafing powers “with teeth” to a central administrative body 
at least without the accompaniment of veto powers which would be 
self-defeating. ... 

(2) Even for the milder issuance of directives from the central 
body to the cooperating subsidiary agencies, it would entail direction 
of the 46 or so member nations comprising agencies like UNRRA 
by only the 18 nations comprising the Council... . 

(3) In the general provisions of the Charter the Organization is 
specifically stopped from interfering in domestic matters. 

At therefore, the Council will refer matters for decision 
to the General Assembly. . It is generally admitted here that no 
more than to the Security Council in political matters will the Pow- 
ers surrender power to the Assembly for the disposition of important 
social or economic matters. 


It is most 


most, 


The continuing murkiness of the important trusteeship question 
was confirmed by the discussion at Commander Stassen’s off-the- 
record press conference yesterday. The American proposals for the 
disposition of mancated and other dependent territories differ from 
the British. . The Americans are insisting on their unwillingness 
to give up control of “strategic areas” which are wanted for security 
purposes, while the British policy is viewed as much more liberal 
and consistent with the spirit of a real world peace organization. ... 
The Soviet position on the problem is completely obscure... At 
his conference Monday, M. Molotov emphasized his endorsement of 
the trusteeship principle with respect to colonial positions, and ex- 
pressed agreement with the British position. . However, it was 
revealed today that the Big Five had not received any proposals 
or amendments whatever from M. Molotov. . 

The upshot of ali the varied discussion is that when final dis- 
position comes there is no real contemplation by any Power of giving 
up its own colonies to trusteeship; and the only lands trusteed will 
be some of the conquered territories. . And even of these con- 
quered territories, many will be retained by the conquerors, includ- 
ing Belgium, Holland, Australia, and the United States, who are 
making exceptions to idealistic conduct for “reasons of security. .. . 


Guiding the American Delegation expertly as to the 
areas required for national security is Admiral Wilson for 
the Navy. For the Senate, Senator McCar- 
ran, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
arrived on the scene today, and authorized 
your correspondent to quote the following 
declaration: 

“Never will the Senate give up terri- 
tories for which our boys have given up 
their blood. . . . Irrespective of expense, 
our sole object is to guarantee the per- 
petual safety of our country. . . . To this 
end we will keep our pin points of security 
—Guadalcanal, Dakar, Saipan, Guam, 
Carne Bay, Port Arthur, and Pantellaria.” 
Ironic indeed would it be if these fought 
for and dollar influenced security guaran- 
tees turn out to be illusory and but an out- 
moded Maginot Line by the time of the 
next war. 





Sen. Pat McCarran 


On regional arrangements, on which a compromise has been 
worked out by the Big Four, there is no agreement when there is 
a real sacrifice to be made. France is going to preserve her 
security on a regional basis: the Philippines want regional protection, 
and Russia certainly is going to protect herself promptly and prac- | 
tically by her adjacent security belt. ... For the British Delegation, 


Lord Crenborne stresses the need for Britain’s second line of defense, 
and the United States has 


on the Argentine question) the solidarity of her inter-American | 
bloc . Moreover. it is known that the signateries to Chapultepec 
are ready te sheut murder at the thought of abregation of their 


regional agreements. ... Discussions about the World Court are pro- 


ceeding, with the chief snag being the question of compulsory juris- | 
Ic must preliminarily be understood that political disputes | 
as the Security Council, ; 
World , 


diction. ... 
will come under the political authority, such 
while. legal disputes only come under the aegis of the 
Court... . The question being wrestled with is whether the Court's 
jurisdiction over such disputes shall be compulsory. As 
national! law is still undeveloped, the judges are progressively making 





| 
| 
| 


convincingly demonstrated (versus Molotov | 


| 
} 


| 


' 


inter- ’ 


| the law. . Hence a majority of the judges would in reality be 
| legisiating without veto. . 


| that it will submit questions without reservation. Only 
| Chinese have stated that they will agree to compulsory submission. . . 
| In this field again Governor Stassen is advocating the practical policy 
of compromising pending future developments, .. . 


% 


It may interest New York bridge players to know that Ely 
Culbertson, who bitterly resents being known as a bridge player in 
lieu of philosopher-economist, is out here unceremoniously blasting 
away at the Conference. Said he at a recent meeting: “The un- 
amended Dumbarton league is a system of collective security which 
is neither collective nor secure; an assembly of mice presided over 
by a few cats and a hybrid combining the worst features of two 
plans that have previously failed—the first League of Nations (now 
buried with military honors) and the Holy Alliance (which in seven 
years became very unholy). The claims made by the architects of 
the Dumbarton league, that it is endowed with an ‘adequate force’ 
is false on the face of it, since any of the Big Five may veto the 
use of the armed force against itself or its ally as aggressor. The 
widely advertised ‘teeth’ in the Dumbarton league, therefore, turn 
out to be a set of false teeth, which could not bite anybody, except 
the small fry.” . ' ; 


Others, in view of the exclusion of neutrals, are suggesting that 
the new Organization be christened “The League of Veterans.” ... 
It seems that international conferences proceed in the following 
four typical stages, the second of which marks the present position 
of San Francisco: 
(1) Preliminary with all participants scurrying about and be- 
lieving that organizational matters are all important; 

(2) Everyone asks, “Is the Conference getting anywhere?” Not 
only is this the question now, but individual opinions and guesses 
thereon change from hour to hour (accentuated by developments 
having to do with the unpredictabie Russians): 

(3) The period of deadlock: 

(4) The last-minute solutions of the previous deadlocks, with 
tremendous acceleration of final decisions and formal agreements 
and terminations. 


Speedy termination is being urged by most of the elder states- 
men, excepting those from the South American countries. .. . This 
desire is daily becoming increasingly stimulated by the rapid progress 
of events in Europe and the need for attention thereto. ... It is 
known that our Ambassadors in some foreign capitols, who had been 
called home for consultation last week, were instructed to remain 
at their posts untii the termination of this Conference. . .. May 26 
is the termination date that will be prophesied by Alger Hiss, Secre- 
tary General of the Conference, in a network broadcast to be deliv- 
ered next Saturday. 





Bruns, Nordeman Co. Adds change, announce that Laurence 

” H. Lubin is now associated with 

Laurence Lubin to Staff them as co-manager of their stock 

Bruns, Nordeman & Co., 321|and cotton department. Mr. Lu- 

Broadway, New York City, mem-| bin was previously with Fox, 
bers of the New York Stock Ex-! O’Hara & Co. 


.. The result is that there is no compulsion, | 
but only an optional clause, and a Siate does not say in advance | 
the 
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Bendix Luitweiler Admit 


Bendix, Luitweiler & Co., 52 
Wall Street, New York City, 


members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Jacques 
Pierre Albrecht to special part- 
nership in their firm as of May 17. 
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The Qutlook for Prices 


(Continued fr 

(1) In the first place, price- 
fixing has failed to fix prices. It 
can be said that the current 
symptoms suggest a strong tend- 
ency for prices to rise. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
makes new highs almost every 
week. All the price indexes 
with which I am acquainted may 
best be described as moving ir- 
regularly in a rising path. More- 
over. in this connection, remem- 
ber that the price indexes include 
only official or published prices. 
They do not include black mar- 
kets. There is nothing in them 
that reflects the fact that when I 
go to a restaurant where I used 
to dine, six months ago, 
that my money now buys about 
half as much as it did then. 

Most emphatically, I doubt the 
significance of the attitude, 
the argument, which is based upon 
the notion that price-fixing has 
been actually effective, and that 
prices have really stabilized. 

(2) My second, and perhaps my 
main point, however, is that there 


is only one outcome in a situa-| 


tion in which we find both a 
plethora of currency and a short- 
age of goods. To my mind, the 


inevitable outcome of such a po-| 
tential inflation as we now have | 


is effective inflation—inflation in 
prices. The fact is that a huge 
potential inflation now _ exists, 
one which has grown enormously 


since the time a year ago when I| 


it in addressing this 
same group. The first element in 
this potential is the plethora of 
currency. According to the lat- 
est Government reports there 
are upwards of $66,000,000,000 in 
demand deposits owned by cor- 
porations and individuals. These 
deposits have recently 
more rapidly than at any time on 
record. (I do not even bother to 
refer to the record high in 
money in circulation at over $26,- 
000,000,000. ) 

Part of this inflation in deposit 
currency is seen in the possession 
of large reserves by corporaticns, 
which reserves in themselves 
guarantee both that there will not 
be much recession, and also that 
there will be a large demand for 
capital goods. A leading oil com- 
pany has just reported that last 
year it made a provision of $12,- 
000,000 for war and 
contingencies. A well-known 


emphasized 


dairy company reports its inten- | 
tion to spend from $50,000,000 to | 


$75,000,000 in the first five years 
after the war in new plant, equip- 


I find 


or | 


increased | 


post-war | 


‘om first page) 


ment, and trucks, which spending 
will come from its excess reserves 
against depreciation and its gen- 
erally improved cash position. 

Then there are the other 
called liquid assets in the shape of 
billions of dollars of Government 
bonds held by individuals and 
corporations, which remain to be 
cashed in and spent in the post- 
war period. 

Over against this plethora of 
currency is the shortage of goods. 
We have plenty of money, but no 
meat! Total industrial produc- 
tion has been gradually declining 
with the curtailment of war 
goods. The main point to be 
stressed, however, is the low level 
| of stocks of commodities in many 

lines. At the factory level there 
are shortages not only 


SO- 


finished cotton 
| goods and yards, felt, jute and 
' . 

'burlap, and coal, to give but 
partia! list. These shortages are 


lumber, paper, 


but of vegetable oils, linseed oil, | , ; a 
| group of prices is extraordinarily 


of meat, | 


| 
| 


a | , 
| terials. 


so great in some of the cases that | 


it will take several years to bring 
stocks up to norma!. This is true 
largely because there are low re- 
serves of material and equipment, 
and vartly because of a scarcity 
of labor. 

And at the retail and wholesale 
levels there serious element 


IS a 


of shortage and unbalance in in-| 


The total quantity of 


stock at 


ventories. 
goods in 
stores is probably less than be- 
fore the war. Besides that, the 
inventories are so broken and ill- 
assorted that with peace, 
chants will place large orders. 
In the home, too, consumers’ 
ventories are reduced, 
anced. and deteriorated. To 
plenish these distributor 
consumer inventories will take 
much time and add greatly to the 
| force of demand for goods. 
I conclude that there 
| many dollars to spend, 
'few goods to buy, that 
must rise a free country. 


re- 


are 
and 


SC 


SO 


in 


|of currency and a= shortage of 





department | 


; may 
| eral 
mer- | 


in- | 
ill-bal- | 
the 


and | 


‘decline in price. 


to non-agricultural prices is also 
allv high. These are 
which must be 
rected, or else prosperity and full 
employment will never be 
tained. 

3ut there are two ways to cor- 
rect these maladjustments. One’s 
first thought may be that the raw 
materials and farm _ products 
prices must come down. In my 
judgment, however, it is probable 
that the prices of finished and 
semi-finished goods will rise so 
as to restore equilibrium with the 
level of raw material prices. 
Similarly, non-agricultural prices 
will rise relatively to farm-goods 
prices. In this connection Il 
would emphasize the present con- 
dition of semi-finished commodi- 


aonorn mai- 


adjustments cor- 


at- 


ties as reported by the Bureau of | 


Statistics. Such 
modities include metals, 
rubber, sugar, textiles, and 
products of smelters, refiners and 
heavy industries in general. This 


Labor com- 


and abnormally low with relation 
to finished goods or raw ma- 
There never has been a 
boom in which semi-finished 
goods prices have not risen with 
relative sharpness to a _ position 
above the average in comparison 
with other prices. I think some- 
thing like this will occur again. 
As to agricultural products, I 
note that there is considerabie 
talk to the effect that they will 
This idea, how- 
is unduly colored by the 
that in a few cases produc- 
and stocks are adequate, a: 
be said of cotton and sev- 
grains. 3ut livestock, fats 
oils, leather, and a_e good 
other farm products, are 
and likely to remain so 
a long while. Moreover, in 
case of cotton, one finds an 
interesting illustration of the way 
in which prices are likely to be 
held up even when the quantity 


ever, 
fact 
tion 


and 
many 
scarce 
for 


|'on hand is apparently excessive. 


A 
prices | 


3) Not only is there a plethora | 
| planted this 


| goods, but also there has been a|f 
| partial realization of the potential | 


| inflation in the shape of 
| actual price rises. 

inflation has found 
unequal expression 
inflation. 
portant maladjustiments, 
some prices have risen 
others have not. Thus the ratio 


some 


irregular or 
in 
in that 


| goods prices is abnormally high. 
‘The ratio of farm products prices 


The potential | 


( effective | 
This has brought im- | 


| 


while | 


of raw material prices to finished } 


Benjamin Franklin balance 
sheet of the cotion statistical po- 
sition runs somewhat as follows: 

The bullish arguments 
Estimates of the acreage 
year are down 
Unfavorable 


are: 
to 
from 
8% to 10%. veather 
age of farm labor and equipment 
is great. The ‘free’ cotton sup- 
oly is very low and may end the 
season at less than 3,000,000 baies. 
Over 4,100,000 bales have gone 
into the Government purchase 
and loan arrangement already. 
The mill demand remains active, 
with Government buying sus- 
tained at a high level. Old-crop 
contracts have risen, reflecting 
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leather, | 
other | 


| risen 
be | 


oO | greatly 
conditions prevail and the short- | 


| swing 





/ ment, 
i very low. 
| labor and you can see that it is 
| going to take a good deal of time 


} to 








the 
ceems clear 
have to to cause 
Government-held to come 
out. No easing in the tight yarn 
and goods situation seems likely 
for a long while after V-E Day. 
And the Government parity pro- 
gram remains, with many farm 
interests seeking to increase it by 
including labor costs not only for 
hired labor but for the farmer’s 
family among the items to be 
covered. 

On the bear side: Farmers 
seem to be somewhat skeptical as 
to future prices and the continua- | 
tion of the Government program. | 
World production has been above 
world consumption in the last few 
years, and the price of cotton| 
still seems to be maintained above 
its market value. Certainly 
world supplies are in excess of 
any consumption now in sight. 

The answer seems to be that} 
cotton prices will hold up for the | 
duration, react somewhat in the} 
nearly post-war period, and then | 
rise again on account of the great | 
shortage of yarn and _ finished | 
goods! 


ol itton. 


that the | 


scarcity spot ¢ 
rice 
rise in oraer 


cotton 


Even in the case of wheat, of | 
which the crop in this country 
promises to be large, it will be 
noted that the European wheat | 
crep the smallest in a good} 
many years: that the needs for} 
grains for foreign relief promise | 
to be large and long-continued, | 
and that there is no evidence that | 
the Government loan and pur-| 
chase program will not be con- 
tinued, with the possibility that | 
the farm level may even 
be raised. 

In short, 
sO many 


is 


parity 


it is my judgment that 
prices are now inflated 
that, in view of the plethora of | 
currency and the _ shortage of 
many goods, those prices which} 


adjusted to those which are in-| 
flated, notably in the case of the 
semi-finished group. 

A vital point in this connection | 
is the price of building. The} 
cost-of-building indexes have 
much as they did in the! 
infiation following World War I. 
The market price of buildings is 
inflated. Residential 
rents may be held down, but the 
result is that renters are forced | 
to buy and to pay prices fre- 
quently as much as 50% above 
what they could have bought for 
two years ago. 

A new building cycle is now 
in sight—one which will doubtless 
not reach its peak for a period of 
six to eight years. Rarely, I 
think, will one find an upward 
of the building cycie| 
without a predominantly rising 
trend in commodity prices. Be} 
that as if may, I feel reasonably 
sure that such will be the case} 
in the present cycle. The re- 





as lumber, brick, plumbing equip- 
linseed oil, and rosin, are 
Add the shortage of 


and a good deal higher prices to 
provide America with the homes 
that are now lacking. 

(4) My fourth main point 
that the attempt to control 


is 


the | 


| profit. 


; , | in 
|are nominally not inflated will be 


| serves of such building materials | 


| 


| 


| 


price indexes by doing something } 


average prices is 
down. Not only that, but the 
error of not recognizing marginal 
conditions and the importance of 
differential returns above margin 
is becoming apparent. 
ernment is trying to hold down 
the price average, as judged by 
orice indexes. and Mr. Bowles 
has fixed a maximum average 
price (MAP). One trouble with 
this procedure is that no one of 
"s buvs an averege bill of goods 
The average price is an unreal 
concept of price. and when you 
take any particular item you find 
that it is ant to be higher. al- 
though the statistician may figure 
that the average is not. 


the last resort of a price-fixer. 


breaking | 


The Gov-| 


Trying» 
‘to deal with prices as averages is 


It the same debacle that 
appeared in the thought of Karli 
Marx when he said that his 
theory applied only to total value 

an unreal and non-existent fi 
ment of the imagination. 

The point to be emphasized is 
that trying to fix average prices 
associated with the failure to 
allow the _ differential returns 
which are the main incentive to 
production, thus preventing the 
increases in output that many are 
counting upon to hold prices 
down. Really there are two mar- 
gins of production. One is the 
high-cost, or inefficient firm. On 
this margin the Government 
tries to help, in order to keep 
alive low-priced items. The 
other margin, however, is found 
in the least profitable operations 
of the efficient or low-cost firms. 
These the Government does not 
recognize, and as a result the 
chief sources of increased produc- 
tion are shut off. 

By holding the average price 
down, while subsidizing the high- 
cost producer, the profits of the 
low-cost producers are limited, 


marks 


on 


os 


is 


| but the largest source of supply 


is stopped. A marginal concern 
may have a cost of $10 per unit, 
and at that figure be able to con- 
tribute 1,000 units without loss. 
But if the price were raised to 
only $8, an efficient company 
having an average cost of $5 per 
unit might desire to add a hun- 
dred thousand units, and a mil- 
lion units at the $10 price which 
is now paid only to the high-cost 
producer. The average price 
kept down, and with it the total 
But the volume of output 
is thus prevented from increasing. 

(5) My fifth point is that the 
inevitable result of the easy- 
money pol‘cy is inflation in prices. 
At the present time money is easy 
all senses. There is lots of 
credit. Money rates are abnor- 
mally low. It is the latter point 
that I would stress. 

As a result of abnormally low 
money rates, corporations are 


is 


| borrowing more funds than they 
| otherwise would. They are using 
| the easy-money situation to float 


large amounts of new securities. 
Recently there was a veritable 
rush on the part of investment 
bankers to get into the money 
market with new _ corporation 
bonds and preferred stocks in or- 
der to beat the new war-loan 
drive. The proceeds will be avail- 
able for spending in due course. 
This will immediately increase 
the demand for capital goods. In- 
creased payrolls will result, thus 
increasing the income of laborers. 
and so on around the economic 
circle. As yet, most of the new 
issues have been refunding, but 
this means lower fixed charges, 
leaving net earnings available for 
dividends and making a higher 
‘apital value of corporation 
assets. 

The same condition of easy 
money or abnormally low interest 
rates tends directly to increase 
-avital values in the security and 
in the real estate market. Farm 
lands are rising much as they did 
after World War I, the increase 
between 1939 and March 1 of this 
vear having been about 50%. 

Is this move, then, like the 
boom of 1920, when farm prices 
rose to 170 (1912-14 equals 100), 
only to fall sharply in 1921 and 
finally touch a low of 73 
in 1933? 

In my opinion something some- 
what like this will occur eventu- 
ally, but the extent and timing of 
the move will differ. Here are 
some important factors now: 

Farm lands are still probebly 
considerably below the final peak. 
The American Bankers Associa- 
tion recently stated that in their 
opinion some good buys still re- 
main. There has been a good 
deal more caution than in: the 
twenties. 

Two of the main causes of the 
boom are low money rates and 
large liquid savings. There is no 
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early prospect of higher money 


rates. The maximum spending of 
the war workers and returning 
veterans still remains to find ex- 
pression. 

Probably 
products are not going to fall as 
they did after 1920, and farm in- 
comes seem more likely to be 
sustained by Government sub- 
sidies and price maintenance op- 
erations. 

About 55% of the buying has 
been for cash. There has also 
been far less mortgaging of their 
farms by farmers, for the purpose 
of buying more land. 

Thus the reaction should be less 
drastic and not go nearly as far 
as in the period after World 
War I. o 

As to residential real estate, in 
connection with a recent purchase 
1 found myself being urged to 
borrow at 4% to 412% 
to buy a piece of property which 
had been marked up about 3313% 
in the last year or two. 


But, while easy money is thus 
working for inflation in capital 
values, the question may arise: 
will not credit strain soon de- 
velop sufficiently to check such 
inflation? I do not think so, and 
this is one reason for my con- 
fidence that price inflation will 
continue to grow. To be sure, we 
do find the ratio of loans and in- 
vestments to total deposits fairly 
high, and the Federal Reserve 
ratio still declining though al- 


the prices of farm) 


| their face value. 


higher prices to result from a re- 
turn to the gold standard. 

Here lies the significance of the 
bill to reduce the gold reserve re- 
quired to back the note and de- 
posit liabilities of the Federal 
Reserve System. Just passed by 


the Senate, this bill proposes to| 
reduce the gold reserve to 25%. | 
in- | 


More than that. 
definitely 


it extends 


the right to use the 


Federal debt as security for Fed- | 


eral Reserve notes, up to 75% of 
In other words, 
it goes at least 75% of the way 
toward monetizing the _ public 
debt. When this bill becomes 


law, as it is practically certain to 


in order | 


ready at the lowest level since | 


the bank holiday of 1933. But it 


seems that for a long while yet! 


the people will accept a growing 


proportion of Government bonds | 


in the so-called reserves of the 
banks, and that the process of 


monetizing the public debt will | 


continue. 


(3) My sixth reason for antici- | 


pating much higher prices is the | 


fact that such indications as we | 


have are to the effect that the 
dollar has depreciated with rela- 
tion to gold. Black market op- 
erations in francs and the rela- 
tions existing among 


} 
| 


| 


rupees, | 


pounds and dollar in the Orient | 


have suggested that the dollar 
price of an ounce of gold in a free 


market would be much higher | 


than $35. 
opinion that gold will inevitably 
return as the standard for the 
currencies of the leading com- 
mercial nations of the world, and 
I believe that when the war is 
over and the importance of devel- 
oping international trade is more 
clearly seen, the return to gold 
will come soon. Therefore, if the 
dollar is now overvalued in rela- 


tion to gold, we may expect 


I will add that it is my | 





do, it can be said that the larger 
the debt the more money we 
have. 

(7) Finally, my seventh point 
is that recent political develop- 
ments have tended gradually to 
increase confidence in the busi- 
ness future. The immediate 
strong rise in the stock market 
following the entrance of Mr. 
Truman to the White House is 
strong evidence to this effect. 
This increase in confidence will 
make for freer spending, and 
gradually increase the tendency 
to put vast quantities of idle 
funds to work. It will eventually 
break the charm which has held 
funds idle in a sort of “liquidity” 
complex (liquid money has been 
idle money), and once the bank 
deposits begin to turn over at 
anything like a normal rate, busi- 
ness volume will expand enor- 
mously, and prices will rise. In- 
deed, that is the only way that 
the vast volume of funds now 
available can actually ever be 
used. 

In Sum: 

1. Real prices, actually paid, 
are rising. Price-fixing cannot 
hold them down. 

2. So many dollars to spend; 
so few goods to buy. 

3. Partial effectiveness of in- 
flation has brought maladjust- 
ments, such as the relatively 
low level of semi-finished com- 
modities. 


4. The to fix 


attempt 
but also restricts production. 

5. Easy-money, by increasing 
capital values, makes _ prices 
rise. 

6. Evidence that the dollar 
has depreciated 
gold. 

7. Recent political develop- 
ments making for less radical- 
ism, point to increased confi- 
dence and demand for goods. 


in terms of 
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an | 
average price is not only futile, | 








Dean Madden Points to Possible 


Legislation to Reduce Bank Profits 


(Continued from page 2055) 


sequences of such measures? Are, 
such measures warranted? 

The bulletin traces recent anti- | 
bank legislation and trends at 
home and abroad: 

Bills have already been intro- | 
duced in Congress with a view to 
reducing the interest burden at 
the expense of the banks, while 
some officials in Washington have 
stated that the earnings of the 
banks derived primarily from 
their holdings of Government se- 
curities are greater than is war- 
ranted by the services rendered 
by these institutions. 

In some countries, notably Aus- 
tralia, measures have already been 
taken to prevent the banks from 
profiting from the increased debt 
of the government. 

It is not yet known what steps 
will be taken by some of the con- 
tinental European countries con- 
cerning the holding of Govern- 
ment obligations by the financial 
institutions. In some of these 
countries there is a very strong 
trend toward nationalization of 
banks. 

Even in England the question of 
bank earnings derived to a large 
extent from the holding of Gov- 
ernment securities has aroused 
considerable discussion. One sug- 
gestion, made by Mr. Geoffrey 
Crowther, editor of the (London) 
Economist, was to the effect that 
the joint stock banks treat the 
earnings on holdings of Govern- 
ment securities in the same man- 
ner as the Issue Department of 
the Bank of England. As is well 
known, the net income of that de- 
partment, derived almost exclu- 
sively from the holding of Gov- | 
ernment securities as cover 
against the fiduciary note issue, is 
turned over to the Government. 

In analyzing the consequences 
of measures aimed at reducing 





bank earnings on Government 
securities the bulletin states: 

The effects of the steps that may | 
be taken to reduce the earnings of | 
the banks derived from their hold- | 
ings of Government securities and | 
thereby alleviating the debt bur-| 
den_wili depend primarily on the | 
nature of the measures adopted. | 


| The following policies may be in- | 


stituted: (1) reliance by the! 
Treasury on a larger floating debt 


than at present and shortening 
maturities and lowering the rate 
of interest of securities which 
find their way into the hands of 
the banks; (2) issuance of special 
securities to the banks, with or 
without interest, in exchange for 
maturing obligations; (3) levying 
special taxes on the banks. 

A Larger Floating Debt. A fur- 
ther increase in the floating debt 
resulting from offering the banks 
only short-term obligations, main- 
ly certificates of indebtedness, 
would have the following effects: 

1. The interest of the monetary 
authorities in the money market 
would continue to be great be- 
cause of the constant need for re- 
financing of maturing obligations. 
Since the Treasury will have to 
refinance each year a very large 
amount of maturing obligations, it 
will become imperative for it to 
prevent an increase in short-term 
rates, because such a development 
would defeat both objectives; that 
is, keeping the debt burden down 
and reducing bank earnings on 
Government obligations. 


2. It would preclude for years 
to come the application of quanti- 
tative credit control by the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities. They 
would not be in a position to en- 
gage in open-market sales, to in- 
crease reserve requirements, or to 
raise the discount rate because 
such measures would lead to an 
increase in interest rates and in 
the cost of refinancing. Therefore, 
in order to maintain control over 
the money market and to prevent 
the abuse of bank credit, the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities would 


| have to rely primarily on quali- 


tative credit control, i. e., regulat- 
ing the flow of credit in accord- 
ance with their policies. The pow- 
ers of qualitative credit control 
now vested in the Board of Gov- 
ernors are, however, limited and 


| apply only to loans of banks to 


brokers and other customers for 
carrying securities on margin, and 


to installment credit. The latter is ' 


merely an emergency power. It 
is, therefore, likely that at the end 
of hostilities the Reserve author- 
ities may endeavor to obtain ad- 
ditional powers to regulate the 
flow of credit and capital into 
channels considered desirable and 


| 
| 
' 


| 


to prevent the use of bank credit 
for purposes deemed economically 
unsound. 

3. A large floating debt would 
mean continuous low money rates. 
If the volume of short-term Gov- 
ernment obligations should, how- 
ever, increase substantially, and 
particularly if investors — espe- 


|cially the financial institutions— 





became convinced that there was 
no possibility of a material in- 
crease in money rates, many 
banks might be induced to shift 
their holdings of short-term Gov- 
ernment obligations into longer- 
term maturities. Such a develop- 
ment would lead to a reduction in 
long-term interest rates and a 
moderate increase in short-term 
rates. Should such a situation 
arise, the policy of the Treasury 
to keep the debt burden down 
through a large floating debt 
would to a considerable extent be 
nullified. Under such circum- 
stances it might become advisable 
for the Treasury to fund some of 
the short-term obligations into 
medium-term maturities. 


4. Despite the controls over the 
money market, a large floating 
debt constitutes a threat to the 
Treasury. Some unforeseen de- 
velopments may occur which may 
make it difficult for the Treasury 
to refinance maturing obligations. 
On such occasions the Treasur 
may have to rely primarily on the 
Federal Reserve banks and the 
support given the Treasury may 
conflict with the credit policy of 
the Reserve authorities. 


Offering Special Securities to 
the Banks. Low-coupon-bearing 
securities in themselves would not 
affect bank earnings materially 
since the return on Government 
obligations already is exceedingly 
low, particularly after taxation. 
However, special securities re- 
stricted to banks would obviously 
have limited marketability. As a 
result, the liquidity of the banks 
and the money market, which cur- 
rently depends to a very large ex- 
tent on short-term Government 
obligations, would be impaired. 

Forcing the banks to exchange 
their maturing obligations into 
non - interest - bearing securities 


.would have a decidedly adverse 


effect on the banks as well as on 
the money market. Special legis- 
lation would have to be enacted 
by Congress to compel the banks 


‘to hold a stipulated percentage of 


their total assets or deposits in 
such obligations. Otherwise banks 
(Continued on page 2088) sx 
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NNR OANA — 
NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
en which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, um- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 


| PRI A ONE LY ARO LEP LEE AEE LAL LEIOCE 


THURSDAY, MAY 10 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. on April 
21 filed a registration statement for 35,900 
shares of $4 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) and 119,666%s 
shares of common (par $10). The latter 
are being registered in event of the con- 
version of the preferred stock. 

Details—-See issue of April 26. 

Offering—-Company is offering to hold- 
ers of its 35,900 shares of $5 cumulative 
convertible preferred right to exchange 
such shares, on a share for share basis, | 
subject to certain dividend adjustments. | 
Any unsubscribed shares will be purchased | 
by underwriters and offered to public at ‘ 

| 
| 
} 





price to be filed by amendment. : 
Underwriters—-Glore, Forgan & Co. and 
Maynard H. Murch & Co. are principal 


underwriters. 
SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO. on April 21 
filed a registration statement for 100,000 


90 cent cumulative convertible 
(par $15. 


shares of 
preferred stock 


Details—See issue of May 3. 

Offering—-The price to the public is 
$16.625 a share. 

Underwriters—Reynolds & Co. is prin 


cipal underwriter, with names of others to 
be filed by amendment. The company also 
is selling to the underwriters warrants en- 
titling the holders to purchase at any 
time within three years of the effective 
date of the registration statement 25,000 
shares of common stock at a price to be 
filed by amendment. 


EKCO PRODUCTS CO. on April 21 filed 
a registration statement for 29,664 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock, 4'2‘r series 
(par $100), and 240,000 shares of common 
‘par $5). Shares are issued and outstand- 
ing and are being sold by certain stock- 
holders, 

Details—See issue of April 26. 


Offering—Prices to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 
Underwriters — Union Securities Co. is 


named principal underwriter. 


COVENTRY GOLD MINES, LTD. on April 
21 filed a registration statement for 333,333 
shares of common stock. 

Details—-See issue of April 26. 

Offering—Price to the public is 30 cents 
per share. 

Underwriters—-None named. The com- 
pany proposes to market its own securities, 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO. on April 
21 filed a registration statement for $31,- 
500,000 first mortgage bonds due 1975. 
Interest rate will be filed by amendment. 

Details—-See issve of April 26. 

Offering—Bonds will be offered for sale 
at competitive bidding with the successful 
bidder naming the interest rate. The 
price to the public will be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 


SATURDAY, MAY 12 


A. HARRIS & CO. on April 23 filed a 
registration statement for 7.000 shares of 
542% cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—-The new preferred will be of- 
fered initially-to the common stockholders 
at $100 per share on the basis of one share 
of preferred for each share of common. 
Any shares not subscribed will be offered 
pro rata to the former holders of the 7% 
preferred shares which shares have been 
called for redemption on May 1, 1945. Any 
balance will be offered to the public by 
the underwriter at $102. 

Underwriters--Dailas Rupe & Son of 
Dallas, Texas. . 


ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE CO., LTD. 
on April 21 filed a registration statement 
for 280.312 shares 4!2‘c cumulative pre- 
ferred stock ‘par $20). 

Details—-See issue of May 3. 

Offering—First in exchange share for 
Share for $1.25 cumulative preferred no 
par value on basis one share new pre- 
jerred plus cash for one share of old. 
Unexchanged shares together with 42,312 
hares will be sold to underwriters to be 
o-fered to the public at a price to be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—-Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis head the group of underwriters, 
with names of others to be filed by amend- 
ment, 


SUNDAY, MAY 13 


MAJESTIC RADIO & =TELEVISION 
CORP. on April 24 filed a registration 
ftatement for 69,965 shares of common 
‘tock, One cent par value. Of shares reg- 
i tered 66,965 are already issued and out- 
‘‘anding and being sold by certain stock- 
holders and 3,000 shares will be issued by 

ajestic upon exercise of an option at $2 
per share. 

Details—See issue of May 3. 

Uffering—trice to the public will be 
{.ed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc., is named principal underwriter. 


MONDAY, MAY 14 


AMERICAN BOX BOARD CO. on April 
filed a registration statement for $1,- 
"“0,000 20-year 442‘% convertible deben- 
‘res and 109,375 shares of common stock, 
rar $1. The shares of stock were registered 
to provide for the conversion feature of 
the debentures. 


c- 











Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


See issue of May 3. 
A tota: of $220,000 of the de- 
reserved for sale by the com- 


Details 

Offering 
bentures are 
pany s profit 
ment tr $177,000 are to be offered 
officers and employes in exchange for out- 
tanding securities of the company or 
sale to them and $1,103,000 together with 
any balance of the $177,000 not taken by 
officers and employes are to be sold to 
underwriters for offering to the public at 
a price to be filed by amendment. The 
remaining $250,000 are reserved 

Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis and Paul H. Davis & Co. head the 
group of underwriters. 


to it 
ust 


GODCHAUX SUGARS, INC. on April 25! 


filed a registration statement for 29,370 
shares of $4.50 prior preferred stock, 
cumulative (no par). 

Details—See issue of May 3 

Offering—-Company is offering to the! 
holders of the 26,700 shares of its $7 pre- 
ferred stock now outstanding the right to 
exchange such shares for 29,370 of its 
$4.50 prior preferred upon the basis of 
11/10 shares of prior preferred for each 


share of $7 preferred plus a cash adjust- 
ment with respect to dividends. The com- 
pany intends to redeem at $110 per share 
and accrued dividends all $7 shares not 
exchanged under the plan. The under- 


| writers will purchase any new shares not 


| issued in exchange and offer them at a 
price to be filed by amendment 
Underwriters Haligarten & Co., and 


Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., head the group 


| of underwriters. 


TUESDAY, MAY 15 


DEERE & CO. on April 26 filed a reg- 
istration statement for $19,500,000 20-year 


| 244’, débentures, due April 1, 1965. 
Details—-See issue of May 3. 
Offering—The price to the public will 


be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Principal underwriters are 
Harriman Ripley & Cd., Inc., Blyth & Co., 
Inc., First Boston Corp., Lazard Freres & 
Co., Mellon Securities Corp., Smith, Barney 
& Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Shields & Co., Union Securities 
Corp., Harris, Hall & Co., Inc. and Bacon, 
Whipple & Co. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 16 


CLYDE PORCELAIN STEEL CORP. on 
April 27 filed a registration statement for 
$500,000 first mortgage 15-year 542‘ sink- 
ing fund convertible bonds and 100,000 
shares of common stock reserved for con- 
vertion of the bonds. 

Details—-See issue of May 3. 

Offering——Price to the public is 100. 

Underwriters—-Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc., and Newburger & Hano are principal 
underwriters. 


REVERE COPPER & BRASS, INC. on 
April 27 filed a registration statement for 
150,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
are owned by General Cable Corp. 


Details—See issue of May 3. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. is the 


principal underwriter. 


SATURDAY, MAY 19 
WASSON & CO. has filed a registration 
Statement covering 64 units of undivided 
fractional interest in 7% working interests 


in 3742 acres of Elson farm, section 30, 
Muskingum County, Ohio. 
Address—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Business—Oil and gas leases. 
Offering—-Each 1/64 unit is being of- 


fered at $400 or a total of $25,600. 
Proceeds—For working capital. 
Underwriter—Wasson & Co., Inc. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5732. Form 


S-10 (4-30-45). 
EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 122,500 


shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Address—-6060 Hamilton Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Business—Manufacture of vacuum clean- 
ers, etc. 


Offering—-The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 
Proceeds—-The company entered into a 


plan of merger with Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heating Corp., dated April 25, 1945, under 
which Williams will be merged into Eureka 
which will be the continuing corporation. 
The consummation of the plan is con- 
tingent upon the purchase by Eureka from 
Walter W. Williams of 245.000 shares of 
Williams Oil-O-Matic common for $1.386.- 
700, and the purchase of such other shares 
of Williams as have been deposited by 
other stockholders of Williams for sale at 
$5.16 per share. The proceeds to be re- 
ceived by Eureka from the sale of stock 
will be used to pay for these shares. The 
Shares of Williams purchased by Eureka 
will be cancelled. Eureka will issue on 
account of the merger to the remaining 
Shareholders of Williams one-half share 
of its $5 par common for each one share 
of Williams. 

Underwriters—Hornblower & Weeks and 
Kebbon, McCormick & Co. are named 
principal underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5733. Form 
S-1. (4-30-45). 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.—The Savings 
and Profit Sharing Pension Fund of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Employees and Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. has filed a registration state- 
ment for 25,000 memberships in the fund 
and 160,000 shares of capital stock of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Address -— Company address 925 South 
Homan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Purpose—The 25,000 memberships in the 
fund represent the maximum estimated 
number of memberships which may be of- 
fered to eligible employes, during the 12 
months’ period following the effective date 
of the registration statement, upon their 


sharing incentive retire- 
to 


for 








becoming eligible for membersh: The } 
160.000 hares capita tock « Sea! 
Roebuck represent tne n imum umbe! 
of shares which, it is anticipated. may be 
purchased by the fund for it meimnber 
during said period in accordance with the 
rules of the fund 

Registration Statement No. 2-5734. Fo 
A-2. (4-30-45) 

HOTEL SYRACUSE, INC. Lewis F 
Lighton, Jr., Edward Eagan, Eric W. Will, 
Frank G. Sawmiller, J. Norman Crannage 
Jerome H. Searl and Walter F. Kaiser 
voting trustees, have filed a registration 
Statement for voting trust certificates for 
not more than 57,200 shares of Class A 
preferred and 75,000 shares of common 
stock of Hotel Syracuse, Inc., all $10 par 
| value. 

Address-—-Of issuer, Hotel Syracuse, East 
Onondaga and South Warren Streets 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Business Hote] business. 

Purpose—-For extension of voting trust 

Registration Statement No. 2-5735. Form 
F-1. (4-30-45). 

MONDAY, MAY 21 

FUNDAMENTAL INVESTORS, INC. has 
filed a registration statement for 250,000 
shares of $2 par capital stock. 

Address——-New York City, N. Y. 

Business——Investment trust. 

Offering At market. 

Proceeds—-For investment. 

Underwriter—-Hugh W. Long & Co., Inc 


Registration Statement No. 2-5736. Form 
8-5. (5-2-45). 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. ha: 
filed a registration statement for 700,000 
shares cf common stock (‘par $25) The 
shares are owned by the North American 
Co. which is offering them. 

Address—-245 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 

Business—-Public utility. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. The shares are to 
be offered at competitive sale under the 
Commision’s Rule U-50. 

Proceeds-—Go to North American Co 

Underwriters——To be filed by amendment 

Registration Statement No. 2-5737. Form 
S-1. (5-4-45). 

EVERSHARP INC. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for $3,000,000 442‘, con- 
vertible income debentures due 1965. 

Address—Chicago, Ul. 

Business——Manufacturer of fountain pens 
and mechanical pencils. 

Offering—-Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds-—-Will be used in part to re- 
imburse company for expenditures in past 
fiscal year for plant improvements and 
for working capital. In addition a portion 
may be used in connection with acquisi- | 
tion of patent rights and production facil- 
ities for new type of fountain pen. 

Underwriters Lehman Brothers’ was 
named principal underwriter, with name 


of others to be filed by amendment 
Kegistration Statement No. 2-5738. Form 
S-1. (5-4-45). 


THURSDAY, MAY 24 


COUNTRY SHORE APARTMENTS. INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 3,009 
shares (no par) common stock. 

Address——-Executive office—Suite 315-11 
S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Business-——Apartments. 

Purpose—In order that the determina- 
tion may be made by the interested parties 
as to whether their interests would be 
best served by the current cash liquidation 
of the property in the manner provided by 
the trust agreement or through a sale 
thereof to a new corporation in which the 
trust certificate holders may become 
shareholders and thus provide the 
mechanics for the continued operation of 
the property until a cash sale of the 
property can be effected when deemed de- 
sirable by them, Country Shore Apartments, 
Inc., has been formed and has offered to 
purchase the wremises commonly known 
as the Country Shore Apartments. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5739. Form 
1. (5-5-45). 


S- 

COUNTRY SHORE APARTMENTS, INC.— 
Raymond L. Redheffer, Daniel J. Brumley 
and Charles J. Youngas trustees under a 
trust agreement dated April 15, 1945, have 


filed a registration statement for voting 
trust certificates for 3,009 shares of cap- 
ital stock of Country Shore Apartments, 
Inc. 

Address—Executive office—-Suite 315-11 
So. La Salle Street, Chicago, I). 

Business——Apartments. 

Offering—On or about May 31, 1945. 
Ottering to be iimited to persons entitled 


to receive shares of issuer under purchase 
transaction. 

Purpose—See above. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5740. Form 
F-1. (5-5-45). 


NATION-WIDE SECURITIES CO., INC., 


has filed a registration statement for 
300,000 shares of capital stock, par $1. 
Address—One Wall Street, New York 


City, N. Y. 

Business — Diversified management 
vestment company. 

Management—The company's assets are 
supervised by the firm of Calvin Bullock. 

Offering—At market. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5741. Form 
S-5. (5-5-45). 


in- 


HEWITT RUBBER CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 190,000 shares 
of common stock ($5 par). The registra- 
tion includes 10,000 shares being offered 
by a stockholder. 


Address—240 Kensington Avenue, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Business—Regular products include in- 


dustrial hose, belting and rubber products, 
etc. 

_ Offering—The 190,000 shares registered 
include 120,000 shares offered in exchange 


for the 75.000 outstanding a! Cé 
LOCK ¢ Robins Convey<¢ Ir on tne 
b 0 16 shares of Hewitt for each 
hare of Robin The remaining 70.000 
shares, including 10,000 share being sold 
by ¢ tockholder, are underwritten Price 
to the public will be filed by amendment 
Proceeds The net proceeds from the 
€C.000 shares being offered by the com- 
| pan} will be added initially to the general 
| corporate funds of the companys 
! Underwriters—-F Eberstac é& Co. 
named principal underwriter 
Registration Statement No. 2-5742. Form 


| 8-1 


| 


(5-5-45). 





UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issue: 
whose iegistration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown te us. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. on Feb 
27 filed a registration statement for $3,- 
000,000 5°- 15-year sinking fund deben- 
tures and 200,000 shares of common stock 
Of the stock registered 132,000 shares are 
issued and outstanding and being sold by 
stockholders. 


| 
‘| DATES OF OFFERING 
| 





Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The debentures will be offerec 
at 100 and the common stock at $8.50 pe? 
share 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co 
heads the underwriting group. with the 


names of others to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CORP 
on Dec. 4 filed a registration statement 
for $2,000,000 first mortgage bonds, serie: 
A, 3%%, due Dec. 1, 1974. 

Details—-See issue of Dec. 7, 1944. 

Offering—The bonds will be offered for 
éale at competitive bidding. 


ARMSTRONG RUBBER CO. April 9 filed 


a registration statement for 50,000 shares 
of 4°54‘. cumulative convertible stock ($50 
par) and 50,000 shares of class A common 
stock ‘(no par). 

Details—See issue of April 19. 

Offering—-The price to the public wil 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—F. Eberstadt & Co., Its 
named principal underwriter. 

ATLANTIC CO. on March 23 filed a reg- 


{stration statement for $10,600.000 5% 
sinking fund debentures, due April 1, 1980 
end 274,868 shares of common stock inc 
par). 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Offering—-Under reorganization and re- 
capitalization plan company is offering tc 
the holders of outstanding 6‘. cumulative 
preferred stock the privilege of exchanging 
their shares on the basis of $100 par value 
of stock for $100 par value of 5‘ deben- 
tures and one share of common stock; to 
holders of 7'2‘ cumulative preferred stock 
the privilege of exchanging their shares 
on basis of $100 par value of preferred 
stock for $100 of debentures and 5 shares 
of common and to holders of outstanding 
6% Class A preference stock the privilege 
of exchanging their shares on the basis 
of $50 par value of stock for $50 par value 
of 5% debentures and two shares of com- 
mon stock. 

The holders of the 6% preferred and 
6% Class A stock offering their stock for 
exchange shall receive dividends on April 
1, 1945, at the same rate of dividends paid 
on the stock on Jan. 1, 1945, but shall 
receive no dividends thereafter, the deben- 
tures bearing interest from such date. 

Any debentures not issued in exchange 
for stock shall then be offered to holders 
of presently outstanding first mortgage 
5% sinking fund bonds on the basis of 
$100 par of debentures plus an amount 
not exceeding $3 in cash for each $100 par 
value of bonds exchanged. The 5% sinking 
fund bonds are callable at 103. All of the 
outstanding 5% sinking fund bonds not 
exchanged for debentures and all of the 
first mortgage 3% serial bonds shall be 
called for redemption. 

The company contemplated that about 
June 1, 1945, it will issue not exceeding 
$3,400,000 3°. notes and use the proceeds 
either for the purpose of calling all 3” 
serial bonds and the outstanding unex- 
changed 5‘c- sinking fund bonds or to re- 
imburse the company for funds previously 
used for that purpose. Any debentures not 
taken im exchange for stocks or bonds may 


be sold by the company at not less than 
par plus accrued interest. 
Underwriter—-Courts & Co., Atlanta, is 
named as underwriter. 
AUTOMOBILE DEALERS INSURORS, 


(NC. on Feb. 19 filed a registration state- 
ment for 4,985 shares of preferred stock 
and 7.470 shares of Class A common stock 
Details—See issue of Feb. 22. 
Offering—-Preterred and Class A common 
stock will be offered only to factory 
authorized automobile dealers and auto- 
mobile finance men in blocks of one share 
of preferred and two shares of Class A 
sommon for $101 per unit. 
Underwriters—None named. 


BALTIMORE PORCELAIN STEEL CORP. 
April 13 filed a registration statement for 
100,000 shares of $5 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $5) and 100,000 
shares of common (par 10 cents). 

Details—See issue of April 19. 

Offering—The price to the public is $5 
per unit consisting of one share of pre- 
ferred and one share of common stock. 

Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc., and Newburger & Hano are principal 
underwriters. 


BENDIX HELICOPTER, INC. on Feb. 2 
filed a registration statement for 1,400,000 
shares of capital stock, par value 50 cents. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 8, 1945. 





Offering—Of shares registered 1,000,000 
are to be offered presently proportionately 
to holders of outstanding stock on basis 


‘ 


for each five 
share; 200,000 
to be issued when, as 
and if certain outstanding options are 
exercised, and 200,000 adaitionai shares 
are reserved to be issued when, as and if 
certain stock option warrants to be issued 
by the corporation to the underwriters are 
exercised. Such shares of stock as are not 
subscribed for by the stockholders will be 
offered to the public by the underwriters 
at $2 per share. 

Underwriters—-Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
{Inc., and Bond & Goodwin, Inc., are named 


additional shares 
held at $1.60 per 


four 
shares 
shares are reserved 


of 


| principal underwriters. 


| ® registration 





BLUEFIELD SUPPLY CO on Feb. 16 filed 
Statement for 4,930 shares 
of common stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 22. 

Offering—-The offering price 8100 per 
share. New common is being offered to 
present stockholders on a pro rata basis of 
their holdings as of March 15, 1945. 

Underwriters—None named. 


CALIFORNIA WATER SERVICE CO. on 
April 20 filed a registration statement for 
116.568 shares of common stock jpar $25). 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
were purchased by the underwriters from 
General Water Gas & Electric Co. 


Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering——The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters —- Union Securities Corp., 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., W. C. Lang- 


ley & Co., Hornblower & Weeks and Kthn, 
Loeb & Co., who purchased the shares. 


CALIFORNIA WATER & TELEPHONE 
CO. on March 27 filed a registration state- 
ment for 107,000 shares of $1.20 cummula- 
tive preferred (par $25) and 9,672 shares 
common ($25 par). 

Details—See issue of April 

Offering—New preferred will be offered 
for exchange to holders of 109,000 shares 
of 6°. cumulative ($25 par) preferred on 
share for share basis. Unexchanged shares 
and the 7,000 additional shares of pre- 
ferred and 9,672 shares of common will be 
offered through underwriters to public, the 


5 


oo. 


preferred at $27.50 per share and the 
common at $36 per share. 
Underwriters —- Blyth & Co., Inc., is 


named principal underwriter. 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT CO. on 
March 16 filed a registration statement for 


156,158 shares of $5 preferred stock (no 
par). 
Details—See issue of March 22. 
Offering The 156,158 shares of $5 
preferred stock are to be offered, share 
for share in exchange for not more 
than 90% of the 93,553 shares of $7 


preferred and 79,955 shares of $6 preferred 
now outstanding. All presently outstand- 
ing $7 and $6 preferred will be retired 
either by exchange or by redemption at 
$110 per share plus dividends to date of 
redemption. Company proposes to make 
a cash adjustment which, together with 
dividends receivable on the $5 preferred 
stock, will give each stockholder who exer- 
cises the exchange privilege a dividend at 
rate of $7 per share per annum or $6 per 
share per annum, respectively, up to re- 
spectively up to the redemption date of 
these stocks. 

Kirchofer & Arnold and R. S. Dickson 
& Co., Inc. are dealer managers. 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 
on Dec. 28 filed a registration statement 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
lative ($100 par). The dividend rate will 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—-Company proposes to invite 
proposals for services to be rendered to 
it in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 
offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it of 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not exe 
changed pursuant to the exchange offer. 


CITY STORES CO. on April 19 filed a 
registration statement for 125,000 shares 
of common stock (par $5). Shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being of- 
fered by Bankers Securities Corp., parent. 

Details—-See issue of April 26 

Offering-—-The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—-Lehman Brothers is named 
principal underwriter. 


CONSOLIDATED RETAIL STORES, INC. 
on April 6 filed a registration statement 
for 3U,000 shares of $2.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (no par). 

Detaiis—-See issue of April 12. 

Offering—The company is giving to the 
holders of its outstanding 8’- cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100, the right to 
exchange such stock for $2.75 cumulative 
preferred on the basis of 2.30 shares of 
$2.75 cumulative preferred, plus certain 
cash payment by the company, for each 
Share of 8% preferred. Unsubscribed 
shares will be purchased by underwriters 
and offered to the public at $50 per share. 

Underwriting—Central Republic Co., Inc.; 
Peltason, Tenenbaum Co.; Scherck, Richter 
& Co.; Stix & Co.; G. H. Walker & Co.; 
I. M. Simon & Co., and Stein Bros. & 
Boyce. 


DIANA STORES CORP. on Feb. 5 filed 
a registration statement for 40,000 com- 
mon stock purchase warrants and 40,000 
shares of common stock par value $1 per 
share, issuable pursuant to these warrants. 

Detaiis—See issue of Feb. 15, 1945. 

Offering—40,000 shares of common stock 
are issued and outstanding and are not 
offered for account of company. Company 
ws offering 40,000 shares of common is- 
suable upon the exercise of the stock 
purchase warrants. 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co, 
named principal underwriter. 


ELECTROMASTER, INC. on March 29 
filed a registration statement for 107,923 
shares of common stock, par $1. All of the 
stock is issued and outstanding and is 
owned by Nash-Kelvinator Corp. (being 
55.17% of total outstanding stock). 

Details—See issue of April 5. 
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Offering—-Offering price to the public is 
$8 per share. 
» Underwriters—S. R. Livingstone & Co., 
and Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, both of 
Detroit. 


FAIRCHILD 
CORP. April 11 
ment ior 
preferred stock 

Details—See 

Underwriters 
the underwriters 

Offered May 3 at 


ENGINE 
filed a 

90.000 shares 
no par! 

issue of April 19 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


AND AIRPLANE 
registration state- 


head 
$50 per share. 


HUSSMAN-LIGONIER CO. on 
filed a atement for 
shares $2.25 lulative preferred 
(no par) with accompanying common 
purchase warrants. 

Details—-See issue of 

Offering——Company 
ers of 
to one share of the 


April 
registration st 
stock 
stock 
April 26. 
olfering 
right to su 
new $2.25 p 
each 5.7 shares of common held at 
to be filed by amendment 
Underwriters—W. E. Hutton 
Mamed princi} 


to hold- 
common stock bscribe 
refe 
a pr 
& Co. Is 


al naerwriter 


on April 6 
for 55,781 


KOBACKER STORES, INC. 
filed a registration statement 
cumulative preferred shares ‘par $20) and 
175,000 common shares Of the stock 
registered 175,000 common and 15,781 
shares of the preferred are issued and 
outstanding and are being for the 
account of certain stockholders. Statement 
also covers 80.000 common shares issuable 
upon exercise of warrants 

Details——See issue of April 12. 

Offering—The oifering price to the pub- 
lic is $25 per share for the preferred and 
$9 per share for the common. 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
is named principal underwriter, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 


sold 


19 filed a registration statement 
shares first preferred stock, 6‘ 
(par $25), 262,314 shares class 
(par $1), 250,000 shares class B 
common (‘par 5 cents) and 260,136 shares 
class C common (par 5 cents). 

Details——See issue of April 26. 

Underwriters—John R. Kauffman Co. 
mamed principal underwriter. 


on April 

for 17,702 
cumulative 
A common 


is 


LASALLE YELLOWKNIFE GOLD MINES, 
LTD., on March 30 filed a registration 
statement for 314,512 shares, par value $1. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering — Of total registered 200,000 
shares consist of a new series of shares 
and will be sold at $1 per share. There 
is also included in the registration 114,512 
shares which were sold to United States 
residents prior to registration, and con- 
cerning which an offer of recision is to be 
made. 

Underwriters —- Company 
market its own securities. 


proposes to 


on Merch 29 filed a regis- 
tration statement for 450,000 common 
shdres 50 cents par value. Of the total 
50,000 shares are being sold by the trust 
created by William P. Lear for his children 
Details—See issue of April 5. 
Offering—Stock will be sold to the pub- 
lic at $5 per share. 
Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & 


LEAR, INC., 


Co. 


April 12 
100,000 
The 
and 
Co. 


MOBILE GAS SERVICE CORP. 
filed a registration statement for 
shares of common stock (‘no par). 
shares are issued and outstanding 
owned by Consolidated Electric & Gas 

Details—See issue of April 19. 

Offering—-Offering price to 
will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The shares to be of- 
fered sale competitive bidding by 
Consolidated. Names of the underwriters 
will be filed by amendment. 


the public 
are 


for at 


April 
4,000 
series 
both 
and 


MORRISON-KNUDSEN CO., INC., 
12 filed a registration statement for 
shares series M 5’, and 3,000 shares 
N 6% cumulative preferred stocks 
$100 par value: $100,000 series G 3% 
$100,000 series Q 3’- certificates. 

Details—See issue of April 19. 

Offering—The preferred stock 
sold at par. The certificates also 
sold at par. 

Underwriters — Wegener & Daly, Inc., 
Idaho, is underwriter for the preferred 
stock. The certificates will be sold through 
officers and employees of the company. 


be 
be 


will 
will 


NEWCOR MINING & REFINING, LTD.. 
on March 10 filed a registration statement 
for 500.000 shares of common stock without 
par value. 

Detaiis—See 

Offering—-Price 
share. 

Underwriters — Tellier & Co. 
principal underwriter. 


issue of March 15. 
to the public is $1 per 


is named 


NEW YORK POWER & LIGHT CORP 
on April 7 filed a registration statement 
for 240,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock ‘par $100). 

Details—See issue of April 12. 

Issue Awarded May 8 to Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc. on bid of 102.30 for a 
3.90% dividend. 


NU-ENAMEL CORP. on March 30 filed a 
registration statement for 50,000 shares 
60-cent cumulative dividend convertible 
preferred stock, par $5. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—Company is initially 
mew preferred to holders of its 
stock for subscription at $10 per share on 
basis of one share of preferred ior each 
6% shares of common. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered to public by under- 
writer at $10 per share. 

Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf Co. of Chi- 
cago, is named principal underwriter. 


offering 
common 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. on April 19 filed 
a registration statement for 63,784 shares 
of 412° preferred stock (par $100). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—The company will offer the 
63,784 shares of preferred stock in ex- 
change for the 29,182 shares of 7% 


| ferred 


| ager to aid it 
of $2.50 cumulative | 


}a registrat 


20 | 
30,000 | 
|} units consisting 


Childs, 
| be filed by 
rred for |} 


ice | 
| registration statement for 


| Fred B 
Director 


| be 





34,602 shares of 6% preferred stock 
outstanding on a share for 
with a dividend adjustment in each case 
and $5 in cash for each share of 7‘c pre- 
stock exchanged. 
Underwriters The company 
tained Alex. Brown & Sons 
in obtaining 
exchange offer 


now 
share basis 


has re- 
as dealer-man- 
acceptances of 
the 


PRINCESS SHOPS, INC. on April 20 filed 
ion statement for 25,000 shares 
cumulative dividend preferred 
$5) and 25,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 50 cents). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—-The stock is being -offered in 
of one share of preferred 
of common at $10 per unit. 
Underwriters — First Colony Corp. and 
Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc. head the 
underwriters, with the names of others to 
amendment 


of 60 cent 
stock (par 


and one share 


FRED B. PROPHET CQ. April 17 filed a 
100,000 shares of 
(par $1). Shares are issued 
and are being sold by 
President, Treasurer and 


common stock 
and outstanding 
Prophet, 


Details—-See 
Offering—O! 


issue of April 26 
the shares registered the 
underwriters have purchased 86,500 which 
will be offered to the public at $6.25 a 
share. The remaining 13,500 shares will 
offered by Mr. Prophet to officers, di- 
rectors and employees of the corporation 
at $5.25 a share. Any of the 13,500 shares 
not purchased by such officers, etc., will 
be purchased and offered to the public by 
the underwriters at $6.25 a share. 
Underwriters—Smith, Hague & Co., De- 
troit, and Straus & Blosser, Chicago, are 
named principal underwriters. 


RALSTON PURINA CO. on April 4 filed 


|} @ registration statement for 100,000 shares 


LAISTER-KAUFFMAN AIRCRAFT CORP. | tol 


of 3%4’+ preferred stock, series A (par 
Details—See issue of April 12. 
Offering——-Price to the public will be filed 

by amendment. 
Underwriting—Kidder, 

and Goldman, Sachs 


principal underwriters. 


& Co. 
named 


Peabody 
& Co. are 


RUSS BUILDING CO. April 16 filed a 
registration statement for $2,000,000 414% 
20-year sinking fund debentures due 1965. 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—Price to the public 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters Blyth & Co., 
named principal underwriter, 
to be named by amendment. 


will be 
Ine., is 
with others 


ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & POWER CO. on 
Feb. 28 filed a registration statement for 
13,056 shares of Class A 5% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The company is offering 13,056 
shares of its Class A 5% preferred shares 
in conversion share for share of the out- 
standing 5% cumulative preferred shares 
held by others than Cities Service Power 
& Light Co. 

Underwriters—The company has retained 
Estabrook & Co., G. H. Walker & Co. and 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. as exchange 
agents to secure and procure consents of 
preferred shareholders to the conversion. 

The company also proposes to refund the 
84,806,000 first mortgage bonds, 42% 
series due 1947 and to reduce the aggre- 
zate principal amount of its indebtedness 
to $3,750,000 by redeeming the outstanding 
vonds and issuing $3,750,000 of new bonds. 
The bonds will be sold at competitive bid- 
jing. 


SAN 
filed a 
hare 


JOSE WATER WORKS on April 20 

registration statement for 79,739 
or common stock itpar $25). The 
hares are issued and outstanding and 
were purchased by the underwriters from 
xeneral Water Gas & Electric Co. 

Details——-See issue of April 26 

Offering-——-The price to the public 
tiled by amendment. 

Underwriters Union Securities 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.. W. C. 
ley & Co., Hornblower & Weeks 
Leeb & Co., who purchased the 


will be 


Corp., 
Lang- 
and Kuhn, 
shares 


SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRIC SERVICE 
CO. April 18 filed a registration statement 
for $2,375,000 first mortgage bonds, 3% 
series due 1975; 8,500 shares 474 cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100) and 128,- 
135 shares of common ‘par $1 

Details—-See issue of April 26 

Offering Holders of the outstanding 
common stock of Southwestern Public 
Service Co. will be given the right to sub- 
scribe to the 128,935 shares of common at 
he rate of one share of common of South- 
western Electric for each five shares of 
common of Southwestern Public Service. 
The subscription price will be filed by 
amendment The public offering price of 
any unsubscribed common and of the 
bonds and preferred stock will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—-To be filed by amendment 

SOUTHWESTERN INVESTMENT CO. on 
March 12 filed a registration statement 
for 12.500 shares preferred stock. con- 
vertible. no par, non-participating with 
cumulative dividend rights of $1 per share 
per annum, and 60,000 shares of common, 
no par. Of the latter 20,000 shares is to 
be reserved to meet conversion require- 
nents of the preferred. 

Details—See issue of March 15. 

Offering——-Holders of the $1.20 preferred 
stock have been given the option to ex- 
change their stock on a share for share 
basis for the $1 preferred stock. Any of 
the $1 preferred not issued in exchange 
will be offered to the public at $20 per 
share. Corporation also is offering 11.822 
authorized but unissued shares of common 
at $12.50 per share. 

Underwriters—None named. 


THERMOID CO. April 17 filed a regis- 
tration statement for $3,000,000 first mort- 
gage 3% bonds due April 15, 1960, and 
19,533 shares of convertible preferred 


and | stock, $2.50 cumulative (par $50). 


|} if necessary. 





Details—See issue of April 26. 

Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. and Es- 
tabrook & Co. are the principal under- 
writers for the bonds. The names of others 
will be filed by amendment. The name of 
the stock underwriter will be filed by 
amendment. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO. on | 


April 6 filed a 
300,000 shares 
ferred stock. 

Details—See issue of April 12. 

Offering—Company is offering to the 
holders of its 500,000 shares of $4.50 cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock the right 
to exchange such shares for the new pre- 
ferred stock on a share for share basis, 
subject to allocation on a pro rata basis 
Such shares as are not ex- 
changed will be sold to underwriters for 
offering to the public. 

Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and 
Lehman Brothers are principal underwrit- 
ers with names of others to be filed by 
amendment. 


registration 
of $3.75 


statement for 
cumulative pre- 


TEXTRON INC. 
istration statement 
4% convertible 
1960. 

Details—See issue of April 26 

Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—Approximately $1,930,075 will 
be used to redeem at 10214 $1,883,000 15 
year 5% convertible debentures; $500,000 to 
purchase from American Associates, Inc., 
$500,000 of debentures of Newmarket 
Manufacturing Co.; to repay American As- 
sociates the unpaid balance of a loan and 
to reduce an outstanding bank loan. 

Underwriting——Principal underwriters are 
Blair & Co., Inc., New York, and Maxwell, 
Marshall & Co., Los Angeles. 


on April 19 filed a reg- 
for $5,000,000 15-year 
debentures due April 1, 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. on March 
19 filed a registration statement for 663,- 
500 shares Class A common stock, par 
value one cent a share, with Class A com- 
mon stock purchase warrants. Of the total] 
530,500 are issued and outstanding and 
are being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Offering—The initial offering price is $5 
per share. Of the 133,000 shares being 
offered for account of company, 20,000 are 
to be offered to employees at $4.25 per 
share.- Shares not subscribed for by em- 
Ployees will be sold to public through un- 
derwriters along with the rest of the public 
offering. For every ten shares of common 
stock bought, purchasers, other than em- 
Ployees, will receive warrants to subscribe 
to one share of common stock, at $5 per 
share, on or before Dec. 31, 1948. Em- 
ployees will receive such warrants for each 
five shares of common stock purchased. 

Underwriters — Floyd D. Cerf Co. 
named principal underwriter. 

Hearings on stop order proceedings were 
scheduled before SEC on April 25. 


is 


WALTHAM WATCH CO. on March 30 
filed a registration statement for $3,881,040 
convertible 5“ income debentures subor- 
dinated) due May 1, 1975 and 244,006 
shares common stock, class B (no par). 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—The securities are 
fered to stockholders pursuant to a plan 
of recapitalization subject to plan being 
approved by stockholders. Holders of 
presently outstanding 32,342 shares of 6% 
preferred, par $100, would receive for thei) 
shares, with all accumulated dividends 
$120 of debentures. Plan also provides 
that each share of class A stock will re- 
ceive 10 shares of class B and that each 
share of present class B will be split twe 
for one. Capitalization after consumma- 
tion of the plan would consist of $3,881,046 
of debentures, convertible into class E 
stock at $25 per share, and 327,737% 
shares of class B common stock, whick 
would be the sole equity stock. 

Underwriters—Union Securities Corp. and 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., are named prin- 
cipal underwriters, with others to be 
named by amendment. 


being of- 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO CORP. April 12 filed 
a registration statement for 106,400 shares 
of common stock (‘par $1). Of the tota) 
45,000 shares are being sold by the com- 
pany and 61,400 shares by certain stock- 
holders. 

Details—See issue 

Offering—The price 
$6.75 per share. 

Underwriters—-Principal underwriters are 
Brailsford & Co. and Shillinglaw, Bolger 
& Co., Inc., both of Chicago. 


Over Counter Comm. 
For New York Fund 


The following committee has 
been formed to solicit contribu- 
tions from the Over-the-Counter 
Industry for the current cam- 
paign of the Greater New York 
Fund: 

Frank Blair of Allen & Co., 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; 
Howard S. Hoit, Hoit, Rose & 
Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y.; Alfred E. Loyd, 
New York Security Dealers As- 
sociation. 42 Broadway, New York 
4, N. Y.; Arthur Marx, Wil- 
son & Marx, Ine., 165 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. ¥Y-.:; 
Richard C. Rice, J. K. Rice, Jr. & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y.; Bertram Seligman, Ward & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y., and Clarence E. Unterberg, 
Chairman, C. E. Unterberg & Co., 


of April 19. 


to the public is 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 











Sun-Kraft Inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
CLASS “A” STOCK 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
1212 cents per share on the Class 
“KR Stock of Sun-Kraft, Inc., has 
been declared, payable May 15th, 
1945 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May Ist, 1945. 
Checks will be mailed. 

SUN-KRAFT, INC. 
CHICAGO 
A. V. ASHMAN, Secretary 
Manufacturers of Sun-Kraft quartz 
ultra-violet ray equipment. 























The Board of Directors of | 


Wentworth Manufacturing 
Company 
has declared a dividend of 
twelve and one-half cents 
(124c) per share on the out- 
standing common stock of the 
Company, payable on May 
31, 1945 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness May 19, 1945. 


Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN E. McDERMOTT, 
Secretary. 





























THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 


30 Broad Street 
New York, April 26, 1945. 
The Board of Directors of this Company has 
this day declared a dividend of Twenty (20) 
Cents per share on the capital stock without 
ar value, payable June 15, 1945 to share- 
olders of record at the close of business May 
25, 1945. 
Cc. O. BELL, Secretary. 








MAHONING INVESTMENT COMPANY 

The Board of Directors of Mahoning Invest- 
ment Company declared on May 3rd, 1945 a 
dividend of $2.50 per share on its Capital 
Stock, payable May 15th, 1945 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business May 8th, 
1945. 

O'DONNELL ISELIN, Secretary. 


The New York Central Railroad Co. 


New York, May 9, 1945 
A dividend of Fifty Cents (5tc) per share on 
the capital stock of this Company has been 
declared payable July 16, 1945, at the Office of 
the Treasurer, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y., to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 26, 1945. 
G. Hi. HOWE, Treasurer. 


ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH COAL CO. 
The Board of Directors of Rochester & Fitts- 
burgh Coal Company declared on May 3rd, 
1945 a dividend payable out of net profits for 
the year 1944 of 5’) on its Preferred Stock, 
payable May 15th, 1945 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 8th, 1945. 
oO’ DONNELL ISELIN, Secretary. 
ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH COAL CO. 
The Board ot Directors of Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Company declared on May 
3rd, 1945 a dividend payable out of net profits 
for the year 1944 of $1.00 per share on its 
Cemmon Stock, payable May 15th. 1945 to 
stockholders cf record at the close of business 
May 8th, 1945. 
O'DONNELL ISELIN, 


Graham-Paige Pref. 
Offered at $25 a Share 


Offering of a new issue of 200,- 
000 shares of 5% convertible pre- 
ferred stock, cumulative (par $25) | 
of Graham-Paige Motors Corp., | 
was made May 8 by Allen & Co. 
The stock. priced to the public at 


Secretary. 


$25 a share, was heavily oversub- =: 


scribed. 

Of the net proceeds to be re- 
ceived by the company, $176,000 
will be used for the payment of 
the balance due on a note to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp.; 
$61,500 will be used to redeem 
the presently outstanding shares 
of 7% cumulative preferred stock, 
and the balance will be available 
for general corporate purposes. 

The new stock initially will be 
convertible into common stock on 
the basis of three shares of com- 
mon for one share of vreferred. 
The preferred stock will be re- 
deemable in whole or in part at 
any time on 30 days’ notice at par 
plus a premium of $2.50 per share 





and all unpaid accrued dividends. 


the Greater New York Fund may 
be given to any these gentlemen 
or sent direct to the office of the 


|New York Security Dealers As- 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.| sociation at 42 Broadway, New 
Checks drawn to the order of York 4, N. Y. 








AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


“ul 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


e | Ee reece aerterty createns of One 

Doller Eighteen and Three-quarter 
Cents ($1.18%4) per share on the 454% 
cumulative Preferred capital stock of the 
company issued and outstanding in the 
hands of the public has been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the compeny 
for the querter ending June 30, 1945, 
peyable July 2, 1945, to holders of 
such stock of record on the books of the 
compeny at the close of business June 
4, 1945. 





Common Stock Dividend 


e TE requiar quarterly dividend of 

Forty Cents (40c) per share on the 
Common capite! stock of the company is- 
sued and outstanding in the hands of the 
public hes been declared out of the surplus 
net earnings of the company for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1945, payable June 15, 
1945, to holders of such stock of record on 
the books of the company at the close of 
business May 16, 1945. 


H. D. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
May 9, 1945. 




















AtlasCorporation 


Dividend No. 35 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending May 31, 1945, has been de- 
clared on the 66 Preferred Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable June 1, 
1945, to holders of such stock of 
record at the close of business May 
15, 1945, 

Warrer A, Peterson, Treasurer 
May 2, 1945. 




















Dividend 
Notice 


BURLINGTON 


MILLS CORPORATION 


The Boord of Directors of this Corporation 
has declared the following regular divi- 
dends: 

5% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

$1.25 per share 
COMMON STOCK ($1 peor value) 
25 cents per share 

Each dividend is payable June 1, 1945, 
to Stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 15, 1945. 


WILLIAM S. COULTER, Secre/ory 


CHRYSLER 
DODGE 


NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 








DE SOTO 


PLYMOUTH 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corpozation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
June 14, 1945, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 19, 1945. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 


Chairman, Finance Committee 














LANE-WELLS 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
June 15, 1945, to stockholders of 
record May 23, 1945. 


B. G. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, April 24, 1945. 

A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy-five 
Cents (75c.) per share on 1,298,200 shares of 
Common stock without par value of Southern 
Railway Company, has today been ae 
out of the surplus of net profits of the Com 
pany for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1944, payable on Friday, June 15, 1945, 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Tuesday, May 15, 1945. 

Checks in payment of this dividend will be 
mailed to all stockholders of record at their 
addresses as they appear on the books of the 
Company unless aes ry: instructed in writing. 

J. MAHER, Secretary. 
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Dean Madden Points to Possible 
Legislation to Reduce Bank Profits 


(Continued from page 2085) 


would obviously prefer to hold 
cash or excess reserves. The li- 
quidity of the banks, which today 
rests primarily on Treasury bills 
and certificates of indebtedness, 
would be drastically reduced and 
would depend almost entirely on 
the ability of the banks to borrow 
from the Reserve banks or to sell 
the latter their non-interest-bear- 
ing Government obligations. 
After a relatively short time a 
considerable portion of the Gov- 
ernment portfolios would consist 


predict where such a policy might 
lead. 

Special Taxation of Banks. A 
special tax on income from Gov- 
ernment securities imposed on the 
banks alone obviously would be 
considered discriminatory. If the 
tax were too burdensome it would 
lead to the sale of Government ob- 
ligations by the banks, and this 
in turn would make it extremely 
difficult for the Treasury to fi- 
nance its deficits and to refund 
and refinance its maturing obliga- 


of non-interest-bearing obliga-_| tions. 
tions and bank earnings would de- {n discussing the question 
cline sharply. Such a development} whether an attempt to alleviate 


would lead either to the liquida- 
tion of a number of banks, partic- 
ularly smaller institutions which 
already find it difficult to make 
ends meet, or to the imposition of 
heavy service charges, which in 
furn might cause a drastic reduc- 
fion in the use of checks and a 
sharp increase in the use of cur- 
rency. In order to maintain their 
earnings, many banks might be 


compelled to make loans or pur- | 
chase securities of a quality which | 


might entail substantial losses. 
Furthermore, singling out of the 
banks to accept special 
terest-bearing Government obli- 
gations would constitute discrim- 
ination against these institutions. 
And once Congress begins to dis- 
criminate against one segment of | 


non-in- | 


the debt burden at the expense of 
the banks is warranted, the bul- 
letin states: While total earnings 
of the banks have increased, the 
ratio of net current earnings to 
capital accounts has _ registered 
only a very small increase and is 
still 3.2% below the 1929 ratio. 
The yield obtained on U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations is lower than 
in any other country. This is indi- 
cated by the table showing yields 
on Government securities of the 
two leading European neutral 
countries and of Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States. 
The rate of interest offered by the 
Treasury was not fixed by the 
banks or the investors in general 
out by the Treasury. The latter 
‘ould reduce the rate by simply 


the eeonomy it is impossible tc | offering shorter term maturities. 


YIELDS ON GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
Country— Security Date Yield 
Sweden . _3% Perpetual Loan of 1934 October 1944 3.27 
Switzerland _______12 Government and Government 


Railroad issues of maturities of 
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of the country. It is certain that 
this trend will continue; and may | 


even be accelerated, in the imme- | 


diate post-war period. There is a 
possibility that in the future the] 





5 years and over Nevember 1944 3.34 

Great Britain______.242% Consols -_November 1944 3.09 
3% due 1954-58 _.March 1945 2.70 

3 months Treasury bills pe ete March 1945 1-1 1/32 

Cenada _.-3% due 1953-56 at 101 _._March 1945 2.79 
United States______ 242% due 1956-58__ _._[March 1945 1.95 
3 months Treasury bills _March 1945 0.375 


The bulletin continues: While! by industry and trade in the same 
the charge of excessive earnings/ locality. A readjustment of the 
on Government obligations is not| wages and salaries would reduce 
warranted, the question’ may | earnings. 
justly be raised whether the banks |. Since earnings of the banks 
have not adopted too drastic ser- | have increased materially, it may 
vice- charge schedules. Service| be possible, at least for some 
charges are justified on accounts | banks which operate largely with 
which do not compensate the | savings deposits, to increase mod- 
banks for the expense involved. | erately the rate of interest on 
If these charges were based ex- thrift accounts. During the years 
clusively on costs, the revenue de- | \} when bank earnings were declin- 
rived from them would be lower;ing, interest rates paid by the 
than at present. High service banks were reduced and the com- 
charges imposed primarily to pro- | putation periods lengthened. With 
vide an income tend to antagonize the reversal in the trend of bank 
the customers of the banks and to| earnings this problem should be 
affect adversely public relations. re-examined. 

It may also be stated that wages’ In conclusion the bulletin states: 
and salaries paid by many banks’ Already a large portion of the 
are below the scale maintained | Suerte debt is held by the banks 
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banks may hold more than one-| 
half of the outstanding public | 
debt. In view of the fact that in| 
the post-war period the expendi- | 
tures of the Federal Government | 
are bound to be substantially | 
higher than ever before in peace- | 
time and that taxes levied by the | 
Government will be considerably | 
higher than prior to 1941, serious | 
efforts will be made to alleviate | 
the debt burden at the expense of | 
the banks or through other un- 
orthodox measures. 

By far the largest part of the 
public debt was incurred for the 
purpose of fighting the greatest 
war in which this country has 
ever been involved. As in other 
countries, the public debt of the 
United States has risen tremen- 
dously. However, a larger pro- 
portion of the public debt in the 
United States was absorbed by 
the banks than in the case of some 
of the other belligerents, notably 
Great Britain and Canada. This 
was due mainly to the fact that 
the amounts received by the 
Treasury from taxation and from 
the sale of Government obliga- 
tions to ultimate investors was 
not percentage-wise as large in 
this country as in the other coun- 
tries. If the people of the United 
States had bought more Govern-, 
ment obligations, the volume of 
currency in circulation and of 
bank deposits would have been 
substantially smaller than it ac- 
tually is. The fact, therefore, that 
the banks have acquired such a 
large volume of Government se- 
curities can not be imputed to a 
deliberate policy on their part, but 
is rather the unavoidable conse- 


quence of the tax policy and even 
more of the unwillingness of the 
people to invest a greater propor- | 
tion of their constantly growing 





Savs. and Loan Ass’ns 


Increase Gov’t Holdings 

WASHINGTON, May 5—Hold- 
ings of Government bonds by sav- 
ings and loan associations which 
are insured by the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corp. in- 
creased by 70% during 1944, Wil- 
‘liam H. Husband, general man- 
ager of the corporation, reported 
today. 

He compared the $1,227,000,000 
in U. S. securities owned by those 
institutions at the end of last year 
with a similar item of $581,200,000 
on Dec. 31, 1943. 

“With total cash and Govern- 
ment bonds of $1,497,000,000, these 
associations have materially 
strengthened their liquidity,’ Mr. 
Husband said. “From a ratio of 
7.4% at the end of 1941, cash and 
Government bonds of insured as- 
sociations increased to 30% of 
their total resources at the close 
of 1944. This change necessarily 
represents a contribution to the 
financing of the war and, at the 
same time, a firmer liquidity posi- 
tion in support of investors’ ac- 
counts which are insured by the 
FSLIC.” 
savings in 
tions. 

A public debt does not differ 
materially from the debt of an 
individual, the principal differ- 
ence being that a Government 
debt need not be repaid since it 
can be constantly refunded and 
refinanced. However, as in the 
case of an individual, a large pub- 
lic debt can be serviced and amor- 
tized only through hard work, an 
increase in production, full em- 
ployment, and economy on the 
part of the Government. An ef- 
fort to alleviate the debt burder 
at the expense of the banks or 
through other unorthodox meas- 
ures is likely to create more prob- 
lems than it would solve and to 
result in serious economic conse- 
quences. 


Giew ernment ebliga- 
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AIB Hawaii Study Groups 


For the first time in its 46 years 
of history, the American Institute 
of Banking, educational section of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, will be represented by or- 
ganized study groups in Hawaii, 
according to Dr. William A. Irwin, 
educational director of the In- 
stitute. 

Two study groups of employees 
of the Bank of Hawaii have been 
organized, one with 29 members 
to meet at Honolulu, and one of 
ten students at Pearl Harbor. W. 
W. King, cashier of the Bank of 
Hawaii, will be chairman of both 
groups, which will be taught by 
T. E. Merriam at Honolulu and 
David L. Austin, Jr. at Pearl 
Harbor respectively. 
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The Financial Situation 


The fighting in Europe is over for this war. The ex- 
tensive naval operations which have been necessary to guard 
against the German submarines are no longer necessary. 


Destructive Coercion! 


| 


}ernment departments 


The Japanese appear never to have been able to make their | 
submarines particularly effective, and their navy, including | 


battleships, carriers and other surface craft as well as sub- 


marines, appears now to have been reduced to a point where | aa baeli 
| Vas 2) bd 


it is hardly a major factor, save possibly in close defense of 
home shores. 
It would be foolish to pretend that the developments of 


“It is high time that the Gov- 
were told 
they must confine themselves to 
presenting their cases on legis- 
lative matters 
to Congress 
and not turn 


ithe Govern- 


ment into a 


| pressure group 
ito destroy our 
constitutional 


the past few years, and particularly the events of the past | 


six months, have not drastically altered the situation by 
which we are faced. We are encouraged to observe that 
the authorities are apparently no longer much disposed to 
any such pretense. Washington’s attitude toward “V-E 


sort of remnant of the earlier philosophy of dealing with the 
American people. In any event, steps taken recently sug- 
gest a more realistic and wholesome approach to the public 
concerning problems which will inevitably remain until the 
situation is much more settled in Europe, and Japan much 
more nearly brought to her knees. 


Encouraging Candor 

The apparently quite frank and rather detailed state- 
ment of the Army about its needs, its problems, the maxi- 
mum number of troops it can effectively deploy in the far 
reaches of the Pacific and in Asia, and its planned procedures 
is, we hope, an omen of a new and much more desirable atti- 
tude toward the public. In the same way and for the same 
(Continued on page 2092) 


Money 


Roger W. Babson Prefers Something Else 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—Mark Twain would say that money 
is something like the weather—everyone talks about it: but no one 
does anything about it. Everyone wants money; only to exchange 
it for something else. Hence, few do anything to protect it. 


What Is Money? 


The simple fact is that money of itself is no good. 
this is true ot ¢ 
paper money, 
which has no 
use whatso- 
ever except 
as a medium 
of exchange. 





Certainly, 





Bankers, brokers and others who 
sell securities are blind also. 
They say “Give me your money 
to invest and I will make more 
money for you.” So you let them 
invest for you. The stock you 


Money is 
good only for 
what it can 
buy in food, 
clothing, 
shelter, edu- 
cation and 
happiness. 
Yet it is very 
difficult to 
interest peo- 
ple in these 
five impor- 
tant things. 

Labor lead- 
ers talk some about working con- 
ditions, but 90% of this talk is 
about wages. They almost never 
discuss what wages will buy. 
Yet, while they get a 10% wage 
increase, they lead their union 
members to adopt some _ policy 
which increases prices 15%. 
Hence, in the end, although the 
workers get 10% more money, 
they really get 15% less in food, 
clothing and shelter. 


Most People Are Blind 


Labor leaders are not the only 
ones to mislead the people by 
talking money, money, money. 


Roger W. Babson 





buy goes up in price or the divi- 
dend is increased and you have 
“made money.” But are you any 
better off? No! During the time 
you “made money” the cost of 
living went up more. 

But then come along the “smart 
boys” in Washington who are also 
blind and say: 
We'll fix prices right where they 
are so that when you get more 
money you can take this money 
to the stores and get more goods. 
Just leave it to us.” Well, we 
have left it to them, and they 
fixed the price of butter, sugar, 
canned goods and other food- 
stuffs. But with what results? 
We can’t get any! 


Why We Can’t Get Goods 


These Washington boys give as 
an excuse that these things are 
going to the Army. Of course the 
Army is getting foodstuffs, but 
are these soldiers getting any 
more than if they were home? 
How about women’s stockings? 
Before the war you could get 
good stockings for $1 at which 
the price was “fixed.” Now you 

(Continued on page 2099) 


“Leave it to us. | 


processes. 


“There can 


| be little doubt 
| that the prop- 
'aganda of the 


" : ™ . : | Treasury 
Day” and any celebration of it, out of step as it was with the | cetilahists 
attitudes of Russian and British authorities, was perhaps a | 





and 
De- 

is 
designed to 
influence 
members of 
Congress in 
their attitude 
toward the so-called Dumbarton 
Oaks and Bretton Woods propo- 
sals. In fact, it is carried on on 
such a tremendous scale as to de- 
stroy the whole legislative process 
of intelligent consideration, and 
threaten the independence of 
Congress. . 

“T have here a large collection 
of pamphlets issued by the de- 
partments, magazine articles by 
their officers which have been 
presented for distribution, a re- 
print trom the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin for distribution, printed 
copies of radio broadcasts and in- 
numerable speeches by officers of 
these departments. Every argu- 
ment in favor is stated and no 
arguments are stated against.”— 
Sen. Robert A. Taft. 

Few thoughtful men will doubt 
that Senator Taft points to a very 
serious state of affairs. 

This highly skilled and high- 
powered effort to coerce both the 
public mind and Congress as re- 
gards practically all current issues 
is a matter which the American 
people ignore or neglect at their 
peril. 


State 


Robert A. Taft 
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| abide in the homes of so many of 


Implications of the International 
Monetary Fund 


By EDWIN WALTER KEMMERER* 
Emeritus Professor of International Finance, Princeton University 


Expert Criticises Provisions of the International Fund, Contending They 


Permit Wide Latitude of Currency Valuation. 
Money Standards, Which Are Not Expected to Be Permanent. 


Says Fund Creates Paper 
Hoids 


Provision Permitting Universal Monetary Debasement Will Not Prevent 


Currency Wars, So That Trend of 
Would Be Away From, Rather Tha 
Free Exchange. 


the Bretton Woods Monetary Plan 
n Towards, Currency Stability and 


Quotes Conflicting Interpretations of Exchange Con- 


trol Provisions and Offers His Own Plan Based on Universal Adherence 


to Gold Standard. 


The various countries represented at Bretton Woods had widely 


different motives in their attitudes 
at the Confer- 2 
ence. Great 
Britain, for 
example, was 
particularly 
interested in 
building 
up her export 
trade after 
the war and 
meeting the 
very serious 
difficulties of 
her new po- 
sition as a 
heavily debtor 
nation. Our 
principal in- 
terest was in 
internatio na | 
monetary sta- 
bilization and 
the creation of free exchange 
markets. Russia was primarily 
concerned with reconstruction 
capital loans and Latin America 
with developmental capita! loans. 
A large proportion of the member 
states were aggressively con- 


E. W. Kemmerer 








Text of President Truman's V-E 


toward proposals under discussion 





cerned with what they could bor- 
row in one form or another from 
the United States while we our- 
selves took little interest in our 
capacity to borrow. As a result of 
these differences even the final 
ad referendum agreement became 
an embodiment of numerous com- 
promises, of glossed-over differ- 
ences on matters for which clear- 
cut compromises could not be 
reached, of weasel-worded phrases 
and of numerous escape clauses. 
The Plan, therefore, is a very 
complicated document and no one 
can read the literature on the 
subject that has appeared in the 
different member nations since 
the Conference, without realizing 
that there are wide differences of 
opinion among intelligent people 
-——official and unofficial—as_ to 
*Statement of Professor Kem- 
merer before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, May 2, 
1945. 
(Continued on page 2094) 
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Day Proclamation 


Text of President Truman’s rad 


io address in which he proclaimed 


“complete and final’ victory in Europe, as reported in an Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington, May 8: 


2 


@. 
4 





Tnis. if & 
solemn but a 
glorious hour. 
I only wish 
that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt 
had lived to 
witness this y 
day. Gen. Ei- / ie ov 
senhower in- Big 4 A 
forms me that 
the forces 
of Germany 
have surren- 
dered to the 
United Na- 
tions. The 
flags of free- 
dom fly over 
all Europe. 

For this vic- 
tory we join 
in offering our thanks to the) 
Providence which has guided and | 
sustained us through the dark 
days of adversity. 

Our rejoicing is sobered and 
subdued by a supreme conscious- 
ness of the terrible price we have 
paid to rid the world of Hitler and 
his evil band. Let us not forget, 
my fellow Americans, the sorrow 


and the heartbreak which today 





President Truman 





our neighbors — neighbors whose 
most priceless possession has been 
rendered as a sacrifice to redeem 
our liberty. 

We can repay the debt which 
we owe to our God, to our dead 
and to our children only by work 
—by ceaseless devotion to the re- 


| spensibilities which lie ahead of 


us. If I could give you a single 


|'watchword for the coming months, 


that word is—work, work,, work. 


We must work to finish the war. 
Our victory is but half won. The 
West is free, but the East is still 
in bondage to the treacherous ty- 
ranny of the Japanese. When the 
last Japanese division has surren- 


|dered unconditionally, then only 
will our fighting job be done. 


We must work to bind up the 
wounds of a suffering world—to 
build an abiding peace, a peace 
rooted in justice and in law. We 
can build such a peace only by 
hard, toilsome, painstaking work 
—by understanding and working 
with our Allies in peace as we 
have in war. 


The job ahead is no less impor- 
tant, no less urgent, no less diffi- 
(Continued on page 2093) 














stedt, after his capture, attributed 








ians than the military’s insistence 





“It is hard to see how the long- 


Opposition to the plan has de- 
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From Washington Portal-to-Poria! Wages The State of Trade 
Ahead of the News For Goal Miners Upheld) re tong awaited V-E Day arrived on Monday, May 7, at 2:41 
S. Supreme Court on/ A.M.., - Pesci time, and o1 Sandan at 8:41 P.M. ‘Maia Wartime 
By CARLISLE BARGERON May 7 mh Po that bituminous coal! when German. surrendered unconditionally to the Western Allies 
Now that the war in Europe has come to an end you Can get) miners are entitied to portal-to-| and the Soviet Union. he document of surrender was signed for 
mcst any sort of estimat to the length of the war with Japan. portal underground wages, says!Germany by Col. General Gustav Jodl, new Chief of Staff of 
In the next few months i ill come more into focus, there will be | an Associated Press dispatch from | the German Army, and r the Supreme Allied Command by Lieut. 
a lot of reappraising of the job, a lot of stock taking on the heme} Washington (D. C.), which fur- General Walter: Bede "” nith,*¢ . ae > 
front. One thing that ses s unquestionable is that if the outcome ther adds: |Chief of Staff for General Eisei last. in a five to four decision de- 
depends upon our landing a conquering force in Japan proper, we ie aged eo ge ha hower. General Ivan f&usloparof! -. 2 oe gps taps d “4 
no ie ’ tee 5 Ourts oJ-to- aecision. JUSTICE and General Francois Sevez alf- Jy. ©. wupreme ourt ruled tha 
be ad ee ,'\ island, viewing the destruction Jackson W rote d dissent in which fixed their signatures to the doc- bitun inous coal miners are en- 
without end. } that has been wrought in Ger- Chiet Justice Stone and Justices ment for the Soviet Union and| titled to portal-to-portal under- 
Tr here has many, are borderil g on panic, un- Roberts and Frankfurter con- for France. res! ectively. ground wages. Under a 1943 war- 
been a lot ot conditional surrender doesn't of- curred, pape Following the signing of full! time agreement the bituminous 
loose and fer any relief to them, Just as it} he Court on March 27, 1944 surrender by General Jodl, he} industry has been operating on a 
wild talk that did not to the Germans. Japan| ruled that iron ore’ miners must completed the act with these priet | portal-to-porial basis. 
this is exactly is expected to fight on in the hope pe paid porta!l-to-portal wabes— | words Steel Industry Latest devel- 
what will be that a war weariness and sense of | that > Oy for the time Spent | “With this signature, the Ger- | opments in the steel picture early 
necessary. For satisfactory accomplishment will traveling — ane: eng aenagy, |man people and armed forces are| last week gave evidence that the 
what reason sooner or later hit this country. to the actua a ee for better or worse delivered intc | characteristics of the heavy steel 
we do aot just They know, of course, that the| Pac : yon lecigi vac given |the victors’ hands. order volume for war materials 
know. There political make-up of the country | or por Lda rag anny val Ridge | “In this war, which has lasted) would undergo substantial change 
has also been q| being what it is, most of our real Coal Cock employer of 900 men|™ore than five years, both havc] in the near future, since the steel 
a lot of prop- 4 | hate was directed at Germany. re oils athe in southwest Vir- | achieved and suffered more than industry as a whole at that time 
agenda about Their disposition, it 1s ratner gen- ginia. The concer . protested a }pernaps any other people in the had accepted V-E Day as. a fore- 
most of the erally believed here, _ will be Bd be ree by the Fourth Federal | world.” . ? : | gone conclusion, states “The Iron 
army in Eu- hold en in the hope that we will) (incuit Court that such travel} The reaction of the stock mar-| Age” in its current review of the 
rope being eventually shrug our shoulders tine to Gene worked for which | ket to the news of unconditional | steel trade. 
lifted up bod- ; and say “Oh nuts, who cares about pay is required under the Federal | surrender had slight effect upon The drop in order volume is ex- 
ily and trans- Carlisle Bargeron Japan. It is to be assumed, how - Wage-Hour Law. | prices. After a series of irregular pected to be only temporary dur- 
ferred to the ever, that our propagandists will) The bituminous industry has| price movements the market at! ing the period in which cutbacks 
Pacific, possibly with a 30 day|get to working on this possible) | (2, operating on a_portal-to- | the close reflected a slightly eas-| are implemented. However. the 
furlough at home en route. If this | state of mind. | portal pay basis under a 1943 war-|ier tone. The day witnessed a! whole pattern of finished steel 
is the case we have really taken! So far as Britain is concerned, | time agreement. |major shifting of emphasis to! production and shipments will be 
on a job for a country which has | the belief is that she will treat! Justice Murphy said the major- | peace-time issues, and it was in | somewhat diiferent than it was 
admittedly done wonders. It is | the war in the Pacific as more Or ity agreed with the Fourth Fed- | those securities that the best gains when heavy war production held 
mighty different from sustaining | less of a colonial war, something | era] Circuit Court that there was appeared. The volume of turn-| sway. According to the mAéga- 
an arm in Europe at the size we} to be taken in a country’s stride} no substantial factual or legal! over for the day was the heaviest zine, it is in that segment of steel 
did, 3.000 miles away and with|/ without too great a bother at) difference between the case in- | in about three weeks and ap- supplies over and above those 
Britain as a storehouse, than sus-| home. We certainly have no in- | volving the bituminous coal] min- | proximated close to 2,000, 000 | needed for the Japanese war. 
taining that same army six and| formation on the subject but it|ers and that involving the iron} shares. The occasion caused much | | where the greatest change in pro- 
seven thousand miles away, and! will be amazing if Soviet Russia} ore miners. | uneasiness for brokers who were | duction patterns will materialize 
then with at least 1,500 miles still| does not come in, not because of| ‘“Factually,” said Justice Mur-| concerned about the course the Actual reconversion of the stec! 
to go, as in the case of the Philip-| any desire to help her allies, or) phy, “underground travel between | market would take in view of the industry will not be difficult. but 
pines, to get to Japan. because of any arrangement be-| the portals and working faces” of | widespread participation this year the major stumbling block, a Sai. 
The fact is that our military is | tween Roosevelt and Stalin. at | Jewell’s two mines “bears all the | by the public, many of whom} porary one, will center on ‘the un- 
coming once again to have high| Yalta, but simply because it is a| indicia of work.” — i aing | Were comparatively new buyers! balance of steel product schedules 
hoves in our air forces. There | g00d way to grab Manchuria. “It is obvious, he said, that | in the market. caused by order suspensions and 
was a time when it was thought In the meantime, the parents of | the underground ee eo orig On the industrial front the wel-| cancellations. A gradual reduc- 
they could knock Germany out of ‘he ground combat troops in the controlled and ie 4 a pel- | come event of V-E Day provoked | tion will occur at first in sharply 
the war. They themselves claimed uropean theatre needn't worry | Ue! _CWJew ell ). bot | bey wt ‘iresh thought regarding the prob- | reducing wiilitary needs. but 
they could do it. When they didn’t’ much over the prospects of these trip pice tay org anc tition bw! lems of cutbacks and reconversion | within the next thres months a 
do it and we had to invade, the boys being sent over to the Pa- loot ene sole ne: ca aia that have suddenly taken on| secondary wave of military cut- 
air forces and their supporting cific day after tomorrow or the th iin and Rag Fler hn — | greater significance than ever be-| packs js looked for in " many 
enthusiasts in the continual de-| next day. The emphasis will be r ban ho aw ae Mg ae a } ter- | fore. Much remains to be done; authoritative quarters. : 
baie on the relative importance | 95n air forces and technical units. | ~ ek od “oe ye ; * is to _by the Government before a large; a} mid-week military. steel 
of the various branches of the With our combined air and naval ponenentagge bo gg acaiudiadieg * ; | proportion of projected V-E Day | needs gave the appearance that in 
armed forces, felt sunburned, and | forces Japan is in for a_ bad age chy Ps: dissent said | Cutbacks, some of which are al- the first three months after V-E 
in recent months little or nothing! enough time. The Japs aren't eke the dinntiahem “either invali- | "eady approved by the WPB, fi-| Day they would suffer a cut of 
was heard of aircraft being a fully | fitted to take it anything as well aahind or igaores terms of agree- | "ally reach the contractors af-| abou: 2.800.000 tons. Of this 
contained and sufficient army in| as the Germans did, and it is be-| ents bargained collectively | fected. . | amount more than 2,300,000 tons 
itseif. At the outset, the propo-| jing revealed now that the latter between the parties “‘based on a It is understood that the vari- | involves carbon steel. the balance 
nents of air power were so loud | really weren’t taking it, that they half century of custom in the in- | US governmental agencies have | being alloy steel. This contem- 
and demanding that the old line| were more or less a nation of dustry.” _ | their general policies formulated | plated reduction is substantial, 
generals and admirals were fear- | living dead. | “We cannot shut our eyes to, With the WPB scheduled to issue} gince the military on a quarterly 
ful lest every other branch would; Qn one thing there seems to be the consequence of this decision,| its initial important pronounce-| pasis has recently been taking 
be almost scrapped. As it was, | general agreement around Wash-! which is to impair for all organ- | ment of relaxed controls on “V-E| close to 8,000,000 tons of steel 
there was a neglect of other | ington, now that we are to direct! ized labor the credit of collective | Day plus two.” The feeling exists | «phe Iron Age” discloses. : 
beanches which had to be reme-! oyy overall attention to Japan: If| bargaining, the only means left|in some quarters that the Boarc Any hopes for immediate large- 
died in the last quarter of the we do have to pursue the war to| by which there could be a reliable | w'll adhere to its original plan t©| scale production by manufac- 
European war. Young aviation the bitter end. we are in for a' settlement of marginal questions revoke an additional] lot of limi- | turers of ordinary civilian items 
cadets. for one thing, were un-| iob against which the undertak- | concerning hours of work or com- | tation and conservation orders. | made from steel may be disap- 
ceremoniously shoved into the in- | ng in Europe will seem mild in| pensation,’ Justice Jackson as- 'give some consideration to small} pointed, since it is almost a cer- 
fantry. ‘comparison. Nothing has more! serted. |manufacturers and “open end” | tainty that more than half of the 
But with the atmosphere in| annoyed the high military offi-! “We have just held (in a re-| the Controlled Materials Plan by| stee] to be released by military 
Europe now slowly beginning to | cials than the apparent general| cently decided case) that the in- | allow ing many civilian manufac- | cutbacks will go to the railroads, 
clear, militarily speaking, it is! feeling that with the end in Ger-|! dividual workman is deprived of | turers to scramble for steel, | farm implement industry and 
appearing that airpower did, in-| many the job was at least two! power to settle such questions. | aluminum and copper not specifi- other essential civilian manufac- 
deed, do a tremendous job. Our | thirds done» And nothing has| Now we hold collective bargain- cally allocated to war and essen-| tyrers. These consumers. accord- 
air power was what Von Run- seemed to more annoy the civil-| ing incompetent to do so. | tial products. ing to estimates, will be given 
| 


Germany’s defeat to. It is begin- 
ning to appear that air power had 
fairly demoralized Germany even 
before our troops landed in Nor- 
mendy, and continued to be ef- 
fective as a demoralizing force. 
Aside from this, aside from the 
picture of the deadly job which | 
air power did to Germany, now | 


coming to the fore, there are the | 


confirmed reports of the devas- 
tation already wrought on Tokyo 
and other Japanese cities by our 


B-29’s. .In five raids early in 
March, more than 50% of Tokyo 


was laid in waste. For the time 
being, the Japs seem to be keep- 
ing our bombers occupied over 
Okinawa, but this situation is ex- 
pected. to be remedied soon. 
Searcely any one in authority 
in Washington expects Japan to! 
fold up because Germany has 
een knocked out of the war, 
particularly on any unconditional | 
-urrender terms. 
is pretty definite evidence that 
“er business interests of the 


Although there | 


| that this is not the case. 
10ow become apparent that it isn’t. 
The problem of logistics is multi- 
olied many fold. But we are lay- 
| ing great store by what air power 
ican do. So far, there is plenty 
|of evidence that it has been the 
arentest surprise of the Japs’ lives. 
Toe 


Citices Member of SEC 


At a ceremony held in the ball- 
room of the former Penn Athletic 
Club, now occupied by the SEC, 
James J. Caffrey, administrator of 
the New York regional office of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission since 1938, was sworn in 
as a member of the five-~man 
|; commission, according to advices 
to the New York “Times” from 
Philadelphia, May 2. It was the 
late President Roosevelt who 
nominated Mr. Caffrey for the 
post formerly occupied by Robert 
H. O’Brien, who resigned to be- 
come assistant to the president of 
Paramount Pictures, the report 
stated, 


It will 











range interests of labor itself are 
advanced by a holding that there 
is no mode by which it may bind 
itself to any specified future con- 
duct, however fairly bargained. 
A genuinely collective bargained 
agreement as to wages, hours or 
working conditions is not invali- 
dated by this (wage-hour) Act 
and both employer and employee 
should be able to make a reliance 
upon them, and the courts in de- 
ciding such cases should honor 
them.” 


Black Lansinn P. O. Dept. 


Ramsey S. Black has resigned as 
Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to take over his new duties 
as State Treasurer of Pennsyl- 
vania, according to Associated 
Press advices from Washington, 
May 1. His resignation, effective 
May 6, has been accepted by 
President Truman who has made 
no announcement as to Blacks’ 
successor in the Post Office De- 
partment. 





veloped on the part of the C. I. O.: 
which voiced it sentiments 
through its President, Phillip 
Murray, who stated in part as; 
follows: 

“The C. I. O. recognizes and 
proud of the great ingenuity of : 
great many big and little people 
in many places and we know that 
freedom of application of this 
ability is more potent to accomp- 
lish the ends we seek than a com- 
plex fabric of laws and regula- 
tions. 

“However, we recognize that in 
|our economic system there will 
, be controls: it is better for them 
to operate through Government 


is 





where they will be responsive to 
the public will, 
operated in secluded places by 
small group of powerful finan- 
ciers.” 





tant news: the  portal-to-portal 


On Tuesday, 


rather than to be} 
a/| are on the increase. 


In a week fraught with impor-| 


| pay question of the soft coal min- | 
}ers projected itself. 





| their gradual reduction. 


about 1,500,000 tons of the steel 
to be released during the three 
months’ period after V-E Day. 
The balance, totaling more than 
1,200,000 tons, may be available 
for other than essential needs, but 
this tonnage does not lend sup— 
port to any hopes of large-scale 
civilian activity in the near 
future, the magazine points out. 
A meeting scheduled for Cin- 
cinnati the past week, at which 
time ordnance cutbacks were to 
be discussed, probably portended 
Observ- 
ers looked to this meeting to re- 
sult in a slashing of the heavy 
shell program. The only Army 
items which appear to be holding 


under the full light of publicity, | their own against all cutback pro- 


posals are big bombs and rockets. 


| 
| 
‘i 
| 
j 
' 
| 
| 





and programs for these products 


The automobile industry, it is 


reported, has already placed or- 
ders on an if-as-and-when basis 
for approximately 300,000 tons of 
sheets, and there is little indica- 
(Continued on page 2099) 
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Explains Bankers’ Opposition 
To Bretton Woods 


National City Bank Says There Are No Objections to Aims and Pur- 


poses of the Plans, but Questions 


“Ulterior Motives” of Bankers, Such as “Isolationism” and “Reaction- | 


Sees Possibility of Changing Document to Conform to Bankers’ | co),tj2) 


” 
ary. 


Practicability. Protests Charges of 


Views and Hints at Another Conference. 
The May issue of the Monthly Letter of the National City Bank ; 
of New York devotes several pages to a discussion of the attitude of | 


bankers to the Bretton Woods 
Agreements. 
With Treasury officials and 


other Bretton Woods advocates 


constantly preaching in public 
addresses, through the press, and 
over the radio that the Bretton 
Woods plan is indispensable to 
post-war currency stability and 
abandonment of discriminatory 
exchange practices, it is small 
wonder, states the “Letter.” that 
people ask, “Why are the bankers 
opposed””’ 

The answer is, continues the 
comment, that the bankers are 
not opposed, in the sense of be- 
ing against what Bretton Wocds 


stood for. They are just as much 
in favor of currency stability and 
elimination of discriminatory ex- 
change practices as the Treasury 
or the delegates to the conference. 
But being in favor of objectives 
is not enough. There must be a 
practicable plan. Too often in 
their zeal to “‘sell” the American 
peopie, the Bretton Woods 
thusiasts have taiked 
their particular plan offered prac- 
tically a guarantee of 
currency stability and 
from exchange controls. 
of course, it does no 
No plan could; and 


cr 


aS 


freedom 
Actually, 
such thing. 
certainly it 


needs but a tasual glance through | 


the extended and complicated pro- 


visions for changing exchange 
rates and maintaining exchange 


controls to see that Bretton Woods 
is no exception. 

Yet such has been the force of 
propaganda that large section 
of public opinion takes criticism 
having to do wholly with matters 
of method and technique as evi- 
dence of lack of sympathy 
objectives. Not go along 


a 


10 


ticular has been to invite charges 
of ulterior motives, 
and being a “reactionary. 

There is, for example, the 
charge that bankers are opposing 
Bretton’ Woods because they want 


to make profits out of unstable 
exchanges. This follows an old 


familiar formula, based on appeal | 


to popular prejudice and the fact 
that it is always possible to im- 
press some people by attacking 
the bankers, especially the “inter- 
national bankers of Wall Street.” 


Curiously enough, at the same: 


time that bankers are being at- 
tacked by one group of eritics for 
wanting to perpetuate unstable 
exchanges for selfish 
they are being accused by another 
group of seeking to drag an un- 
willing world back prematurely 
to the gold standard and rigid ex- 
changes. Obviously, one of these 
accusations must be wrong: and 
it so happens that both are. 
Analyzing the nature of the real 
issues posed by Bretton 


tion to changes that might bring 
about a more general 
with the views announced by 
American Bankers Asscciation. 

In the first place. there 
stated above—already agreement 


the 


is——as 





upon objectives. The Association | 
wants free and stable exchanges, | 


and an international monetary or- 


ganization to help achieve these | 
. ° ' 
Its record in this re- 


conditions. 
spect is clear and consistent. More 
than a year and a half ago, when 
the first Keynes and White cur- 
rency stabilization proposals were 
under discussion. it said in a re- 
port by its Economic Policy Com- 
mission: 
Some 
desirable: 


institution 
nations in 


international 
help 


is to 


though | 


post-war | 


with | 
with | 
the official program in every par- 


isolationism, | 


reasons, | 


Woods, | 
the “Monthly Letter” calis atten- ; 


agreement | 


their currencies; to 
meeting place for the 
monetary questions, 
which a 


stabilizing 
provide a 
discussion 
to collect 
necessary 


ot 
information 
basis for sound deci- 
and make arrangements 
stabilization credits in 
they are justified. 
That the Association is in 
favor of these objectives is shown 
in its report on the Bretton Woods 
issued Feb. 1 last. 
in statements by Association 


is 
Sions; to 
LOY cases 
where 


still 


oroposals on 


|} and 


| representatives in hearings on tne 
| Bretton Woods Agreement Act 
i pefore the House Banking and 


. i 
\ 


March. 

Secondly, the Association fa- 
|} vors an important part of the par- 
| ticular machinery proposed at 
Bretton Woods for accomplishing 
these objectives. It endorses the 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 
sound and desirable, and recom- 
nends its adoption with ‘ew 
| changes. 
Thus 


‘urrency Committee in 


as 


Ve 


ng the main points of disagree- 
ment between the ABA and the 
Treasury. What the ABA wants 
Orimarily is more assurance that 
the Fund will be operated as a 
stabilization fund should be—that 
concerned only with short- 
term credits required to iron out 
temporary irregularities in ex- 
change fluctuations. It fears that 
he Fund, as proposed, is teo elab- 
orate and complicated, and by its 
| system of quotas in an interna- 
tional money pcol, managed by 
international board, would 
credit granting too and 
iutomatic, leading loans, 


to bad 
overborrowing, and postponement 


1s 


an 


Make Casy 


n countries experiencing ex- 
|change difficulties of those cor- 
rective internal measures neces- 
sary to insure real currency sta- 
| bility. 
| Discussing the possibilities of 
jamending the agreements, ithe 


Bank states: 


|of other countries to accept 
| changes in the Articles of Agree- 
|ment is of course pertinent. and 


| deserves comment. 

The first thing to be said a 
reminder that the Bretton Woods 
| plan has not been agreed upon by 


is 


I Ps) 


'44 nations, as so often loosely 
stated, but represents merely a 
set ot proposals which the Bret- 
ton Woods delegations agreed to 


submit to their respective govern- 
ments for consideration. The. dele- 
gations did not even recommend 


The question of the willingness | 


| the Bank asked 


| cisco; 


conference?” 

We are having two conferences 
to deal with security proposals— 
Dumbarton Oaks and San Fran- 
and maybe more. In the 
economic area, other conferences 
must be held and will be useful 
in learning each other’s point of 
view. One such conference is 2s- 
before long to consider 


| trade arrangements, because trade 


come to the Interna- | 
tional Monetary Fund as embody- | 





~~ 


‘Hard Goal Mines 


quotas, tariffs, export bounties. 
bilateral agreements and the like 


gram for monetary stabilization. 
As Assistant Secretary of State. 
W. L. Clayton, recently told ihe 


Congress in testifying on the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements 
2ram, the Bretton Woods 
tary. agreements other 
“won't make without ac- 
tion in the tariff field. Trade pol- 
icies and monetary policies should 
logically be considered together. 
While we want to all 
sible to capitalize and build on the 
progress of international mone- 
tary cooperation already begun, 
program important and com- 
plicated this calls for much 
more than mere formal inspectien 
and aproval by the Congress. We 
need to give it the same careful 
study that other countries are go- 
ing to give it, to 
reach an agreement that appeals 


pro- 
mone- 
and 


sense” 


ao pos- 
I 


4 
\ 


as 


as 


countries as both fair and prac- 
ticable, and to which people can 
give their continuing support. 

= NRE Be ae 


NYSE Go-operates 
With 7i War Loan 


In conformance with the spirit 





cf the statement issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nouncing the Seventh War Loan 





Drive, tre New York Stock Ex- 


jerange hus ruled trat prior to 
July 15, 1945, ne member firm 
mey carry cn margin Gevernment 


securities offered during the Sev- 


enth War Loan Drive unless the 
customer 
(1) hes no debit balance azainst 
war loan bonds previously 
subscribed for and ix 
agrees to pay off the debit 
palence against the Seventh 
War Lean sccurilies within 
a period ot six months or 
less, and 
(2) does not contemplate sell- 
ing the securities prior to 


making such payment. 

The sninit cf this ruling applies 
also to speculative purchases of 
members, partners and member 
firms. 

Inquiries regarding this circular 
shoutd be Ccirected to the Depart- 
inent of Member Firms, Hanov21 
2-4200, Extension 272. 





Seized 





the adoption of the proposals; 
and, in addition to this general | 
| reservation, there were specific 


reservations on a number of points | 


by several delegations. 


The gov- | 


ernments themselves remain en- 
| tirely uncommited. 
The second point that needs | 


| ; ‘ , . . 
| bringing out is the evidence froin 
|comments abroad that other coun- 

tries are going to take a good long 


|look, including all the fine print, | 


Vhile the Bank has found general 
| acceptance abroad, the Fund 
met with a good deal of criticism 
and demand for clarification: 

' The British Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer’ has characterized it as 


hefore signing on the dotted line. | 


has} 


The Government on May 32 
seized the nation’s anthracite 
mines, str.kebound in a contrac 
dispute, according to an Asso- 


ciated Press dispatch which added: 

Acting on orders from Presi- 
dent Truman, Secretary of the I 
terior Ickes proclaimed trat he 
rad taken formal possession of 
the mines and breakers owned by 
363. companies, all located in 
Pennsylvania. (A breaker is an 
establishment where coal is broken 
up.) 


, 
i 


° é ! 
“A breakdown in wage negot.a- | 


tions threatened a fuel crises that 
would impair public health and 
impede the wvrogress of the war 
next winter,” said a statement is- 
sued by the Solid Fuels Adminis- 
tration, headed by Mr. Ickes. 


He ordered the U.S. flag raised 


tabove these mines. 


| “a difficult document. inevitably | 
| Jong and technical.” “There are,” 


he said, “some obscurities of lan- 
| guage in it which have led to mis- 
understanding and must be clari- 
fied.” 

On the basis of this argument, 





| 
| 





The operating heads of the coal 
companies were designated as 
Federal operating managers. 

Wage negotiations between the 
operators and the United Mine 


Workers remained deadlocked in 
New York as the President issued 
his proclamation. 


could completely defeat any pro- | 


plans | 


the end that we | 


to public opinion in this and other | 


| 
} 


| Commi 


way not another | Work on Tax Relief Program Scheduled 
: After Tariff Bill By House Group 


Chairman Doughton (Dem.-N. 


C.) of the House Ways and Means 


ttee stated that consideration of a V-E Day tax relief pro- 


|gram would probably be gotten under way as soon as work on the 


| tariff bill has been disposed of, 
|Service report from Washington, 
| ever, 
}on the Committee, expressed the 
|opinion, that wartime incomes 
‘taxes would probably not be re- 
duced until Japan had been de- 
feated, but added that the Ways 
and Means Committee would start 
work on a tax program 
as the tariff measure had beet 
gotten out of the way, possibl; 
within five weeks. 

A partial text of the special 
memorandum prepared by tax ex- 
|}perts and submitted to the joint 
| House-Senate Committee on Post- 
|War Tax Problems, given in 
advices to the “Wall Street Jour- 
‘nal’ from Washington, May 2, 
pears below. (Conjectures as 
proposals contained in the memo 
randum were given in the May 3 


as 


as 


’ 
cy 


} 
} 

tr 
vA 


issue of the “Chronicle” on pag 
1974.) 
It is suggested that ali present 


tax rates should be retained and 
that no major changes in taxation 
|should be made until after the de- 
feat of both Germany and Japan. 
This position, as indicated in part 





| Is supported on the following 
| grounds: 

1. Federal expenditures can be 
Jexpected to remain ata high level 
leven after victory in Europe, and 
j} thus the need for revenue will not 
|be lessened. With the war contin- 
|}uing on one front, it has been es- 
| timated that the Federal Govern- 
iment would spend for war alone 
lat the annual rate of about $71 
billion. 

2. It appears unlikely that there 
will be any serious general un- 
employment during the period of 


| the Pacific War. This period can 
| be expected to be one of reason- 
jably tull employment, since the 
pent-up demand for goods and 
l|services is expected to offset the 
anticipated cutback in war pro- 
duction. Such unemployment as 
|does exist will largely be caused 


by unavoidable delays in the re- 
|conversion of plants to peacetime 
| production. It is likely to be lim- 
ited to a few areas in which large 


!culbacks in war production are 
| made. General tax reductions 
could do little to help these iso- 


lated areas. 

3. Inflation will continue to be 
a danger during the period of the 
Pacific War. Tax reductions at 
this time might be an important 
factor in starting a runaway in- 
flation, since they would increase 
demand for civilian goods and 
services already in excess of lim- 
ited production. Furthermore, tax 
reductions might weaken other 
anti-inflationary controls. 

4. While the armed forces are 
still called upon to endure per- 
sonal and economic hardships, tax 
reduction would impair morale. 

The positive suggestions for tax 
revision to. take effect for the in- 
iterim period after victory in Eu- 
rope are as follows: 

1. Speed up: refunds attribu- 
table to carrybacks of net operat- 
ing losses and unused exces: 
profits credits. 

2. Speed up refunds resultin; 
from the recomputation of deduc- 


of 





tions for amortization of emer- 
igency facilities. 
3. Make the post-war credit of | 


110% of the excess profits tax cur- 
rently available for tax liabilities 
of 1944 and subsequent years. 
' 4. Advance to Jan. 1, 1946, the 
| maturity date of outstanding post- 
| war refund bonds, 
5. Increase the specific exemp- 
| tion under the excess profits tax 
\from $10,000 to $25,000, effective 
|for 1946. 
| No further changes are sug- 
| gested for the interim period. 
Speeding up the refunds, mak- 
ling the post-war excess profits 
j}eredits currently avaHable, and 
advancing the maturity date of 


that Rep. A. Willis Robertson (Dem.-Va.), a ranking 


SOO?n | 


7 of Studies in Post-War Taxation, | 


to International News 
These advices said, how- 
Democrat 


according 
May 


- 
‘. 


2 


| post-war refund bonds involve ne 
change in ultimate tax liabilities 
but would improve the cash po- 
sition of business during the in- 
terim period. A detailed descrip- 
tion of these proposals is present- 
ed in part 8 of Studies in Post- 
War Taxation. 

The increase in the specific ex- 
emption to $25,000 would reduce 
ithe repressive effects of the ex- 
cess profits tax upon smaller cor- 
porations. A large number of the 
| smaller corporations would be 
i\freed from liability under the tax 
and the burden for the remainder 
| would be reduced, with no con- 
siderable loss of revenue. 
The other’ suggestions relating 
| to corporate taxation that have 
| previously been made were sug- 
for the period after 


' gested only 


ithe end of all major -hostilities. 
|The suggestions relate to redut- 


ltion and repeal at designated ap- 
|propriate times of the excess 
| profits tax, and the capital stock 
and declared value excess profits 
taxes. Additional revisions of the 
corporate tax structure for the 
post-war are being studied, in- 
cluding such matters as accele- 
rated depreciation, special treat- 
ment of corporate dividends anct 
revision of the corporate tax rate. 
Consideration is also being given 
to revisions in the individual in- 
come tax, excise taxes, and the 
estate and gift taxes. In view of 
'the necessity of maintaining high 
‘taxes during the interim period, 
itax changes in these fields were 
‘not considered appropriate for 
| that period. 

| The suggestions in this memo- 
;randum «re based on our present 
'appraisal of the future economic 
| situation. Subsequent develop- 
ments might make it necessary to 
suggest additional changes for the 
interim period. 

It will be observed that the sug- 
gestions in this memorandum are 
intended to take effect during the 
interim period following the enc 
of hostilities with Germany and 
prior to the end of the war with 
Japan. It is not intended thereby 
to suggest that other legislation 
may not be desirable during this 
»eriod to take effect after the end 
(of the war with Japan. 


| 
| 
| 





Legislation Proposed to 


Recognize War Newsmen 

A bill has been proposed in 
Congress to authorize a “dis- 
tinguished service news medal’’ 
for American newspaper men, 
'radio men and news photogra- 
phers, as a result of a War De- 
partment statement that the Medal 
of Honor can go only to military 
personnel and cannot be post- 
humously awarded to Ernie Pyle, 
according to a United Press re- 
port from Washington, May 3. 
The same source stated that an- 
other bill was introduced to pro- 
vide hospitalization and treatment 
for aecredited war correspondents 
injured or taken ill in’ per- 
formance of duties overseas and 
would make correspondents eli- 
gible for the same treatment in 
Army, Navy or veterans’ hospitals 
|as that given members of the 
| Armed Forces. 











New Argentine Envoy 
At Washington 


The new Argentine Ambassador 
l\to the United States, Dr. .Oscar 
| Ibarra Garcia. Under-Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs since Sept. 11, 
| 1943, left for Washington by air, 
_according to advices from Buenos 
| Aires to the New York “Times,” 
April 28. Only 46 years old, he 
is Argentina’s youngest Ambassa- 
dor, and is said to have already 
had a brilliant diplomatic career. 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


reason the annouficement by 


the War Production Board of 


plans for reconversion, and preparations for still more rapid 


conversion when, as we hope, 


Japan is brought to her 
knees. The merit of these 
plans as such is beside the 
point. That in the case of the 
Army is a technical matter 
largely for Army decision; 
that of the War Production 
Board must await 
study and trial by experience. 
The point here is that such 
plans have been drawn and 
have been laid before the 
public in a spirit, apparently, 
of candor — and without the 
air sometimes in evidence 
that would suggest that the 
American public is composed 
of half-wits. 

The remainder of the way 
through this long hard war 
will be rendered much less 
difficult if certain funda- 
mentals are fully understood 
and constantly borne in mind. 
One of the first of these 
which the American public 
must never for a moment 
forget or neglect is that major 
war operations remain, and 
that a large, though a reduced 
number of workers must re- 
main in war plants for a con- 
siderable further period. It is 
easy to understand why many 
of the authorities have cer- 
tain misgivings about post- 
V-E Day. What proved to be 
premature expectation of the 
end of the war in Europe last 
autumn and early winter was 


responsible for a very consid- ; 


erable drift of workers from 
plants absolutely essential to 
an effective continuance of 
the war. It is not strange that 
authorities responsible for 
the conduct of the war from 
this .time forward should be 
uneasy about what V-E Day 
may do in this connection. 


It is a matter for encour- 
agement that apparently of- 
ficials who must meet this 
problem now realize that this 
very real problem is not like- 
ly to be solved by merely try- 
ing to flim-flam the public. 
Far more likely is it that the 
American people will respond 
to full and frank statements 
of the facts of the case with 
an obvious lack of any effort 
on the part of government to 
“make a case.” It is only hu- 
man for men and women 
who have been making their 
living in plants and offices 
which will no longer function 
when peace returns, or will 
function on a vastly reduced 
scale, to feel an urge to find 
employment elsewhere where 


the outlook for post-war se- 
curity of employment is bet- 
ter. It may or may not be 
fully effective merely to call 
attention to the fact that, 
however post-war matters 


may work themselves out, 
these war establishments 
must continue until Japan is 
fully overcome, but we be- 
lieve that a good start is made 


further | 


in the not too distant future, 


i'when the American people 
‘are dealt with in candor free 
‘of baby talk and Alice in 
| Wonderland imagery. 


Fair Dealing 
It would help all around, 
‘too, if we dropped the false 
‘notion that, somehow, we 
'should not be fair to the mil- 
lions who must keep right on 
fighting in distant lands if 
we return to a more normal 
mode of living where condi- 
‘tions no longer require ab- 
'stention therefrom, or take 
isteps toward a quicker and 
more satisfactory return to 
|peacetime pursuits when 
Japan joins Italy and Ger- 
many in utter defeat. 

The fact is, of course, that 
when the exigencies of war 
do not require abstention, a 
more normal life whether 
that means the enjoyment of 
more of the comforts of life 
or merely putting a stop to 
the wasting of essential as- 
sets.—can not in any way in- 
jure the men fighting a fanat- 
ical enemy in Asia. There is 
no reason whatever to sup- 
pose that their morale would 
be injured by knowledge that 
their families and their 
friends at home are no long- 
er under the necessity of en- 
during the deprivations (even 
though slight they may have 
been) essential to the conduct 
| of a world-wide total war. 
|Certainly no better tregtment 
‘could be devised for these 
fighting men than to do what- 
ever is feasible, and not in- 
consistent with full support 
of them, to make the post- 
war situation to which they 
presently will return as com- 
fortable and profitable and in 
general as desirable as pos- 
sible. 








Onward from V-E Day 

Throughout this war we 
have been much too prone to 
a vague and ill-defined feel- 
ing of discomfort growing 
out of the fact our lot was far 
less severe than that of our 
soldiers at the front, or that of 
other civilians much nearer 
than we to battle’ fronts of 
Europe. It is one thing to be 
a cry-baby over essential dep- 
rivations and quite another 
to insist that only those things 
be given up which are incon- 
sistent with full support of 
troops in the field. To some it 
may appear inappropriate for 
any one to be “frivolous” 
while thousands are dying in 
battle. But there should be 
reason in all things. It is 
doubtful if anything is to be 
gained by an enforced ascet- 
icism on the part of the 
American public. 

Let us go on from V-E Day 
calmly, sensibly and without 
nonsense. 





Ins. Cos. Get Better 
Return on Mortgazes 


That life 
realized a 51.7% greater return 
on their mortgage investments in 


by the research department of the 
Morigage Bankers Association of 
America. It shows that the fifteen 
largest life insurance companies 
had a return of 4.4% from mort- 
gages that year as against 2.9% 
from bonds. Comparable statis- 
tics for 1944 cannot yet be com- 
piled but the study says that about 


879,978,000 of city loans and 12 of 
them owned $608,790,000 of farm 
loans. 

According to L. E. Mahan, St. 
Louis, Association President, life 
insurance companics are likely to 
become larger buyers of mort- 
gages in the post-war period than 
ever before and said he believes 
that probably as much as 40% of 
admitted assets of such companies 
could be profitably employed in 
nortgage investments if they are 
available. Based upon the $41,- 
000,000,000 of admitted assets of 
these companies at the end of last 
year, a 40% investment would 
amount to $16,400,000,000, which, 
after deducting the $6,683,000,000 
they now own, would indicate a 


total potential mortgage buying 
power for life insurance compa- 


nies alone of over $9 billion. 

Whether the life companies ac- 
tually increase their mortgage in- 
vestments by anything like this 
amount cannot be predicted, he 
said, but the assumption is indic- 
ative of the vast amount of funds 
which can be placed in mortgages. 
The insurance companies are cer- 
tain to play an important role in 
post-war mortgage financing, 
which means that construction af- 
ter the war will be adequately 
financed by priv:.ie institutions 
which will be able to be a domi- 
nant factor in employment and 
prosperity. 

The 15 companies studied had 
an average of 13.11% of their 
assets invested in city mortgages. 
The 12 companies owning farm 
mortgages had an average of 
2.06% of their admitted assets in- 
vested in these loans. One of the 
principal reasons for sponsoring 
the Purdue Seminar on farm 
mortgage lending, Mahan _ said, 
was a desire to explore the pos- 
sibilities of life insurance com- 
panies increasing their farm mort- 
gage holdings. 








A new system of routing sym- 
bols designed to cut the time re- 
quired for the collection of checks, 
reduce the work of sorting, and 
eliminate to a large extent the 
bothersome problem of missorts 
will be recommended to the na- 
tion’s banks this month jointly by 
the Federal Reserve Banks and 
the Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, according to William A. 
McDonnell, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, who is also Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The routing symbol was developed 
over a period of years by the 
Committee on Collection of the 
Federal Reserve System and a 
committee representing the Bank 
Management Commission. It has 
been approved both by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 





Robertson to China 


Announcement has been made 
of the appointment of Walter S. 
Robertson, former Richmond, Va., 
stock broker and banker, at Min- 
ister to China in charge of eco- 
nomic affairs, it was reported in 
the Washington “Post,” April 27. 
Mr. Robertson, it is said, is a 
| graduate of Davidson College and 
the College of William and Mary. 

















New Check Routing Symbol | 


insurance companies ' 


1943 than from their bods is in- | 
dicated by a survey issued May 7 


abroad. 
| ciated Press has given, Judgeo— 
Rosenman urges the importance | ed, 


the same _ relative proportions 
probably will be shown. The 15 | 
companies surveyed owned §$3,- 


| of 
| problems 
| wholesale 
| portation 
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‘Rosenman Reports on Civilian Supplies 


Needed for Liberated Northwes! Europe 


Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, sent by the late President Roosevelt 
to report on the matter of civilian supplies for the liberated areas 
of northwest Europe, has submitted his report to President Truman, 
according to Associated Press advices®*from Washington, April 30,, 
in which he has stressed as exceedingly grave the situation he found 


In the authorized summary of his report, which the 


Asso- 


a high level interdepart- 


of alleviating the dire need of the | mental committee should be main- 
|tained to advocate and support 


people in this northwest Euro- 
pean area not only from a hu- 
manitarian standpoint but 
cause of the internal and 
national political 
involved. 
The report covers many aspects 
the situation including 
brought about by the 
destruction of trans- 
facilities, the serious 
shortage of coal, the question of 
how labor is to be allocated, and 
of course, foremost, the magni- 
tude of the job of feeding the 
hungry millions. 

Below is given the summary of 
the highlights of the report which 
the Associated Press states Presi- 
dent Truman has authorized for 
release: 


SUMMARY OF REPORT 


1. The immediate and long- 
range economic stiuations of these 
liberated countries are extremely 


considerations 


serious. The needs vary from 
country to country. 
Seven million displaced per- 


sons, brought into Germany from 
overrun countries as slave labor, 
wili increase its seriousness. 
These people have no source of 
food of their own, and will place 
a critical burden upon an already 
severely limited food supply. 

Except in the rural, food-rais- 
ing areas, a dangerously low level 
of nutrition-generally exists; coal 
vroduction meets not even mini- 
mum requirements; ports have 
suffered great damage by bomb- 
ing and demolition. 

Railroads, canals and highways 
nave been wholly or partially de- 
stroyed; and what remains of the 


|usuable means of internal trans- 


portation have been largely de- 
voted to Allied military use. The 
resultant lack of adequate trans- 
yort carries serious consequences. 

Physical destruction is greater 
than in the last war. Manufac- 
turing paralyzed by destruc- 
tion or damage, lack of raw ma- 
terials and _ inadequate plant 
maintenance. 


is 


Stresses Effect on Economy 


2. The needs of northwest Eu- 
rope’s liberated areas are grave, 
not only from a humantarian as- 
pect but because they involve in- 
ternal and international political 
considerations. The future per- 
manent peace of Europe depends 
largely upon restoration of the 
economy of these countries, in- 
cluding a reasonable standard of 
living and employment. United 
States economy, too, will be deep- 
Jy affected unless northwest Eu- 
rope again resumes its place in 
the international exchange of 
goods and services. Furthermore, 
a chaotic and hungry Europe is 
not fertile ground in which stable, 
democratic and friendly govern- 
ments can be reared. 


3. A realistic appraisal of the 
situation would indicate that the 
responsibility for providing a sub- 
stantial share of most civilian 
supplies will rest on the United 
States. United States policy 
should dictate acceptance of this 
responsibility as far as possible. 


4. To be effective, the accept- 
ance of this responsibility as a 
Government policy should be 
enunciated by the President him- 
self. The policy should be framed 
so as to assure that the supplies 
necessary to meet the minimum 
requirements of all liberated 
areas will be met as fully as the 
successful prosecution of military 
operations and the maintenance 
of our essential domestic economy 
will permit. 

5. Once this policy is enunciat- 


the | 


be- | 
inter- | 


| 
| 
| 





the claims presented by the lib- 
erated countries, in order to in- 
sure that the policy is in fact con- 
tinuously carried out. 

6. The most immediate and ur- 
gent needs common to all north- 
west European countries are cer- 
tain types of food, coal, coal-min- 
ing equipment and the means of 
internal transportation. 

7. The available supply of many 
kinds of food is insufficient for 
minimum requirements. To meet 
the United States share of these 
needs, a re-examination of total 
requirements against our supplies 
should be made. Certain appro- 
priate steps should be taken to 
assure maximum production of 
food in the liberated areas. We 
should examine the situation of 
those countries liberated by the 
U. S. S. R. in eastern Europe in 
order to ascertain what food sur- 
pluses may be available there for 
the deficit areas of western Eu- 
rope. 

Coal an Important Key 


&. Coal is one of the most im- 
portant keys to economic recov- 
ery in northwest Europe. Meet- 
ing even minimum coal require- 
ments for a year or more after 
V-E Day will be impossible. Any 
material alleviation of this situa- 
tion would require maximum coal 
production in Germany. This, 
however, entails certain serious 
political decisions, because it 
would mean immediate shipment 
of coal mining supplies to Ger- 
many; rehabilitation of battle- 
damaged or demolished German 
mines; restoration of German 
transport facilities for miners 
and mining purposes; supply of 
adequate food, clothing and foot- 
wear for German miners: provi- 
sion of electric power to produce 
coal even if it entails rehabilita- 
tion of some part of local utili- 
ties, and the use of forced Ger- 
man labor where necessary. 
These political questions aré not 
within the province of the mis- 
sion to answer. Failure to take 
the steps outlined, however, 
would place insurmontable limi- 
tations on the extraction of Ger- 
man coal for liberated countries. 
The United States should exam- 
ine the extent to which it can 
supply coal to Europe, especially 
during any period of easier ship- 
ping which may develop after 
V-E Day; for the lack of coal is 
of gravest political and economic 
concern. 


9. There can be little economic 
rehabilitation until the internal 
transportation situation is im- 
proved. The liberated area should 
be given prompt and high priori- 
ties for rolling stock, locomotives, 
maintenance and repair shop sup- 
plies, and raw materials for local 
production of railroad equipment. 


|A survey to determine the avail- 


ability of Army trucks after V-E 
Day, for transfer to these coun- 
tries, should be made: also the 
possibility of reconditioning used 
trucks here and abroad should be 
expiored. 


10. Port capacity and clearances 
are now sufficient so that they 
should not be regarded as re- 
strictions upon procurement by 
the national governments or upon 
the allocation of ships to them. 
The limiting factor in the imme- 
diate future is the shortage of 
supplies. Should shipping develop 
to a choke-point, the shipping 
position should be re-examined at 
the highest level to insure maxi- 
mum allocation to the liberated 
areas, consistent, of course, with 
the successful prosecution of the 
war and the needs of our other 
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Allies. Full advantage should be ury, War and Navy Departments. | 
taken of present allocations and It is essential that the level of | 


any temporary ease of shipping 
shortly aiter V-E Day. 


power in liberated areas, thus 
Saving coal and _ transportation, 
we should seek increased exports 
of electricity from Germany. 

12. Petroleum is essential for 
economic rehabilitation, particu- 
larly for its use in transportation. 
SHEAF now handles petroleum 
imports, but the responsibility will 
ultimately revert to the govern- 
ments of these areas. Planning 


- for the transition should be un- 


dertaken now. 
13. Highest level decisions must 


be made immediately regarding | 
the use of German productive 
capacity, and the extent, if at all, 
to which it should be restored 
and operated for the benefit of 
liberated countries of northwest 
Europe. 


14. Interim reparations machin- 
ery should be established at once 


to handle the growing problem of | 


removal for needed use in lib- 
erated countries the movable 
goods uncovered in Germany by 
Allied armies, which SHEAF 
does not need. It should be in- 
tegrated with the work of the 
Reparaiions Commission. 

15. Reparation of displaced per- 
sons should be undertaken as 
speedily as possible. 


Asks Mine Removal by Reich. 

16. As the land of France and 
Belgium, and the adjacent seas 
are filled with German mines, a 
complete restoration of agricul- 
ture, shipping and fishing is se- 
verely restricted. As part of the 
peace terms, Germany should be 
compelled to furnish the person- 
nel to remove these mines. 

17. The military has met the re- 
sponsibility placed on it for pro- 
viding sufficient civilian supplies 
in northwest European liberated 
countries to prevent disease and 
unrest. It has done this job well, 
despite the limitations of ship- 
ping, harbors, supply and inland 
transportation. Military com- 
manders in the field are keenly 
aware of the necessity of main- 
taining at least a minimum econ- 
omy in the path of their commu- 
nications. These countries will 
also serve as re-deployment bases 
after V-E Day. The immediate 
requirements of these areas, how- 
ever, go beyond the bare necessi- 
ties called for by the military in 
the performance of its responsi- 
bility for civilian supplies. This 
responsibility should be terminat- 
ed as soon as practicable. 

18. It is a new concept that 
responsibility for the care of ci- 
vilian populations ard temporary 
Government administration is a 
necessary part of our Army’s mil- 
itary mission. Modern total war 
has brought the military into di- 
rect contact with the political and 
economic lives of the countries 
through which it passes and has 
demonstrated the soundness of 
this concept. 

19. To discharge successfully 
our responsibility in economic re- 
lations with the liberated coun- 
tries, our embassies should have 
the necessary personnel, ade- 
quately experienced and trained. 
In this period of emergency, it 
will be necessary to*supplement 
the trained manpower of the for- 
eign service. 


Break-Up of Responsibilities 


20. The largest responsibility in 
dealing with economic problems 
in the field falls upon the State 
Department and the FEA. In all 
cases, the senior economic officer 
in each embassy should be the 
joint designee of these agencies, 
as in Paris and Brussels, where 
it has proved to be a sound ar- 
rangement. 


21. The present liberated areas 
committee should be designated 
as the advocate of the claimant 
countries referred to in Section 
V. At present, it is under the 
chairmanship of an _ Assistant 
Secretary of State, with compar- 
able membership of FEA, Treas- 





| original 
| tained. 
11. To supplement the electric standingly 


'cising general 
| sponsibility for the members and 





for 


main- 
an out- 
able Secretariat aae- 
quately staffed, capable of exer- 
coordinating re- 


membership be 
It should have 


do the day-to-day work of the 
committee. 

22. The Washington machinery 
allocating supplies to liber- 
ated areas should be simplified 
and streamlined. The President 
|should designate someone to ex- 
|amine this machinery and to rec- 
j}ommend changes’ designed to 
'eliminate the complexities which 
;now exist. 

| 23. UNRRA’s 
in northwest 





supply activities 
Europe are com- 
paratively unimportant. In the 
problem of displaced persons, 
however, UNRRA should be en- 
couraged to greater participation 
compatible with military neces- 
| sities and the liberated countries’ 
;own decisions. UNRRA’s needs 
will increase. It is essential, 
therefore, that it be given appro- 
priate consideration for supplies, 
transport and ocean shipping. 


Organizations in Helpful Roles 


24. The European Economic 
Committee, European Central In- 
land Transport Organization, 
European Coal Organization and 
United Maritime Authority, if 
created and thereafter supported, 
can perform helpful roles. The 
State Department, fully aware of 
their possible contribution, is fol- 
lowing their development closely 
with the purpose of expediting 
their establishment on a basis ac- 
ceptable to the countries most 
directly concerned. 

25. Discussions with the Gov- 
ernments of the liberated coun- 
tries relating to financial assist- 


ance for rehabitation and re- 
construction should be under- 
taken several months hence. 


These countries are not yet ready 
for such discussions. In the 
meantime, data are being as- 
sembled on the extent of destruc- 
tion, cost of reconstruction and 
available foreign assets. Sub- 
stantial benefit will come from 
the passage of Bretton Woods 
legislation, repeal of the Johnson 
act and the amendments relat- 
ing to the Export-Import Bank. 
Facilities for credits to the lib- 
erated countries should be es- 
tablished at the earliest possible 
date. 

26. Since allocation of civilian 
supplies to liberated countries, 
in all probability, will cut into the 
ration of the American consumer, 
a widespread official and public 
campaign should be undertaken 
to inform the American people of 
the gravity of the needs of our 
Allies in liberated Europe. 

Conversely, there is no ade- 
quate understanding by the ordi- 
nary civilians in these liberated 
areas of what the Americans and 
British have done for the civil- 
ian population of these countries. 
Nor do they realize that in the 
United States, too, there are grave 
shortages. We should improve 
the transimission abroad of the 
story of the American war effort 
and of American sacrifices to im- 
prove the lot of our Allies. 


Maverick Again Named 
To Head SWPC 


Maury Maverick of Texas has 
been nominated by President 
Truman for another term as 
Chairman of Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, according to Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Wash- 
ington, May 3. Legislation ex- 
tending the life of the SWPC was 
recently enacted. 


President Truman also sent to 
the Senate names of the following 
as directors of the corporation, 
the Associated Press reports: Pat- 
rick W. McDonough, of California; 
James T. Howington, of Kentucky; 
Lawrence F. Arnold, of Lllinois, 
and C. Edward Rowe, of Massa- 
chusetts. McDonough and How- 
ington are now serving as di- 
rectors. 
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House Tariff Hearings 


The House Ways and Means 
Committee hearings on the Dough- | 
ton bill to extend and strengthen 
the Reciprocal Trade Act are pro- 
ceeding with a clash of opinion | 
continuing to be expressed by va- | 
rious groups and individuals. 

Speaking as Chairman of the | 
Executive Committee of the Com- 
mittee on International Economic | 
Policy, Clark H. Minor, President 
of the International General Elec- 
tric Co., described the proposed 
bill as an “essential tool for post- | 
war commerce,” according to the 
“Journal of Commerce,’ May 7. 

Another proponent of the meas- | 
ure is the General Federation of | 
Women’s Clubs, states the Asso- 
ciated Press from Washington, | 
April 30. 

Wool growers and manufactur- 
ers, on the other hand, through 
their national organizations, asked 
for defeat of legislation to extend 
the trade act, and proposed in- 
stead that Congress itself reas- 
sume the function of writing tariff | 
rates instead of delegating the 
authority to the Executive, de- | 
scribing the present program as 
“a continuous threat to the domes- | 
tice sheep industry,” according to 
Associated Press advices 
Washington, May 4. 

The National Association of 
State Agricultural Commissioners, | 
charged that the reciprocal trade | 
programs has been injurious to | 
agriculture, and said they wanted 
trade dealings with other nations 
to assure parity prices for Amer- 
ican farmers, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington, May 1. | 
In a further report, May 4, the | 
existence of a rift in organized | 
agriculture was intimated with) 
the announcement that the Amer- | 
ican Farm Bureau Federation had | 
come to the support of the trade | 
extension measure, telling the 
House Committee that legislation | 
extending the act for three years, 
with more duty-reducing power, 
is needed to maintain a prosper- 
ous post-war agriculture. | 

(Testimony at earlier hearings | 
of the House Committee were re- 
ferred to in our issue of May 3, | 
page 1976.) 


Truckloadine Volume | 


In March Increased 
| 

The volume of freight trans- 
ported by motor carriers in March | 
increased 14.4% above February | 
and was 5.5% above March, 1944, | 
according to American Trucking | 
Association, Inc., which further | 
ennounced as follows: 

Comparable reports received by | 
ATA from 247 carriers in 42 States 
showed these carriers transported | 
an aggregate of 2,141,412 tons in| 
Merch, as against 1,871,948 tons in | 
February and 2,030,531 in March | 
of 1944. 

The ATA index figure, com- | 
puted on the basis of the average | 
monthiy tonnage of the reporting | 
carriers for the three-year period | 
ef 1938-1940 as representing 100, | 
wes 205.16 in March. 

Approximately 78% of all ton- 
nage transpoited in the month! 
was hauled by carriers of general 
freight. The volume in this cate- | 
gory increased 14.5% above Feb- | 
ruary and was 6.2% above March 
cf 1944. 

Transportation of petroleum 
products, accounting for about | 
14% of the total tonnage reported, | 
showed an increase of 13.6% | 
above February but was 1.4% be- 
low Mech of last year. 


Carriers of iron and steel prod- | 
ucts hauled about 4% of the total | 
tonnage. Their traffic volume | 
was 89% above February and | 
20.9% above March of 1944. 


About 4% of the total tonndbe | 
reported consisted of miscellane- 
ous commodities, inclucing to- 
bacco, milk, textile products, coke, 
bricks, building materials, cement 
and household goods. Tonnage in 


from | 





| 











this class increased 21.1% above 
February and was 5.5% above 


March of 1944. 


| rifice and devotion and with God’s 


| their churches, 


Text of President Truman's V-E 


Day Proclamation 


(Continued fro 
cult than the task which now hap-! 


|pily is done. | 


I call upon every American to! 
stick to his post until the last bat- 


| tle is won. Until that day, let no 
| man abandon his post or slacken 
| his efforts. 


The President then read the 


following: 


A Proclamation 
The Allied armies, through sac- 


help, have won from Germany a 
final and unconditional surrender. 
The Western world has been freed 
from the evil forces which for five 
years and longer have imprisoned 
the bodies and broken the lives 
of millions upon miilions of free- 
born men. They have violated 





destroyed their 
homes, corrupted their children, 
and murdered their loved ones. 
Our armies of liberation have re- 
stored freedom to these suffering 
peoples, whose spirit and will the 


| oppressors could never enslave. 


Much remains to be done. The 


| victory won in the West must now 


be won in the East. The whole 
world must be cleansed of the evil 
from which half the world has 
been freed. United, the peace- 
loving nations have demonstrated 
in the West that their arms are 


| stronger by far than the might of 
| dictators or the tyranny of mili- 


tary cliques that once called us 
soft and weak. The power of our 


peoples to defend themselves 
against all enemies will be proved 
‘in the Pacific as it has been 


proved in Europe. 
For the triumph of spirit and of 


\arms which we have won, and for 


its promise to peoples everywhere 
who join us in the love of free- 
dom, it is fitting that we, as a 
nation, give thanks to Almighty 
God, who has strengthened us and 
given us the victory. 

Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Tru- 
man, President of the United 


_States of America, do hereby ap- | 1944s 
| point Sunday, May 13, 1945, to be age was the highest attained in 


a day of prayer. 

I call upon the people of the 
United States, whatever their 
faith, to unite in offering joyful 
thanks to God for the victory we 
have won and to pray that He 
will support us to the end of our 
present struggle and guide us into 
the way of peace. 

I also call upon my countrymen 
to dedicate this day of prayer to 
the memory of those who have 
given their lives to make possible 
our victory. 

In witness whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States of Amer- 
ica to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington 
this eighth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord 1945, and of the 
independence of the United States 
of America the 169th. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN. 


Warning to the Japanese People 


Mr. Truman also issued the fol- 
lowing warning to Japan. 

Nazi Germany has been de- 
feated. 

The Japanese people have felt 
the weight of our land, air and 
naval attacks. So long as their 
leaders and the armed forces con- 
tinue the war the striking power 
and intensity of our blows will 
steadily increase and will bring 
utter destruction to Japan’s in- 
custrial war production, to its 
shipping and to everything that 
supports its military activity. 

The longer the war lasts the 
greater will be the suffering and 
hardships which the people of Ja- 
pan will undergo—all in vain. 
Our blows will not cease until the 
Japanese military and _ naval 
forces lay down their arms in un- 
conditional surrender. 


Just what does the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the armed 


m first page) 
forces mean 
people? 

It means the end of the war. 

_ It means the termination of the 
influence of the military leaders 
who have brought Japan to the 
present brink of disaster. 

It means provision for the re- 
turn of soldiers and sailors to the 
families, their farms, their jobs. 

It means not prolonging the 
present agony and suffering of 
the Japanese in the vain hope of 
victory. 

Unconditional surrender does 
not mean the extermination or 
enslavement of the Japanese 
people. 


Cars Loaded Heaviest 
Since April, 1943 


The average loading of railroad 
merchaiidise freight per car was 
heavier in February than in any 
preceding month for nearly two 
years, the Office of Defense 
Transporiation announces. The 
increased loading made more box 
cars available for use in hauling 
grain or other bulk commodities 
and helped to ease the box-car 
shortage in the grain belt, the 
ODT said. 

Figures for February show for 
Class I stenm railroads, a total 
weight of 8,206,273,821 pounds of 
merchandise moved in that month 
as compared with 8,266,296,216 
pounds in February, 1944; and 
421,219 merchandise cars loaded 
as compared with 441,665 in Feb- 
ruary, 1944. The 20,446 fewer 
cars used for merchandise load- 
ings were made available for such 
purposes as the movement of 
grain, the ODT pointed out. 

While the total amount of mer- 
,cChandis2? decreased, the average 
| weight carried per car in Feb- 
| ruary, 1945, was 19,482 pounds as 
compared with 17,716 in February, 
The February, 1945, aver- 


to the Japanese 








|any month since April, 1943, and 
showed considerable improvement 
over the preceding months—18,503 
pounds per car in January, 1945, 
and 17,914 in December, 1944. 

The heavier loading per car, 
said ODT, was reported in accord- 
ence with ODT General Order No. 
1 and indicates the better utiliza- 
tion of box cars in line with ODT 
loading requirements. 





Neutrals Hear of 
Hitler’s Death 


In making a personal call at 
the German legation in Eire, 
Prime Minister Eamon de Valera 
expressed his condolences for 
Adolf Hiter’s death to German 
minister Dr. Eduard Hempel. 
Hitler’s death was widely dis- 
cussed in that country, and news- 
papers gave big spreads to the 
incident. 

While in Portugal the govern- 
ment ordered two days of mourn- 
ing for Adolf Hitler at which’ time 
flags were to be flown at: half 
mast. { 

Uniformed Spanish Fascists or 
“Falangists’ mourned Hitler’s 
death by forming a long line out- 
side the German Embasal’ in 
Madrid, and left calling cargs or 
signed the guest book as an evi- 
dence of their condolence. 


New April ABA Members 


Increase in membership in the 
American Bankers’ Association 
continued during April when: 40 
banks were received as new mem- 
bers as a result of the activities 
of the Association’s Organization 
Committee, according to R. kL. 
Dominick, Chairman of the com- 
mittee, who is also Vice-Presi- 
dent, Traders Gate City National 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
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a, 


Implications of the International 


Monetar 


(Continued 


thé 1eani! of any of the 
Plan's important provisions 

hat [ snail na to say i1n 
this direct statement concerning 
the Plan wiil be limited to the 
stabilization provisions of the 
Monetary Fund which i my 
judement are by far the most im- 
portant features of the entire 
Bretton Woods Pla: Important 
because they involve the deter- 
mination for an indefinite tuture 
of the monetary units ¢ nost of | 
the countries of the worid Fo} 
the United States this means the 
future value of the dollar ! 
terms of which will be payable at 
pal il our bond government 
and corporate, all mortgag all 
life insurance and bank de- 
posits. It is, moreover, the dol- 
lar in which all wages are paid. 


It is difficult to imagine anything 


of greater economic importance 
than this to the people of the 
post-war world. Your decision 


concerning it is a task of momen- 


tous responsibility. 


National Monetary Units 
The Monetary Plan provides for 
a collection of national managed 
paper-money standards. While 


each country would 
monetary unit, as at 
the United States 
England the pound, 
franc, and forth, these 
would tied together by mutual 
agreement and would be subject 


present, e.g., 
the dollar 
France the 
so 


he 


ws 


to controls administered by an in- | 


ternational board of governors 


appointed by the governments of | 


the respective member countries. 


At the proper time, which for! 
some members may be soon after) 
the war is over and for others 
long delayed, the Fund is to re- 


quest each member to communi- 
cate to it the par value it desires 
for its currency, namely, the value 
in terms of gold, based on the rate 


of exchange prevailing at a desig- | 


nated date. This vaiue is to be- 
come the real par value for the 
time being, unless within a speci- 
fied time the member desirés a 
change or unless the Fund itseli 
insists on one. 

The gold par values of mem- 


ber currencies when once adopted 
are not expected to be permanent. 
In fact, in sharp contrast to 
gold standard, frequent changes 
of par value seem to be conitem- 
plated as an important instrument 
of monetary policy. 
are divided into two classes. (1) 
Changes in the par value of the 
monetary unit of individual mem- 


bers and (2) uniform changes by 
all members. Let us consider 


these separately. 


Individual Changes in Monetary 


have its own. 


units | 


; usua 


y Fun 


ror ve 
cnange s nec I » correct a 
bumnde il Gaiseq i i 
natev nat nay meal and, 
irinel t il tne I nd annot opb- 
sect to a proposed cnan¢ on the 
vprounadgs tNna it disapproves oO: 
the domestic social or political 
policie for the carrying out ol! 
nict the empel proposing 
he chang 
These provisions would seem to 
per the door wide to any mem- 
er state vhenever it should so 
i ( to debase its monetary 
unit, 1.6 to reduce its gold par. 
The variations readily permitted 
re large The condition “neces- 


to correct a ft ‘ntai dis- 


can mean all! things 


iIndame 


quilibrium, 


1] 


9 all men. Can anyoue conceive 
of a situation in which a nation 
desiring to change the par value 
of its monetary unit would not 
he doing so, or, at least, claiming 
to be doing so, to “correct a fun- 
damental disequilibrium” and also 
to be doing so, or claiming to be 
doin so, largely by reason of its 
“domestic social or political poli- 
cles It is precisely by reason 
of expensive domestic social and 
politicai policies that nations usu- 
ally spend beyond their means, 
incur heavy budget deficits, bor- 
row excessively, intlate their cur- 


rencies and then finally recognize 
ihe inflation as a fait accompli by 
formally debasing their monetar 
unit. This is the 
basement has _ usually 
throughout the ages. 

Adam Smith, in his 
of Nations,’ published 
said: 

“When national »ts have once 
been accumulated to a certain de- 
free, there scarce, I believe, a 
single instance of their having 
been fairly and completely paid. 
The liberation of the public 
if it has been brought about 

has always been brought 

by bankruptcy: 
by an avowed 
a 'y a real one, though 
quentiy by a pretended payment. 

“The raising of the denomina- | 
tion of the coin has been the most 
| expedient by which a real 


\ 
y 


way de- 
happened 


in 
del 


1S 


a 


about 
times but 


one, 


Iaayey ty } "¢ 
Wa vo i a 


‘public bankruptcy has been dis- 


the | 


Such changes | 


guised under the appearance of a | 
pretented payment. ; 
“The honour of a state is surely 


very poorly provided for, when in | 
order to cover the disgrace of a | 
real bankruptcy, it has recourse | 
to a juggling trick of this kind, | 
so easily seen through, and at the | 
isame time so extremely per-| 
nicious. 


Pars | 

A member is permitted to 

change the gold par of its cur- 
rency only “after consultation 


with the Fund” and 
correct a 
librium.” 


in order “to 
fundamental disequi- 
The Plan provides, 
however, that, “if the proposed 
change, together with al! prev- 
vious changes, whether increases 
or decreases, does not exceed 10% 


of the initial par value of the 
Fund shal! raise no objection.” 


Initially, the optional range is ob- 
viously 20%, since the change 
mey be made to the extent of 10% 
from par in either direction. But 
this is only the beginning. It is 
provided that if the change goes 


“Almost all states, however, an- 
cient as well as modern, wnen | 
reduced to this necessity, have, 
upon some occasions, played this | 
very juggling trick.” | 


Would not the term “domestic | 
social or political policies” in- | 
clude such things as social! insur- | 


ance, minimum wages, govern- 
mentally guaranteed employment, | 


;many public works, socialized | 
| medicine, public education and | 
scores of other social reform | 


| will 


beyond 10% but not beyond 20%, | 


the Fund may either 


concur 


or |; 


object, but must declare its atti- | 


tude within 72 hours, and if it 
goes beyond 20% the Fund may 
either concur or object, but is 
allowed more time to make its 
decision. 

The great liberality of these 
provisions is insured by the re- 


quirement that the Fund must 
agree to a proposed change with- 
out any stated limits provided 
thet it is “satisfied that the 


measures, also a great variety of | 
political measures such build- 
ing up war munitions, accumulat- 
ing stock piles, protective tariffs 
and government subsidies galore?! 


Ac 
an 


Since for a number of years at 
least, most of the member nations | 
be borrowing members— 
buying members if you prefer— 
and sinee the United States will 
be the only important lending 
member—selling member if you 
prefer—the pressure on the Fund 
is likely to be strong for resolving 
doubts on such questions in favor 
of debtor nations. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that 
over two-fifths of the 44 States 
represened at Bretton Woods 
were in default when the war 
broke out in 1939 on dollar loans | 
made to them by the United) 


| States. 


Here is a situation that would | 


“Wealth | 


1776, 


'the gold par values of 
| tary 
i there is a provision to enable all 
rev- | 
| uniform 
some- | 


i the 


| wide 


| among 


amon nations easy to start and 
difficul » stor One nation, fo! 
examp! eKS a COMpetitive ad- 
antage 1 it export trade i 
lebasing t currenc? and a 
once, competing nations strike 
back and debase their currencies. 
A monetary debasement war is 
on and every step Is alieged to be 
take.1 “to correct a indamental 
disequilibrium” and in further- 
ance of “domestic social or politi- 
cal policies.” What is to stop it? 
The debtor nations are in a large 
majority If they do not meet 


their obligations to the Fund, who 
is to kick them out? In any case, 
how effective would the penalty 
of expulsion be, since the membe! 

ould, long before, have probably 
borrowed heavily from the Fund, 
and if it should be expelled the 
collection of its debt to the Fund 
would not be easy. The sanctions 
of the Fund Plan are generally 
admitted to be very weak. 

To any one who is at all fami!- 
iar with the causes and processes 


of currency inflation and 
quent later formal debasements of 


conse- 


monetary units throughout the 
world for countless generations, a 
plan like this for stabilizing the 
world’s currencies must see! 
very unrealistic. Things just 
don't happen in the way appar- 
ently contemplated by the Plan. 
A nation usually slides into the 


valley 
more or 
public, 


of currency debasement, 
less unconsciously to the 
down a political toboggan, 


and it usually receives its initial 
push, as well as other pushes on 
the way down, by unsound, do- 
mestic social and political poli- 


i cies, involving the exploitation of 


its currency for fiscal 


purposes. 


system 


Uniform Changes in Monetary 
Pars 


In 


the 


addition to the provisions of 
Plan authorizing changes in 
the mone- 
units of individual members, 
members acting together to make 
changes at one and the 
same time Specifically, the pro- 
vision is that the 
uniform proportionate changes in 
par values of tl currencies 


ine 
of all the members provided that 
the par vaiue of the currencies of 


|all the members provided that the 


par value of any member’s cur- 
rency shall not be changed if the 
member objects within 72 


of the Funda’s action. This action 
requires only a majority of the 
total voting power ff there is an 


affirmative vote of every member 
which has 10% or more of the 
total capiial. Only three mem- 


bers have that much, namely, the | 


United States, the United King- 
dom and Russia, and together 


they have more than a majority 
of the total votes. 

In international debasement 
wars, if one nation holds back 
and does not fight for itself, it is 
likely to be submerged. How 
long could the United States re- 

the statutory gold value of 


tain 
its dollar in the face of such de- 


; basement competition”? 


Since nearly all the members 
will be debtor nations and 
public opinion is usually strongly 
resistant to deflation, this provi- 
sion for uniform changes in gold 
pars, realistically speaking, is one 


Fund may make | 


hours | 


ganization, and between skill 
spor aad unskilled labor 

Or pre isions for the easy dé 
pase ent oj ne worid onetal 
inits Le i Ke: es said il his 
speech in the House of Lords of 
May 23, 1944, shortly before the 
Bretto: Wood Coniere ce corn- 
enea to discu the o-calle 
Experts’ Pla 

We are aeterminea that, in 
future the external value ofl 
sterling shall contorm to its i5- 
ternal value as set by our domes- 


tic policies, and not the other way 


around. And these do- 
mestic policies themselves] shail 
be immune from criticism by the 
Fund. Indeed, it is made the duty 
of the Fund to approve changes 
which will have this effect. That 
is why I say tnat these proposal! 
are the exact opposite of the gold 
standard. They lay down by in- 
ternational agreement the esse ice 


the new doctrine, 


old orthodoxy 
Concerning this statement ofl 
Lord Keynes, the “‘London Econo- 


o} far removed 


from tne 


mist” in its issue of April 29, 1944 
said: “Indeed by implication, the 
new proposal seems to suggest 
that changes of exchange rates 


instead of being, as originally the 
one prohibited method of adjust- 
shall be the normal 


means. 


ment 

Bretton Woods and Monetary 
Nationalism 

R there- 


ealistically speaking, 


fore, and for the reasons just 
eiven, the trend of the Bretton 
woods Monetary Plan would be 
away from currency stability, 


free exchange and international- 
ism, and toward currency debase- 


;}ment, exchange controls, paper- 
money standards and monetary 
nationalism. In other words, it 


would be in the direction exactls 
opposite to the primary purpose 
of the Fund as contemplated bs 


its leading American 
A 


proponents 
good picture of the evils cof 
such economic warfare by Assis- 
tant Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, has recently been pub- 
lished in the Department of State 
Builetin (March 25). it there 
advanced as an argument in favor 


Was 


Thursday, May 10, 1945 
ciate] ollo ng the war and be- 
fore ei ctive stabilization on any 
plan suld be pr 1€ Ona iarEee 
cals The time wiil soon arrive, 
as it did aiter the last war, when 
the public everywhere will be 
sick and tired of politicaily man- 


aged paper-money schemes and 
ot the resulting inflationary evils, 
and will long to get back to a 
solid monetary standard, to some- 
thing in which they have confi- 
dence in such aé_ distracted 
world there is no commodity in 
which they will have so much 
contidence as gold—the most 


highly exchangeabie and the most 
widely prized single commodity 


in the world. This will then be 
again recognized as true, as it-awas 
by The international Financial 


Brussels in 1920, at 
all the important nations 
world—39 in number 

represented. The Confer- 
resolved unanimously: “It is 
hly desirable that the coun- 


Conference of 
which 
ol the 
wWere 


nee 


his 


tries which have lapsed from an 
effective gold standard should 
return thereto. o =~ “E@ie- to 
sound doctrine for the world to- 
day. The only prospect at this 
time, as then, for a truly inter- 


national standard is gold, and the 
only realistic monetary interna- 
tionalists are the advocates of a 
return as soon as possibie to the 
time-tested international gold 

In tt 


standard. 1e task of rehabili- 
tating that standard and of 
making it a continually better 


standarc we should generously 
cooperate with other nations. As 
the world’s only important post- 
war creditor nation, however, and 
the nation to whom monetary 
stability means most, we should 
refuse to be jockeyed into a 
grandiose global scheme for a 
conglomeration of politically man- 


aged paper-money standards Fa 
scheme in which debtor nations 
would call the tune and Uncle 


Sam would 
fiddler. 
Exchange 


ultimately pav the 


Control 


Let us now pass from the sub- 
ject of changes in the sizes of the 


|} monetary units themselves, i.e., 
their gold pars, to a brief con- 
sideration of the closely related 


subject of exchange stabilization 
at the level of the gold parities 
prevailing at a particular time. 


| This is an important subject from 


| both the economic and the politi- 


of Bretton Woods. The autho: 
spoke of an international. compe- 
tition in which all nations would 
|use “every device for increasing 
their exports and getting what 
imports’ they can from other | 
people. The devices by which} 
they will do that are ma- 
nipulation of currencies [of a 


since | 


character that} would have a de- 
vastating effect upon recovery 
from the war.’ In such a situa- 
tion he said we would “face the 


disintegration of the whole world 
system into a state of economic 
warfare, with each nation trying 


to climb to some sort of security 
over the back of its neighbors. 
each one believing that if it ma- 
nipulates its currency in some 
way or other, it can export che 
misery which exists in its own 
country to some other country 
and attain some temporary ad- 
vantage. fach nation will be- 
lieve that the advantage will be 
permanent. But it will not-be 
permanent, because neighboring | 
countries will undertake exactly 


the same steps. So we shall have 
progressive hostility between 
|countries and progressively hos- 


to make by political action world- | 


debasement and _ resulting 
inflation dangerously easy. 

Such uniform 
basement would facilitate on a 
large scale the exploitation of 
creditors by their debtors. It 
would operate’ very 
the member states, be- 
cause when gold pars are reduced 
different types of prices respond 
very unevenly to the reduction, 
some types responding 
and some with high degrees of 
lag. The responses would be very 
different; for example, in coun- 
tries that were highly agricultural 
than in those that were highly 
manufacturing. Wage scale re- 
sponses would be very different 
also between countries where 
labor was highly organized and 


a 


currency de- 


make currency debasement wars those where there Was little or- 


unevenly | 


quickly | 


tile action against countries.” 

Gentlemen, it is largely because 
I believe that this sorry picture is 
a true picture of what, realisti- 
cally speaking, the adoption ot ine 
Bretton Woods Monetary Plan 
would give us, and from which 
the adoption of a sound interna- 
tional gold standard alone can 
save us, that I am opposing Bret- 
ton Weods and advocating a re- 
turn to gold. 

The only hope of international 
monetary stability on a wide scale 


iis in a return to the international 


gold standard. If, on that propo- 
sition, there are some doubting 
nations at the present time, their 
doubts will rapidly evaporate as 
a result of the experiences of 
war-ridden countries with man- 
ageo inconvertible paner-money 
standards during the years imme- 





(it, Hayek says: 


of 


view. 


9 


cal points Concerning 


“The extent of the control over 


all life that economic control con- 
fers is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the field of foreign ex- 
changes. Nothing would at first 
seem to affect private life less 
than a state control of the deal- 
ings in foreign exchange, and 


most people will regard its intro- 
duction with complete indiffer- 
ence. Yet the experience of most 
continental countries has taught 
thoughtful people to regard this 


step as the decisive advance on 
the path to totalitarianism and 
the suppression of individual] lib- 
erty. It is, in fact, the complete 
|; delivery of the individual to the 
tyranny of the state, the final 


suppression of all means of escape 


not merely for the rich but for 
everyboay. Once the individual 
is no longer free to travel, no 


longer free to buy foreign books 


'or journals, once all the means of 


| foreign contact 


be restricted 
to those of whom official opinion 
approves or for whom it is re- 
garded as necessary, the effective 
control of opinion is much greater 


can 


|than that ever exercised by any 
of the absolutist governments of 


the seventeenth 
centuries.” 

One of the declared purposes of 
the Plan is the very worthy one 
of assisting in “the establishment 
of a multilateral system of pay- 
ment and in the elimina- 
tion of foreign exchange restric- 
tions which hamper the growth of 
world trade.”’ 

It will be helpful, 
United States Treasury 
ment, to think of the 


Ail footnotes at end of article. 


and eighteenth 


says the 
Depart- 
Fund’s 
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operations in two steps. “First, 
the Func be an international 
organization through which ll 
member countries will cooperate 
to bring about stable currencies, 
frecedo i exchange transactions, 
and the elimination of discrim- 
inai currency practices.” The 
S€ nd is that it will be a finan- 
Clai institution 

it is with the first purpose that 
we are concerned here. The sec- 
ond is largeiy a means for attain- 


ing .ne tirst. Pursuant to this de- 
clared purpose, the Plan (iV, 4a) 
proviaes tnat each member shall 
undertake “to collaborate with the 
Fund to promote excnange stabil- 


ity, to maintain orderly exchange | 


arrangements with other 
change alterations. To this end 
it is provided (1V, 3) that in the 
case of spot exchange transac- 
tions between the currencies of 
members the maximum and mini- 
mum rates shall not difter from 
parity by more than 1%. 

This is all to the good. 
like freedom of exchange on a 
multilateral basis—the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory exchange 
controls. And this has long been 
the dominant American policy. 

Betore passing judgment, 
however, let us turn to the spe- 
cific exceptions and to other pos- 
sible escapes. Here are some of 
them brietly summarized. 


I. On the post-war transitional | 
re- | 


period restrictions may be 
tained five years* if needed 
presumably much longer. 
Concerning this provision 
critic of the Fund says:° 
“The pattern of post-war trade 
and exchange is likely to be set 
during the so-called transition pe- 
riod, and the Fund agreement by 
conceding the right of each coun- 
try to maintain its exchange con- 
trols so long as it considers them 
necessary, reduces to nothing but 
a pious hope any prospect of a 
return to free exchange and mul- 
tilateral or free trade.” 
On this same subject Edward B. 
Brown, an ofticial American dele- 
Bretton Woods, in the 
previously mentioned 
206), says: “It must be admitted 
thai teeth given the Fund 
enforce the withdrawal of restric- 
tions on current payments now in 


and 


gate al 


article 


jhe 
tne 


effect are weak.’ 

Ii. The Plan, alihough puiting a 
limit of 2% on the possibie varia- 
tions in spot exchange rates, 
places no statutory limits what- 
soever on the rates for time ex-| 
change. That matter is left to 


the administrative discretion of 
the Fund. By ex 
change business increasingly from 


S i 


shifting its 


a spot basis to a time basis, there- | 


could largely es- 
limitation of 


a member 

the statutory 
(7. 2. 8. 

Ill. Although the 
marily concerned with exchange 
transactions for current busines 
(with the exception of its dealings 


fore, 
cape 
“yr 


Fund is pri- 


with Russia), and although the 
use of its resources is not per- 
mitted “to meet a large or sus- 


tained flow of capital,’ these re- 
sources may be used for capital 
transactions of reasonable amounts 
required for the expansion of ex- 
ports in the ordinary course 
trade, banking or other business 
and, within limits which are only 
mildly restrictive, “members may 


exercise such controls as are nec- | 


essary to regulate 
capital movements (VI, 3). 
But capital payments, and cur- 
rent payments are frequently ex- 
ceedingly difficult to distinguish, 
and one may be converted into 
the other, usually without diffi- 
culty. since the Fund will finance 
passive balances of payments 
rather than specific transactions. 
On this subject the New York 
State Bankers Association Report 


international 


on Bretton Woods Proposals says | 


adequate 
transfers 


exercise 
capital 


“10 
over 


(p. 48): 
control 


. ss } 
would necessitate supervision over 


all international transactions, in- 
cluding the registration of 


a 


gold and foreign exchange hold- 
ings of members and their na- 
tionals. 


Instead of resulting 


mem- | 
bers and to avoid competitive ex- | 


It looks | 


one | 


(p.} 


to | 


ot | 


in the elimination of exchange 
controls the eifective enforce. 
ment of these provisions wouid 
requ permanent machinery for 
exchange supervision.’’6 

IV. If a nation’s currency be- 
comes increasingly searce, say, 

‘ause its exports are exceeding 

imports, and the difference is 
not being covered by foreign 
io2 1s and if certain’ possible 
measures specified in the Pian for | 


meeting such a 


successfully met it, then that 


creditor nation’s currency may be} 


formally declared by the Fund to 
be “a searce currency” (VHI). A 


| formal declaration of the Fund to 
this effect operates “as an au- 
inorization to any member, after 


consultation with the Fund, tem- 
| porarily to impose limitations on 
he freedom of exchange opera- 
tions in the scarce currency.’ The 
Plan provides that with certain 
minor qualifications, “the mem- 
/ oer shall have complete jurisdic- 
| tion in determining the nature of 
such limitations ~ (Vit, 3d). 

These provisions of the Plan, it 
was generally recognized, were 
directed particularly at the United 
States, the only country that for 
many years following the war is 
iikely to be an important creditor 
country. It is, therefore, the one 
country whose currency for some 
time to come would be likely to 
become scarce. 


In explanation of this striking 
provision, which has encountered 


much criticism in the United 
| States. we may cite two eminent 
| official delegates from the British 
| Empire to Bretton Woods. The 
| first is J. E. Holloway from the 
| Union of South Africa.7 He says: 
“It is well known that during 
|the inter-war period the U. S. 
| dollar was a continuing scarce 
| currency. The balance of pay- 
|ments of the U. S. A. remained 
iavourable for a lengthy period 


| 
| Exports remained at a high level 
| while imports were discouraged 


| DS a high tariff. Owing to vari- 


ous factors such as inexperience} 
| of U. S. bankers in foreign lend- 
ing, political instability in many | 


}countries and the generally pre- 
vailing condition 
econemic warfare, the scarcity of 
the U. S. dollar was not suffi- 
ciently offset by [American] ‘for- 
‘eign lending.” 

Ls the 


| iO 


of 


YT 


same effect is the fre- 


quently quoted statement made by | 


Lord Keynes in his House of| 

Lords speech of May 23, 1944: 
“There is another advantage to 

which { would draw your Lord- 


hima 
SNMiDS 


special attention. 
share of responsibility for main- 
taining equilibrium in the balance 
of international payments is 
squarely placed on the credito: 
countries. This is one of the ma- 
jor improvements in the new 
plan. The Americans, who are 
the most likely to be affected by 
this, have, of their own free will 


' 


and honest purpose, offered us 
sic] a far-reaching formula of 
protection against a recurrence of 
the main cause of deflation dur- 
ing the inter-war years, namely, 
ithe draining of reserves out of 
the rest of the world to pay a 
country which was obstinately 
borrowing and exporting on a 
iscale immensely greater than it 


| was lending and importing. Un- 
| der clause VI of the plan a coun- 
ltry engages itself, in effect, to 
| prevent such a situation from 
arising again, by promising, 
should it fail, to release other 
countries from any obligation to 
take its exports, or, if taken, to 
pay for them...” (bold face sup- 
plied). 

Those are very severe penalties 
| to place on the United States for 
'the crimes of not curtailing its 
| exports, not increasing its imports 
or for refusing to lend more 
| dollars to foreign countries, on 
| terms that are satisfactory to those 
countries as determined by the 
i; Fund’s board of governors—a 


board on which the United States | 


| will have at most, roughly, one 
vote in three. 





situation have not | 


international | 


A proper | 


Cenflicting 
Exchange 


Interpretation of 
Control Provisions 
surprising that, with so 
many exceptions and escapes, the 
authorities of various prospective 
member states are by their words 
ana their actions interpreting 
these provisions with reference to 
exchange control very differently. 
Here are a few of many possible 
examples. 

United States 

Morgenthau, Secretary 
(1) “The mone- 
tary fund sets up standards which 
will prevent discrimination in 
foreign exchange practices : 
| (Radio address, Detroit, Feb. 28, 
| 1945). (2) “The Fund is not an 
investment institution at all. It 
will be concerned exclusively 
with fluctuations in the exchange 
market” (Minneapolis address, 
March 12, 1945). (3) “It has been 
proved, as far as. I am concerned, 
that people in the international! 
banking business cannot run suc- 


it 


; 
is 


Henry 
|of the Treasury: 





| cessfully foreign exchange mar- 
‘kets. It is up to the Governments 
to do it. We propose to do this if 


and when the legislative bodies 


approve Bretton Woods.” (Com- 
ment quoted in New York 
“Times,” Feb. 10, 1945). 


Great Britain 

Sir John Anderson and Lord 
Keynes. “Both Sir John Ander- 
| son, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Lord Keynes have declared 
that the British Government will 
adjust the value of the pound 
whenever Whitehall considers it 
necessary. 

“The Chancellor even said that 
the policy pursued here would be 
similar to that in 1933. He said 
that the Government would com- 
mit itself only to consult the in- 
ernational monetary fund before 
changing the vaiue of the pound 
'sterling, reserving its right to 
| persist with its intention should 
| the Fund refuse consent. Both 
|Sir John Anderson and _ Lord 
| Keynes have expressed the view 
| that the proposed fund Act does 
not rule out bilateral trade pacts.’ 
;|(New York “Times,” Jan. 19, 
1945). “Lord Keynes himself has 
admitted that there is nothing to 





prevent nations, if so inclined, 
{from pursuing policies so de- 
| structive of multilateral trade as 
'to make Bretton Woods rather a 
| waste of time.” (New York 
| ‘Tribune,”’ March 3, 1945). 

| kL. S. Amery, Great Britain’s 


Secretary of State for India. He 
is quoted as calling in a speech in 
| Brimingham for the abandonment 
at least the drastic reduction 
of the most favored nation clause 


| 
| 
| 
; or 
| 


{ 


jin international trade after the 
| war. He added: “We must give 
| effective priority to purchases 
from the sterling area®@ as well as 


| York “Times,” Feb. 22, 1945). 

A few significant examples of 
how this British policy is now 
being carried out in practice may 
be cited. According to Sumner 
Welles,? it was on Mr. Churchill’s 
insistence that the words here 
underlined were inserted in Ar- 
ticle IV of the Atlantic Charter: 

“They will endeavor with due 
| respect for their existing obliga- 
tions, to further the enjoyment by 
al] States, great or small. victor 
or vanquished of access on equal 
terms to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic pros- 
perity.”’ 

Since Jan. 1, 1940, Great Britain 
had made bilateral trade and ex- 
change agreements with 20 coun- 
tries outside of the British Em- 
pire, a few of which have been 
rendered ineffective by war, but 
most of which are still in opera- 
tion.29 In addition to these 
agreements with foreign coun- 
tries, England still retains her 
earlier preferential agreements 
with countries within the British 





| Empire.}1 
| The total area covered by all| 
ithese British discriminatory 


today about 40% 





ties to these agreements agree in 
connection with their export trade 


to discriminate in favor of pay- 
ments in pounds sterling which 
can be spent freely only within 
the ‘sterling area.” 


Henry Chalmers, Consultant on 
Commercial Policy, Bureau ot 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the United States, recently said!2 
that during the latter half of 1944. 
the Government of the United 


' Kingdom had announced the con- 


| 


to our exports to that area.” (New | 


| agreements is estimated to cover | 
of the earth’s| York, said: “The last more or less 





clusion of long-term 
with New Zealand and 
for the bulk purchases of their 
entire exportable surpluses of 
meats and dairy products. These 
arrangements, he said, were from 
two to iour years.13 There pro- 
visions regarding guaranteed 
prices and payment irrespective 
of deliveries, he said resembled 
“less normal peacetime commer- 
cial arrangements, than those 
which were typical of the pro- 
curement contracts and economic 
support arrangements resorted to 


contracts 
Australia 


by various of the _ belligerent 
countries under the exceptional 


conditions of the early war pe- 
riod.” Somewhat .similar_ ar- 
rangements, he reported, were 
made with Canada in May for the 
purchase during the next two 
years by the British of specified 
quantities of meat and cheese— 
quantities greatly exceeding the 
pre-war shipments. The British 
Ministry of Food, he tells us, had 
indicated that the extension of 
bulk purchasing arrangements to 
Argentina and other South Amer- 
ican countries was contemplated. 

Just prior to the outbreak of 
the war the London funds of 15 


to amount to about £216 mil- 
lions. Today the figure is around 
£3,009 million. On this subject 
a recent writer says:14 “The size 
of the abnormal sterling balances 
is hardly a bull point for the 


United Kingdom; but is a _ bull 








ican scene [and one must expect 
exchange control to be| a perma-— 
nent feature Latin American 
trade.”!7 To the same effect was 
the recent statement of Raymond 
L. Hoadley, writing on Latin 
America for the New York “Her- 
ald Tribune” (March 18, 1945): 

“Import controls are rapidly 
being established by many Latin 
American nations to prevent the 
draining off of their large ex- 
change balances through the pur- 
chase of non-essential goods, 
This trend, it was indicated at the 
Mexico City meeting, has the ap- 
proval of State Department offi- 
cials. . Fs 

This sketchy story of recent 
trends in discriminatory exchange 
and trade controls in different 
parts of the world and of the con- 
flicting interpretations made by 
different authorities in the United 
States and abroad of the provi- 
sions of the Bretton Woods Plan 
regards such discriminatory 
policies, offers little support to 
those who expect Bretton Woods 


of 


as 


,in the near future to accomplish 


| national 


point for the maintenance of the] 


sterling area.” 
Russia 

Russia is clearly in a class by 
herself when it comes to the sub- 
ject of exchange controls. Her 
foreign trade will be handled by 
the Government, much of it wiil 
be done in terms of foreign cur- 
rencies and will be essentially 
barter. The State will exercise 
complete exchange control. Un- 
der the Bretton Woods Agreement 
she is given practically free 
hand as regards rates of exchange, 
exchange regulations and the use 
of money borrowed from the 
Fund. Speaking Russia’s 
unique position in the Fund, Ed- 
ward E. Brown, one of our 
American official experts at Bret- 
ton Woods, has said: “To give her 
a credit of $1.200,000.000, with the 
realization that it will be used to 
buy foreign capital goods and not 
for strictly stabilization purposes. 
is not too high a price to pay foi 
ber cooperation.”!5 Concerning 
Russia’s position in the Fund, one 
capable analyst says:16 

“Russia did not trouble to hide 
the fact that her interest in the 
Fund consisted in what she could 
get out of it. Her state socialist 
economy and complete state con- 
trol of foreign trade and exchange, 
renders her indifferent to the sta- 
bility of world exchanges or to 
the revival of multilateral world 
trade. She cannot free her 
exchange without destroying her 
economic system.” 


of 


Latin America 
Apropos of the attitude of 
Latin America toward free ex- 
change, the following recent de- 
velopments are straws that show 
the direction of the wind. 


In February it was announced 
(New York “Times,” Feb. 15, 
1945) that Peru had _ recently 


taken action requiring import li- 
censes on all shipments arriving 
after March 1. Concerning this 
action H. C. Wallich, a member 
of the Research Department of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 


| land surface and is rapidly grow-' free exchange system was thereby 


| ing. 


Broadly speaking, the par- eliminated from the South Amer- 








, a | > answer? 
sterling area countries were said! the answe 





much in the direction of its 
fourth declared purpose. This 


you will recall is: ‘‘To assist in the 
establishment of a multilateral 
system of payments in respect of 
current transactions between 
members and in the elimination 
of foreign exchange restrictions 
which hamper the growth of 
world trade.” 
Conclusion 

If Bretton Woods is not the 
solution of our post-war inter- 
monetary and _ credit 
problems, you will ask: What is 
That is an enormous 
question. From what I have said 
you doubtless see the general 
character of the solution I would 
favor. Very briefly, it may be 
epitomized in the following prop- 
ositions. 

I— Money 

I. The first requirement of any 

post-war monetary standard that 


can be wisely adopted inter- 
nationaliy and maintained for 
any considerable time is that 
it shall have the _ confidence 
of the people. To this end 
it should be simple and be a 


development out of a long, com- 
mon experience. This require—- 
ment alone should put the Bretton 
Woods Stabilization Plan out of 
the running. That Plan is so com- 
plicated that even very few econ- 
omists pretend to understand it, 


and among those few there is 
much disagreement. There is 
wisdom in the old companion 
proverbs: “The greatest truths 
are the simplest,” and “The 


people distrust what they do not 
understand.” 

Il. No sound currency can long 
exist anywhere unless it rests 
firmly upon the foundations of a 
balanced budget and otherwise 
sane fiscal policies. The financial 
structure must be built up from 
the bottom, not down from the 
top. The Report of the Genoa 
lnernational Economic Conference 
a quarter of a century ago, well 
said: “So long as there is a de- 
ficiency in the annual budget of 
the State which is met by the 
creation of fiduciary money or 
bank credits, no currency reform 
is possible. The balancing 
of the budget will go far to rem- 
edy an adverse balance of ex- 
ternal payment, by reducing 
internal consumption. But it is 
recognized that in the case of 
some countries the adverse bal- 
ance is such as to render the 
attainment of equilibrium in. the 
budget difficult without the 
assistance in addition of an ex- 
ternal loan.” 

Ill. The subject is an interna- 
tional one and its satisfactory so- 
lution demands a high degree of 
international cooperation which 
should begin at once and continue 
indefinitely. It should’ include 
small nations as well as large 
ones. 

IV. My next point was- well 
stated in the 1931 Report of the 

All footnotes at end of article. 
(Continued on page 2096) : 
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MacMillan Committee of 14 emi-)they are legitimate, can better be 
nent Britisn economists and | met by simpler means. 

financiers, including John May- Under any plan it is the re- 
nard Keynes. It said: “There is,| habilitation needs of the next 10 
perhaps, no more important object | years or so with which we are 
in the field of human technique | most concerned. During those 
than that the world as a whole| years the United States as the 
should achieve a sound and scien- | world’s oaly important creditor 
tific monetary system. 3ut there | nation will have to provide most 
can be little or no hope of prog-/|of the funds in any case. Since 


we shall have to assume the prin- 
cipal risk, we should control the 
terms of the investments, adapting 
them on an ad hoc basis in ac- 


ress at an early date for the! 
monetary system of the world as 
a whole except as a result of a 
process of evolution starting from 


the historic gold standard.”’ | cordance with credit worthiness. 
V. All three of the principal XIV. A considerable ::umber of 
types of the gold standard, i.e.,| countries will come out of the war | 


gold coin, gold bullion and gold- 
exchange standard should be 
used: every country selecting the 
type it considers best suited to 
itself. 

VI. The length of time that will | 
necessarily elapse before stabili- | 
zation on a gold basis will be, 
possible will vary greatly among | 


tion and with substantial gold and 
dollar reserves. Those countries 
can depend for their new capital 
on private loans. There are other 
countries that will be hard hit by 
the war but whose credit worthi- 
ess is so high on the basis of 
their past records and their pros- 


different countries. In a few it | pects that they likewise will be 
can be done fairly soon and in/able to get a reasonable amount 
some a long delay will be re-j|of capital funds from _ private 
quired. As war time exchange sources. In this group are such 


and price controls are gradually | countries as the United Kingdom, 


removed, and trade becomes in- | Holland and Finland. 

creasingly free, exchange rates XV. The United States through 
and prices will slowly approach} UNRA and otherwise, should be 
their ‘natural levels.” When! generous in giving urgent but 
these levels appear to be reached | temporary relief to war-ravaged 


there can be a try-out de facto! countries. 
stabilization, and if and when XVI. The Export and Import 
such a stabilization seems to be'| Bank should be authorized in 


meritorious cases to grant, or par- 
ticipate in, stabilization loans, on 
|an ad hoc basis. 

XVIL. It is desirable that Amer- 


firmly effective, it should be made | 
de jure, and supported by gold 
convertibility. 

VII. The monetary unit should 


be established in each country! ican investments abroad should 
after a conference with other! be increasingly in the form of 
countries, but without any com- | equity capital in enterprises in 
pulsion from them whatever. The! which the nationals of the re-| 
determination of the size of a} spective countries would partici- 


pate. 
XVIII. 
standard 
tional bank 
tral banks 


nation’s monetary unit is affected 
with such a great public interest 
and is so highly prized as a pre- 
rogative of sovereignty that it is 
impracticable to subject it to out- 


An international gold 
will call for an interna- 


of all 


side interference. If compulsory | countries should be affiliated and | 

inerference from outside is un-|to which they should contribute 

dertaken it is not likely to be) the necessary capital. 

effective. It should be a central bank of 
VIII. While there should be!central banks. The bank should 

some inanagement of the gold! not make long-time loans to its 

standard, both international and member banks nor otherwise en- 


national, this management should ter the field of fiscal operations. 


be kept as small as possible and Its principal functions should 
shoula be superimposed upon 4a/| he (1) to serve as an international 
system that is fundamentally ¢learing house for the member 


automatic in its operation. 
IX. There should be a high de- 


central banks; (2) to hold part of 


gree of freedom in the interna-! tral banks; (3) to collect, organize 
tionai movement of goods and -nd otherwise help interpret for 


services. The gold standard can 


function over high tariff barriers,| monetary and other financial in- | 
as it has many times in the past, | for: ion; (4) to serve as a meet- |! 
but high tariff barriers are ob-|ing place for conferences, both 
stacles to international trade and | formal and informal, and (5) to 
to the smooth and orderly func- | cooperate with the particivating |; 
tioning of any monetary standard. | governiments through their ce 
Existing discriminatory exchange | tral banks and otherwise in re- 


restrictions and controls should | esteblishing, maintaining and im- 
be removed as rapidly as pos-; proving their respective gold 
sible. |; standard systems. 

X. The principal monetary au-| To these ends the Bank for In- 


thority in each country should be | ternational Settlements should ‘be 
a central bank possessing the ex- 
clusive right to note issue. 


XI. The United States Govern- 


international bank. 


J Referring to the Clause 


ment should promptly declare its | -orie! and political policies,’ Gott! 

intention to rehabilitate its own | Haberler of Harvard University, a pro- 
gold standard after the war, and | [0nent of the Bretton Woods Plan. sevs 
: ’ the term also covers financial policies 


should, in due time, call an inter- | “because they can always be construed a 


national monetary conference of | a‘juncts of social and political policie 
. we 14 Review > Wd ; Stati ice 
all other countries desiring to re- | fhe, Review * eo. 
. . i e or, Itt, : . 10, te ° 
turn to a gold basis, with the ob- ree 
> . : 2. The Road to Serfdom, p. 92. 
ject of formulating plans for the oe 


3. Questions and Answers on 
and Bank, p. 4. 


restoration of the international the Fund 


gold standard and for interna-| 4. aster this five year period it is pro- 

tional cooperation to make that | vided ‘XIV. 4. and XV. 2a) “The Fund 

standard a better standard. ~mav. if it deems such action necessary in 

exceptional circumstances, make represen- 

XII. Among the central banks | tation to anv member that conditions are 

there should be maintained a close mae” waabritinn ae te ee per 

. cula estriction, or or e genera 

ri largely informal and non- sbandonment of restrictions, inconsistent 

$ ory cooperation directed to- | with the provisions of any other articles 
ward the orderly functioning of 

the itnernational exchanges. 


of this Agreement. The member shall be 
Ii—The World Bank 


| 
|} given a suitable time to reply to such 
| representetion. If the Fund finds that 
| the member persists in maintaining restric- 
tions which are inconsistent with the pur- 
XIII. If we are to have a world | 25s of the Fund”, the Fund may declare 
P the member ineligible to use the Fund's 
bank for making reconstruction | resources. In its relations with the mem- 
end developmental capital loans, | 
the Bretton Woods Plan is a} 
reasonably good one, but we do! 
rot need such a worid. bank. lis | 
declared purposes, ir so far as 





bers the Fund is required to give the mem- 
bers the benefit of any reasonable doubt. 

5. Mount Washington Labored. Issued 
by the American International Under- 
writers Corporation, New York City, p. 27. 
6. On this 


subject see also League of 


in a fairly strong financial posi- | 


with which the cen- | 
gold-standard | 


the reserves of the member cen-|' 


its members international credit, | 


reorganized or absorbed in a new | 


| Nations, 


International Currency Experi- 
172-176 
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b A i breakdown of the interna- 
tional gold standard in the early thirties 
there emerged a wide area of exchange 
tability known the Sterling Are It 
boundaries were not formally defined: bu 
tnere were wo main characteristic D 
which countries belonging to it could be 
identified First hese countrie main 
tained their currencies in a fixed e] 
tionship with the pound sterling Second- 
ly, they tended to keep their exchange 
serves largely not wholly in the form o 
sterling balances and other liquid assets 
in London 
When the pound depreciated in Sep- 
tember 1931, a gioup of countries decidec 
from the outset to keep their exchange 





(including the Scandinavian couni: 


Iran and Latvia) In addition there | 
were several countries, including Japar 
and the Argentine, which for many year: 
kept their official exchange rate fixed | 
in sterling, but which were not general 
regarded aS members of the terling bloc. | 
‘In the autumn of 1939, most of the | 
non-Pritish member contries gave up thei: 
link with the pound, and the sterling area 
became practically co-extensive with the } 


British Commonwealth of Nations, again 
with the exception of Canada War-time 
exchange control transformed the ster! 

area 1nvoO a more conerent organization na 








able in terms of terling rather h 
gold This group comprised in the fi) 
instance the British Commonwealth of | 
Nation (except Canada and New- 
foundland) A few non-British countries 
such as Portugal, also joined the sterling 
group immediately Others joined it late: 


Wallace Takes Control! Plans for Shift From 
Of Surplus Goeds ‘Two to One-Front War 
Official assumption of responsi- Economy Submitted 


| bility for the Office of Surplus 
Property by the Commerce De- A new production schedule, re- 
partment was acknowledged by | vised on the basis of Pacific (with- 


out European) war needs, has 
been submitted by the Army Air 
Forces to the War Production 
Board’s production readjustment 
| committee, whose approval is re- 
quired, which may cut the month- 
| ly output of military planes from 
|the current 7,000 to 5,000 by the 


Secretary Henry A. Wallace who 
said that he planned no important 
changes in regional and field or- 
ganization of the system, advising | 
those interested in the sale of sur- 
plus consumer goods to continue 
do.ng business with the same per- 
sonnel and offices throughout the 


country, advices from the Herald|end of the year, an Associated 
Tribune Bureau stated from/|Press report from Washington, 
Washington, May 1. The report|May 1, states, adding. however, 


continues that A. U. Fox, director 
|of the Office of Surplus Property 


|that Navy production is expected 


I to continue at present or even 


under the Treasury Department, | higher levels for the time being, 
will remain in that capacity un- | due in large measure to a growing 
der the Commerce Department, | number of carriers. 

and Wallace said that Fox’s steff| WPB estimates the shift of 


had been transferred 
without exception. 
Meanwhile, the Herald Tribune 
;report goes on to say, the inde- 
| pendent three-man Surplus Prop- 
;erty Board announced in a special] 


virtually | the economy from a two-front to 
a one-front war basis can be ac- 
complished in from four to six 
months after V-E Day, the Asso- 
ciated Press report continues. A 
tentative blueprint has been pre- 


order that ammunition, gases, | Pared to meet that schedule. 

guns, tanks and other combat| When the shift is completed, 
vehicles and secret military equip-|the present complex system of 
ment no longer needed by the|priorities and materials control 


will have vanished. Replacing it 
cases be disarmed or demilitarized | will be two simple priority ratings 
—"“MM” for military orders and 


before being offered for disposal | aN 
1s surplus property. “CC” for important civiliaa goods. 


War Department should in many 


Other reconversion develop-| The plan was drafted by WPB’s 
nents, according to the Herald | committee on period one rc=- 
Tribune, were: ; cently created to chart the relaxa- 

P te a | tj a inte 4 Usa nite ” 

The Office of Price Adminis- tion of controls in “period one, 


| } ° pes . “ _ ; 
; : ! > e ] TY Ip 7) a ¢ Tr’ 
ination anecuneed oti Gedace acl" 1e interim between Germany’s 
collapse and the fall of 








: cae ° " | Tan: 
gave * & more precise and formal status.’ | tablishing ceiling prices for sur- | nies sama 
tend of Nations, International Currency | niuc war goods sold by the Pro-| The report “leaked “to news- 

Speaking of the situation as it existed |curement Division of the Treas- | me n almost simultaneously with 
prior +0 the War, the same author ury Department will apply to the| announcement by J. A. Krug, 
With the effective Honad been eet; {same items when sold by the De- WPB Chairman, that such a report 

ai lalla nent ich naa YD n aeveioped | g " . * = vteknnen whee ai i et . 
in the British credit systen he: | partment of Commerce. had been prepared, approved in 
| little s ve for any element iutoma Weal 1 : . yenere DY a score f Governn 
eoorbers a be ea rete | Cutbacks and easing of some | &©? ©! il by a Score 1c G persed 
na iid ul tne purpe ( e | , ‘ avencies a} Ww 1 be xa, jie. 
British monet ithori Ibid., | War-production schedules in scat- | S50 NCIS, and woud be a lopted 
pp. 62-63 tered localities were reflected in |#4 made public after getting Mr. 

9. Time for D yn, p. J the War Man-Power Commission’: aeade & final approval. A new 

10. These de Arg = revised labor market classifica- |@'@!t has been prepared and some 
Bolivia, Ct Greece, Par ru. | 4; ead changes made WPB officials 
P es ’ rurk 5 re tion, effective today, in which ee - : ‘ ae } 1H f pe pica he 

i 1 € n if 4 | 13h . . sald hi } > l z he Yar -_ 
Belgium +O 144), Eeypt (Jan. 194 | these was a shift of onlv one area airs eo pul wr wane tee earn 
Franes March 1945) ar Ho] i | into Group I. the designation fo: menaations are unehanged from 

| entatir “of 

11. See at We Time for Decision, | 9cute lahor he rtages The addi-| ihe tentative draft. 

v ition to Groun I. from Group II. | ; “se 
Foreign Commerce Weekly I T f°) hj | rr 
so =? Viansfield, Ohio. | he be i ; Teas The 
: . Result of Treasury 
il nit t! it 
n Au vi Yew et 2 rf i Fi Ht A . 
1 Sereenes Le 1 bp] re car ae Or 
ember, the M : U.S. Altitude Firtn Ota Oirering 
Uf ove n I 
« x . 
Db { + . “Fr l rT 
yl, Ravard “ey (> lens The Secret: ry of the Treasury 
Kin ’ a — “ 1 \. .7 ~ “The 
ext fe , r atka\i ine Porat! announced on May 7 that the 
‘ on j Re} resentative Dingell (D tenders of $1.200.000.0090 or there- 
, M:ch.), after call at the Whit ) ff 91-day Treasury bills to 
egu hod of ing | House, told the House that Presi- | P© ted Mé i8 and to mature 
( equiremen dent Truman has definitely | “Ug 1945 nich were offered 
T the Undscirabie |ferved notice upon Russia, Mr.|on May 4. were o; i at the 
mm ul poli uch | Stalin, Mr. Molotov and upon the | Federal Reserve Banks May 7. 
rpetuat entire world, that he stands un-{ The details of this issue are as 
a cemie | compromisingly ior the fuif.ll- | ollows: 
yy pl dine firm id, p. 12.| ment of the understanding entered | i al applied for, $2,012,770,C00. 

t The Banker (London, M into under the Yalta agreement.’ Total accepted $1.307.303,.000 
p according to Associated Press ad- | (includes $54,382,000 e: ‘ed 1a 

19. I ee Business #e Is vices from Washington, May 3.j fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 

1 ; yap tah dery. | These advices continued that Mr.| cepted in full 

6. The American International Under- | : Wt Aaineithnad fhe. tiectan « | sony wacaadl 00 anc ay Pe 
writers Cr ration, Mount Washington | Ding¢ I} ae sCi . be Lit Luss: ii at- | Ave! Age pl ice Y9.IU9, @ gua aient 
Labored. 9 | titude in the deadlock at San|rate of discount approximately 

17. Commercial and Financial Chronicle, | Francisco in the seating of a dele- | 0.275% per annum. 

March 15, 1945 1170-1171 | gate from the Polish Lublin Gov- | Range of accepted competitive 
Nard ;ernment as “untenable and im-. bids: 

" i | possible’’, < *xpresse ie |} e | ioh OG Q1 A1nivale . . ° 
Propesed Tax-Free |B ssible and ( xpressed the nop ‘High, 99.910. equi ale rate of 
All | that in the rear future all dif- discount approximately 0.364% 
owance for | ferences between the Allies will] per annum 

| » ic 1lled , } « © War »Ye , sal . - ‘ 
Members of House be Froud ner gg Res d that a gent rally} Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
im e ;democratic government, compris-| discount approximately 0.276% 

The House Appropriations Com- | j;ne all elements. shall be estab- ayo Pe pproximatel;: 316% 
mittee has recommended, in a|jjshed at Warsaw.” ee a 
= je a . : a } . os ° 07 Ym an ‘$4 , 
$50,722,147 appropriation bill to} (61% of the amount bid for at 

| 





finance legislative operations for 
the next fiscal year, a tax-free 
$2,500 annual incidental expense 
allowance for each member of the 
Frouse, the Associated Press re- 


ported from Washington, May 3, 
stating that the committee report | 
said that Congressmen’s incomes 

have’ been subjected to heavy | 
strain to meet expenses incidental] | 
to the conduct of their offices. | 

It was reported by the Associ- 

ated Press that although the pro- | 
posed legislation contained no | 
similar provision for Senators, 
they are expected to make their 
own provisions when the bill 
reaches them. 








The same day in the Senate 
Senator Ferguson (R., Mich.), the 
Associated Press went on to say, 
urged that Russia permit the free 


the low price was accepted.) 
There was a maturity of a simi- 
lar issue of bills on May 10 in the 





° . ° pa 5) f CR5 4) 
and unimpeded circulation of | 2™ourt of $1,308,856,000. 
American press representatives 4 


; Mail to Netherlands 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on May 2 that informa- 
tion had been received from the 
Post Office Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., that, effective at once 


throughout Russian occupied areas 
of Eastern Europe and _ report 
frankly on conditions in the in- 
terest of promoting fullest un- 
derstanding between Americans 
and Russ.ans. 


. 





Pee Ea letters (which may not exceed 
Electric Output one ounce in weight) and non- 
illustrated post cards addressed 


Figures Delayed 


for delivery in the portion of the 
The electric ontout figures for 


Netherlands to which limited mail 
the week ended May 5, 1945. have | service has been resumed, may be 
been delaved on accuunt of ob-j accepted for registration. The 
cervance of V-E Day, on Tuesday, | registry fee is 20 cents. in addi- 
May 8. tion to the regular postage. 
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U. S. and Britain Aim for “Planned Economy and F. Carroll to Head 
Full Employment” Boston First Nat'l Savs Red Gross in Europe 


“Employment for all those willing and able to work is ihe goal | 


Basil O’Connor, Chairman of 


set for the post-war period by various groups in this country and in! the American Red Cross, recently 
Great Britain,” says The First National Bank of Boston in its current 


New England Letter. 


Continuing the Bank says, “Discussion of the subject centers | 
around the idea that every person who wants 


a job, and that the Government 
should assume responsibility for 
the fulfillment of this objective. 
Various Federal officials have set 
at 60,000,000 the number of jobs 
to. be provided in the first year 
of the post-war period. To imple- 
ment this goal, a bill has been in- 
troduced in Congress known as 
the Full Employment Act of 1945. 
This bill establishes as a national 
policy the program of assuring 
full employment in a free com- 
petitive society through the united 
efforts of industry, agriculture, 
and State, local, and Federal gov- 
ernments. In order to carry out 
this policy the President shall draw 
up each year an annual produc- 
tion and employment budget in- 
cluding specific estimates of the 
number of persons to be em- 
ployed, the necessary expendi- 
tures to provide full employment, 
and the aggregate volume of ex- 
penditures by all private sources 
and by Federal, State and local 
governments. If the estimated 
total expenditures will not be suf- 
ficient to provide jobs for all, then 
the gap is ‘to be regarded as 
prospective deficiency in the Na- 
tional Budget.’ To make up any 
deficiency, the President is to rec- 
ommend legisiation that will stim- 
ulate and encourage private enter- 
prise to spend more money or he 
may recommend direct Federal 
expenditures for public works. At 
any rate, it will be the respon- 
sibility of Government to sce thai 
the gap is filled. 


a 


Construction Expenditures 
In First Quarter 


Construction expenditures. in 
continental United States for the 
first three months of this year 
were lower than f.rst quarter ex- 
penditures any year since the 
outbreak of war in Europe, Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins 
reported on May 5. “New 
struction expenditures 
billion for January throt 
19845 were only slightly less 


those f 


in 


con- 
of §$ 
March 
than 


1 
1c} 
gn 


‘ 


1944 
jess 
the first 


“hut were 56% 
billion 


1943. 


said, 
he $2.4 
quarter of 


she 
spent 


te 


“Although: private construction | 


expenditures of $581 millio 
ed gain of proximately 
5% over the first quarters 
1943 and 1944, the $479 mii 
lion spent for public construction 
was 16% less than the public co: 
struction expenditures 
same period in 1944 and 75 
than for the first quarter of 1943. 


COA | : 
$84 million for 


show a ap} 
15° 


both al 


¢ 


o les 


“Expenditures of 
community facil 
stores,, hospitals and educational] 
institutions in 


tles sucn as 
Ww ar - congested 
areas are practically double the 
$43 million spent for such 
ities during the first quarter of 
1944, 

“Private residential (nonfarm) 
construction, on the other hand, 
dropped to $125 million from the 
level of $178 million in 1944. This 
decline is attributable to the strin- 
gent wartime controls on non-es- 
sential building and to the scar- 
city of lumber. Expenditures for 
farm and for public utility con- 
struction remained virtually un- 
changed from a year ago. 

“Tne sharpest decline in public 
expenditures was a $65 million 
drop in the construction of mili- 
tary and naval facilities. Highway 
construction amounting to $40 
million in the first three months 
of 1945 was 30% less than that for 
the corresponding period in 1944. 
Miscellaneous Federal construc- 
tion expenditures decreased $7 


million, while State and local ac- 
tivity remained at the same level 
as in the first c.:crter of 1944.” 


facil- 


1.061: 


or the first three months of | 


for the} 


° — 


Wali St. Brokers in 
Seventh War Loan 


K. Kenneth Stephenso, Chair- 
inan of the War Street Broker- 
Dealer Syndicate, which has un- 
dertaken a Seventh War Loan 
quota of ome billicn dollars, an- 
nounced recently following an or- 
ganization meeting, that ‘he Syn- 
dicate’s sules will be reported on 
May 18, June 1, 19 anc 30 and 
that the saies of tlie 10 leading 
broker-dealers will be highlighted 
ia box-score form, witi: dollar 
totals related to the number orf 
Super-Foit‘esses financed, in 
keeping with the Syndicate’s slo- 
gon of SPEED THE WALL 
STREET ARMADA TO TOKYO— 
1600 B-29’s. 

The New York Stock Exchange, 
M;:. Stephenson reported, will 
place two Seventh Wear Loan 
overhead street burners, eacn 30 
feet across by 20 fect deep, one 
from the Exchange’s building on 
Wall Street to the Bankers Trust 
Co. and the other from its Broad 
Street buiiding to that of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Ine. The Chase 
Nationa: Bank wili install an au- 
thoritative reproduction of Fed- 
eral Hall in the form of a bond 
booth in front of the Sudb-Treas- 
ury building. The Bank of the 
Manhaitzan Co. is building a 32 
foot high dimensicnal reproduc- 
tion of the Iwo Jima flag raising 
ne f Cisplay in its main 

and iiodel of 
iank for use as a sales 
pooth, will be placed at Nassau 
ana Wall Street the Bankers 
Trust Co., among outdoor exhibits 
| now under construction by the 


‘community, to Mr 


cre 
scale SiZe 


DOG 





| 
ws 


accoralng 
Stephenson. 

Ac an 
War 


\ c 
con 
movil 


indication 
Bond sources Mr. Stephen- 
pointed out the sales experi- 
this week of the Irving 
Co., which together with 
Luitweller & and 
) & Co. idertoo!] 


5 and 


‘5 
in 





antes 
Pash 


Kari 


mary particl- 


~ 
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support all 

ous records were shattered in 
the 1945 Red Cross War Fund ap- 
| peal, Mr. C Chester 
chairman of the campaign, 
April 27 in a statement announc- 
ing a further oversubscription and 
expressing gratitude over the pub- 
lic’s response. 
date $224,013,000 has 
renorted stbscribed against 
objective of $200,000,000,” 
| Mr. Chester. “Preliminary reports 


oloy nationa! 


said on 


FO been 
an 


said 





from chapters indicate that more} 


30,000,000 
tributed. 

“In carrying the Red Cross 
message to the people, 4,000,000 
persons served as campaign solici- 
tors in the 3.756 local chapters. 
This outpouring of voluntary 
leadership and manpower repre- 
sents a 20% increase in workers 
over any previous Red Cross ap- 
peal. 

“Moreover, in interpreting the 
Red Cross program and needs to 
the American people,” Mr. Ches- 
ter added. “the press, radio. out- 
door advertising, motion picture 
industry and other recognized 
media, implemented the 1945 cam- 
paign with an overall coverage 
which was from 20 to 30% greater 
than in anv fund drive in Red 
iCross history.” 


than individuals con- 





to work has a right io} 


untapped | 


announced the appointment 
ton, as the organization’s Com- 
missioner tor Great Britain and 
Western Europe. Preparatory to 
his departure overseas, Mr. 
roll is spending this week 
Washington conferring with 
Cross officials. 

In assuming this post, Mr. Car- 


in 


Gibson, well known New York 
banker, who took over American 
Red Cross operations in Great 
Britain in August, 1942. The re- 
tiring Commissioner is President 
on leave of the Manufacturer’s 
Trust Company of New York and 
has gained an international repu- 
tation for his outstanding Red 
Cross service abroad. 

“Mr. Gibson has remained at 
his post at considerable sacrifice 


“His record of accom- 
plishment is well known to all 
Allied nations as well 
armed forces of the United States. 

“In the appointment of Mr. Car- 
roll, however, the American Red 
Cross is fortunate in finding a 
very worthy and able successor 
for this important overseas as- 
signment. I am confident he will 


nor said. 


carry out the program admirably | 
Red Cross | 


and in keeping with 
traditions.” 

For many years Mr. Carroll has 
been identified prominently in 
banking and legal circles. He is 
President of the Trust Division, 
a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil and the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers 
Association. Since 1924 the new 
Red Cross executive has served 
as Vice-President and counsel of 
the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston. In his new assignment 
Mr. Carroll has been granted a 
leave of absence from his banking 
duties. 


ure Dent, 


n Gill 


appropriation 
ture Depart- 


1946 fiscal year | 


Agricuil 
Approvriatic 


$600.000.000 
Agrict 





for the 
the as 
ally acted upon by Con- 
nd sent to the White House. 
ociated Press 

April 30 

nce report 
iftey tacking 
House bil 
approval. The 
was $10,000,000 
purchase of soil conservation 
materials to be furnished farmers 
the t six months of 1946. 
| Also added wus $3,000,000 for con- 
struction of forest roads and trails 
needed for the war-booming lum- 

ber industry. 


1 007 
291,621 Or) 


winning House 
= 


to 


st addition 
& 
pul 


1ifrs 


in 


The measure also provides $14,- 
| 198,950 for the extension service: 
| $7,547,500 for experiment stations 


Administration. 
a 











Own Administration 


Senator Brewsier (P.., 
member of the Senste 
vestigating Committee, 
after calling at the White House 
that President Truman had invit- 
‘ed the committee to keep 
same vigil on his administration 


Me.), a 
War In- 


vices from Washington state on 
April 27. 

Brewster said he told the Presi- 
dent that if the latter followed all 
,the advice he gave when he was 
{chairman of the committee, there 
‘vould be no doub’-of the success 
of his Adminisiration. 





of | 
Mr. Frederick A. Carroll of Bos- | 


Car- | 
Red | 


roll will succeed Mr. Harvey D.! 


as to the} 


Truman Welcomes Vigil on 


reported | 


| ber 
the | 


as he kept on the late President | 
Roosevelt’s, Associated Press ad-: 


Average of $6,798,000 Received Daily 
By Life Insurance Holders in (944 


_American families received an average of $6,798,000 daily from 
their life insurance companies during 1944, making an aggregate of 
$2,481,257,000 in benefits for the year, the Institute of Life Insurance 


reported on Feb. 28. 


stitute added: 

“Death benefits paid in 
were $1,204,718,000, up 10% over 
the previous year and 19% over 
the pre-war 1941 figure. Since 
1941, however, total life insurance 
owned by American families has 
increased 19%, so that the ratio 


force was about the 
as in 1941. 

“This is some measure of the 
outstanding health job done on 
the home front during the war,” 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
the Institute, said. “While war 


same last ygar 


| death claims on service men have 


risen each year of the war, ac- 
counting for about 5% of the total 
death benefits paid during the 


Dl | period, civilian death claims have 
during recent months,” Mr. O’Con- 


not increased in the same propor- 
tion as life insurance ownership.” 
The Institute also states: 

“Direct payments to living pol- 
icyholders, exclusive of calls for 
policy cash surrender’ values. 
amounted to $1,047,228,000 in 1944, 
a new high point in the history of 
the business. Last year’s total 
was 7% greater than that for the 
previous year and 10% above 
1941. Payments of matured en- 
dowment policies topped a third 
of a billion for the first time at 
$354,644,000, up 11% over 1943 
and 36% over 1941. Annuity pay- 
ments totaled $175,536,000, up 5% 
over 1943 and 12% over 1941. 
Dividends to policyholders in 
1944 totaled $431,114,000. 

“Calls for policy cash surrender 
values, $229,311,000 in the past 
year, were 21% under 1943 and 
less than half the 1941 total, re- 
flecting the improvement in fam- 
ily financial conditions and con- 
sequent reduced demand 
emergency financial aid.’ 

Payments for the years 1944 and 
1943 were as follows: 

1944 1943 
(Thousands of Dollar 

204,718 

354,644 

175,536 


35,934 


deat 
t 318,12¢ 
166,803 

073 
002 


1220 


Ee 


Pian Trade Mission to 
Philippine Islands 


The Foreign Ex iminis- 


tration is 


‘onomic 
reportea by 
York ‘‘Herald-Tribune,” 
be organizing a mission 

military government officials a} 


ousines 


May 


ing to trade resumption in that 
area. The report states furthe 
that the proposed mission, to be 
headed by an FEA official, is 
expected to be similar in purpose 
to the U. S. mission that went to 
French Africa and the Middle 


East last year to investigate con-} 


ditions there with relatio. to re- 


sumption of private trade between | 


the U. S. and the _ countries 


ooo age Ee: se | studied; this mission returned with 
and $14,986,472 for the War Food | 


first-hand reports on existing con- 


, ditions and future prospects. 


Pauley and Lubin Named 


Edwin W. Pauley, of Beverley 
Hills, Calif., former treasurer of 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman as American mem- 
of the Allied Reparations 
Commissicn, which is expected io 
meet at Moscow shortly after May 
10, according to Associated Press 
advices from Washington, April 
28. The report also stated that 


_Isador Lubin had been named an 


associate on the commission, with 
the rank of minister, while Pauley 
will have the rank of ambassador. 


| Russia and Great Britain will also 
be represented on the commission. 


for 


This it stated compares with a daily average 
of $6,480,000 and an annual total of $2,365.249,000 in 1943. 


The In- 


1944 @——__—_ 


: President Supports 


Union Penalty 


‘In Ship Strike 


of death benefits to insurance in| 


A National War Labor Board 


| order withdraw.ng “all rights and 


$1,098,486 | 


», (959 1 


r| 
> 
4 


|tics of the Interstate 


privileges enjoyed by” Local 68 of 
the International Association of 
Machinists (not to any individual 
members of it) “under the terms 
of employment existing at the 
United Engineering Company 
Ltd., San Francisco, Cal., at the 
time it was seized by the Navy 
April 25,” has been signed by 
President Truman, according to 
| an Associated Press report from 
| Washington, May 3. The plant was 
taken over by the Navy after’a 
jurisdictional dispute, involving 
191 machinists, had tied up repair 
work on war needed ships. 

The rights specifically denied 
to Lodge 68, according to the WLB 
order, were those accruing to it 
under the San Francisco ship re- 
pair agreement between the yard 
management and the unions, the 
Associated Press stated. 

The lodge also was denied ‘“‘the 
right of access” to the facilities of 
the United Engineering Company. 
but there was no immediate clar- 
ification here of that point. 

Local 68 had been involved with 
American Federation of Labor 





1 Union, Local 6 of the International 


Brotherhood of Boilermakers, in a 
jurisdictional dispute over engine 
room rigging. A strike ensued. 

The President, in ordering seiz- 
ure of the plant, said the strike 
and threatened strikes were. due 
| to failure of Lodge 68 to comply 
with two WLB orders. 


Workers Up 
Te !,422,04! in March 


Employees of Class I railroads 
1of the United States, as of the 
i;middle of March, 1945, totaled 
| 1,422,041, an increase of 1.59% 
|compared with the corresponding 
month of 1944, ond 0.65% over 
February, 1945, according to a re- 
port issued by the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statis- 
Commerce 


| Railway 


| Commission. 


men to go to the Philip- | 
pines LO study condit os pertain- 


A gain over March, 1944, is 
yn in the number of employes 
every reporiing group with 
exception of transportation 

train and engine service), which 

shows a Cecrease of 0.13%. The 
percentages of increase are: 
Executives, officials and staff 

2.30; professional, cler- 

ical, and general, 1.78; mainten- 

ance of way and structures, 4.52; 

maintenance of equipment and 

stores, 0.31; transportation (other 
than train, engine, and yard), 

2.48, and transportation (yard- 

masters, switchtenders, and host- 

lers), 1.39. 


NAM Would Eliminate 
System of Cartels 


The National Association of 
Manufacturers urges that tne Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, scheduled to be 
set up at the San t'rancisco con- 
ference, give eerly ccnsideration 
to the importance o* eliminating 
the monopolistic syste:n of inter- 
national cartel agreements. the 
| Journal of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, states on Avril 28. The report 
goes on to say that the NAM pro- 
| Poses that the United States Gov- 
ernment take the lead in prevent- 
| ing the formation «f new agree- 
|ments and seeking to abrogate 
i those now existing. 


anecictes 
assistants, 
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Guaranty Trust Doubts Peacetim 


Level of Wartime Employment 


Says Government Spending Would Be Merely a Palliative, and Is Not | Council, following formai action 
a Road to Peacetime Prosperity, but Sees Aid in Reconversion From 


Accumulated Deferred Demand for Geods and Relinquishment of 


Controls and Restrictions. 


Spectacular military gains in 


creased the urgency of the numerous pr¢ 


for the post-wer period. It is O1i1) 
natural that most thinking on 
this subject should be strongly 
affected by the sweeping but 


partly temporary economic changes 
brought about by the war, states 


the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York in the current issue of 
“The Guaranty Survey, its 


monthly review of business and 
financial conditions in this coun- 
try and abroad, published on 
April 24 

“Foremost among these changes 
in the United States,’ “The Sur- 
vey” continues “are the sharp in- | 
crease in industrial production, 
the rapid expansion of the labor 
force, and the staggering growth | 
of the national debt. It is not sur- | 
prising, therefore, to find discus- 
sions of post-war prospects cen- 
tering around the question wheth- 
er the national income can be 
maintained at a level high enough 
first, to provide jobs for all those | 
who are able and wish to work, 
and second to meet the annual | 
charges on a public debt more 
than ten times ?s larse that 
after the first World War.” 


Assumed Permanence of 
Wartime Levels 

“There is a strong tendency in 
these discussions to project war- 
time conditions into the peacetime 
future,” says “The Survey.” “Gov- 
ernment officials have declared 
a national objective of sixty mil- 
lion jobs after the war. This is 
equal to the estimated number | 
employed in January of this year, 
including the eleven million in 
the armed forces, and is only three | 
million below the estimated aver- 
age for 1944 (also including the 
armed forces) when the number 
employed was nearly twenty mil- 
lion larger than in 1938, the last 
full pre-war year. 

“A similar tendency is evident 
in forecasts of national income or | 
national product. Projections of | 
the latter run as high as 


as 





$239 
billion, which compares with an | 
officially estimated total of slight- | 
ly less than $200 billion in 1944. | 
The Department of Commerce, | 
pointing out that ‘the national out- | 
put has reached a level which leer 
people believed possible three 
years ago’, concludes that ‘there 
remains the job of distributing an 
output of civilian goods equal to 
present wartime production.’ ” 


Questionable Assumptions 


Such assumptions concerning 
post-war possibilities seem only 
partly justified, according to ‘“‘The 
Survey.” “It is quite true,’ the 
article states, “that the war is 
demonstrating the vast productive 
capacity of the United States as 
it has never been demonstrated 
before. It is equally true that the 
labor force has been augmented 
by millions of emergency recruits 
and that some, though by no 
means all, of these will wish to 
remain in gainful employment 
efter the war. It is apparently 
true that technological develop- 
ment has been greatly stimulated 
by war needs, giving promise of 
further increases in efficiency and 
new channels of consumer de- 
mand when the wartime inven- 
tions are fully utilized for civilian 
production. It is unquestionably 
true that the public debt will have 
increased to a level at which a 
large national income will be re- 
quired if the debt is to be serviced | 
without a crushing burden of | 
taxation. 

“With full recognition of these 
factors, it remains very doubtful 
whether wartime totals of em- 
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| endeavor uk 
creased labor productivity to some 


| national 


| agencies, 


| temporary 


Europe and the Far East have in- 


»blems related to the outlook 
riod. The wartime labor force 
contains a large number of per- 
sons who will voluntarily with- 


draw when emergency needs have 
been met. The unprecedented lev- 
els of production and income in 
the last two years have been at- 
tained with the aid of a very large 
amount of overtime work, a stim- 
ulus that cannot be expected to 
continue long under peacetime 
conditions. The spur of patriotic 
has undoubtedly in- 


extent. War production is carried 
on with only secondary attention 
to cost; and the current totals of 
corporate income may embody 
price advances for many items, 
such as war supplies purchased 
by the Government, that greatly 
exceed the reported increases in 
wholesale prices and the cost of 


| living, and overstate national in- 


come to that extent. Manpower 


'and material shortages have re- 


sulted in neglect of maintenance 
and hence in depreciation that 
may be imperfectly reflected in 
current figures, resulting in fur- 


| ther overstatement of national in- 
| come, 


Errors to Be Avoided 


“A misconception of the nature 
of the problem appears to under- 


|lie some present plans for stim- 


ulating post-war employment and 
income. The attainment 
of full employment in the post- 


| war period is an objective earn- 


estly desired by all elements of 
our national economy; and various 
governmental and pri- 


| vate, are studying plans and meas- 


ures directed toward a solution. 
A caution to be observed in such 
planning is that the creation of 
jobs by Government spending is a 
palliative, not a step 
toward the solution of the basic 
problem. 

“To decree a national employ- 
ment goal of sixty million or any 
other number of jobs, and main- 
tain that level by Government 
‘investment’ if necessary, not 
the road to peacetime prosperity; 


is 


for it would tend to prevent, 
rather than promote, the estab- 
listment of business confidence 


and the very broad readjustments 
that must be made in the transi- 
tion from an artificially stimu- 
lated war ecenomy to a naturally 
balanced peace economy. The 
enormous productivity of our in- 
dustrial system can be utilized 
only to the extent that income is 
so distributed to producers and 
consumers as to maintain balance 
between demand and supply in 
the various markets, and those 
who receive the income are en- 
couraged to spend or invest it in- 
stead of hoarding it. If these con- 


ditions can be established and 
maintained approximately full 
employment after the war not 


only is attainable but should exist 
as a matter of course, subject to 
the continuous and _ necessary 
process of readjustment. 


Practical Requirements 


“These conditions are brought 
about by the action of free mar- 
kets and free business manage- 
ment, not by Government pro- 
grams. The readjustments needed 
to restore and maintain equilib- 
rium take the form of fluctuations 
in prices, wages, interest rates. 
output, employment, credit, and 
the other values and activities 
that enter into business operations. 
When management and markets 
are subject to close regulation. 
these fluctuations are restrained 


ployment and income can be fully | and the necessary readjustments 


maintained in the post-war pe-! impeded. In cases of very sweeping 


e Foreign Trade Group 


Favors Boughton Bil 


Endorsement of the Doughton 


Bill by 
DY the board of directors. - 
nounced Ma 4 by Eugene P. 
Thomas, President of the Council. 
‘The Doughton Bill provides 
not only for renewal of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act, but 
|}also for essential additional ne- 
gotiating power in making tariff 
adjustments to accord with our 
jnational needs,’ Mr. Thomas 
| stated. 
“This endorsement by the Coun- 
cil reflects the attitude toward the 


Was an 


On 


Doughton Bill of the many ele- 
ments of American business, 
which are concerned with the 


healthy development of our for- 
eign trade. These include numer- 
ours manufacturers, agricultural 
interests, surface and air trans- 
portation companies, banks 
insurance companies. 

“A revitalized Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements program will 
of vital aid to the maintenance of 
a high level of employment in this 
country and to the encouragement 
of economic well-being and peace 
beyond our borders. Many coun- 
tries of the 


the United States for economic 
and political leadership at this 
time. 


“Passage of the Doughton Bill 
will serve notice upon these ‘for- 
eign countries that our coopera- 
tion can be depended upon after 
the war as well as during the 
| war.” 


WPB Revokes Six Orders 


The War Production Board on 
April 30 announced revocation of 
six more of its less important lim- 
itation and conservation orders 
and 15 schedules. This brings to 
45 the total numbei 
schedules rescinded since 
Thursday. The revocations are in 
line with WPB’S announced pol- 
ljicy of eliminating restrictive con- 
trols on industry war 
tions permit. 

WPB officials pointed out, how- 
ever, that the revocations do not 
necessarily mean immediate civil- 
ian production of the products af- 





as 





i fected, as in many cases other 
orders and regulations limit the 
amount of materials that may be 


used in their manufacture, while 
producers will continue to 


terials plan allotments and by di- 
rectives. In addition, manpower 
ceilings in tight labor areas and 
remaining scarcities of many ma- 
terials will serve to limit produc- 
tion. 








changes, as in mobilization 
to peacetime operation the fluc- 
tuations may tend to become ex- 
cessively violent unless temporary 
restraints are imposed. In such 
instances, public policy should 
never lose sight of the fact that 
the restrictions constitute inter- 
ference with natural and necessary 
processes. 
cushioned, but they cannot be per- 
manently prevented. 

“In the coming transition pe- 
riod, a temporary but very im- 
portant aid will be present in the 
large volume of deferred demand 
that has accumulated during the 
war as a result of high incomes, 
controlled prices and limited sup- 
plies of goods for civilians. This 
demand should facilitate and ac- 
celerate reconversion, and reduce 
to a minimum the period during 


cessary. If the demand remains 
effective while the major read- 
justments are being made the 
transition may be completed with 
less disturbance than is generally 
expected. In that event an early 
opportunity will be provided for 
the relinauishment of the controls 
and restrictions which, as long as 
they exist, will constitute a weak- 
ness in the foundation for post- 
war prosperity.” 





the National Foreign Trade 


and | 


prove | 


world are looking to | 


of orders and | 
last | 


condi- | 


be | 
guided in filling their orders by | 
preference ratings, controlled ma- | 


for | 


war and perhaps in reconversion | 


Readjustmenuts may be | 


which special controls will be ne- | 


Changes in Holdings of Reacquired Siack 


Of N. Y. Stock & 


Curb Listed Firms 


The New York Stock Exchange ounced on April 16 that ithe 
following companies have reported changes in the amount of stock 
held heretofore reported by the Department of Stock List: 

51 es onares 
P} ously Pr est 
Cr pan} 1¢ of S Rei ed I rt 
a ( I 5 j 1 UY 1 
I yy Cc efe 0 0 1.400 
4 tt Inve r C i3 118 
a Corpo! In, comn 20.490 01 
Bordon Con The 177,294 0,294 1) 
ban-Amel! 1 § € The c ed ».650 6¢c0 
Davega Store Co ) ferre 200 2) 
F e T & | »ber ) Tl 393.124 416 
Gene M ( o! io! 95.214 103,514 
Gi} Brothe 4.50 m € € 11 9.976 (3) 
International Mineral & Cr Co yn 101,659 . 9 
Jo Oo & Jonnso omme¢ 33.387 ; 225 
2 referred 1,462 1.456 (4) 
4 n ( nde Gas Compal common 2,119 i19 
Newport News Shipbuilc & Dry Dock Co., $5 preferred 37,3800 3,300 
Plymouth Oil] Company, common 2,999 699 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation, 6 referres 3,220 +650 
| Rustless Iron and Steel Corporation, commor 10 12 
| W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., common 6,234 230 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., $1.50 preferred 67,550 74.450 
| United Merchants and Manufacturer common 27.309 54,618 (5) 
Universal! Laboratorie Inc 7 preferred 210 300 
Wilson & Co., preferred 3,427 26.397 
York Corporation, capital 2,535 2,910 
NOTES 
‘1) Acquired 5,000 shares ind issued 2,000 shares under Officers & Employees 
Stock Option Plan 
‘2; Acquired 100 retired 300 
3 Reclassified from $6 preferred to $4.50 cum. preferred March 21, 1945 
4 Decrease represents shares delivered under Employee Extra Compensation Plan. 
(5 Increases due to split-up 


following list of issuers of fully lis 


The New York Curb Exchange made available on April 21 the 
sted securities which have reported 


changes in their holdings of reacquired stock: 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 


Company und Class of Stock— Reported Report 
Air Investo! Inc convertible preference 45 80 
American Cities Pw. & Lt. Corp., cony. A opt. div er. 50 100 
American General Corp common 420.847 27,081 
Carman & Co., Inc., cla A 605 655 

| Crown Central Petroleum Corp mmol 606 609 
Dejay Store Inc common 18.806 37.612F 
Derby Oil Company, common 70,871 70.830 

| Detroit Gasket & Mig. Co., 6 preferred 1,291 None 
Equit Corp., $3 convertible preferred 73,445 73,820 
General Water, Gi: & Ele Co., $3 preferre 420 582 
International Utilities Co common 223 248 
Knott Corp ymmon 11,379 35 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Co \ ef € 880 130 
Mojud Hos Cx In ommo 23.193 one 
Vehi Corp irst preferred 44 46 
Ogden Cor} common 465 470 
Sterchi Bros. Store Ink 2nd preferred None 20 
Trunz, Ince common 19,825 1.835 
Utility Equities Corp., $5.50 div. pr. stock 12,650 ».700 
Old New 


Girport Bil Action 
Deferred for Study 


a bill to pro- 
| vide $500,000,000 in postwar Fed- 
eral aid airport construction ia- 
volving the use of only one United 
States airline for international air 
transport has been postponed to 
give senators more time for siudy 
of the measure, with the consent 
of sponsor, Senator McCarran 
| (D.-Nev.), according to an Asso- 
ciated Press report from Washing- 
|} ton, May 3. 

During the week opposition to 
the bill had been expressed by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
through its transportation and 
communication department man- 
ager, Alvin B. Barber, the Asso- 


7, 
Consideration of 
OC 


its 


CIO, through Richard Fra iken- 
steen, Vice-President of the 
United Auto Workers, according 


to the Journal of Commerce from 
Washington, May 2. Mr. Franken- 
|steen declared that controlled 
;}competition would be of greater 


benefit to U. S. aircraft manufac- | 


turing than would the 
monopoly plan. The Associated 
Press said that Mr. Barber had 
stated: “We see no necessity for a 
monopoly on international trans- 
| port.” 

Further consideration of the 
measure is anticipated upon Sen. 
McCarran’s return from the West 
in about three weeks. 


proposed 





an- 
of 


President Truman has 

inounced the reappointment 
| David Lilienthal as director o 
|Tennessee Valley Authority for 
|another nine years, according to 
| Associated Press advices from 
| Washington. May 2. which stated 


| further that Mr. Lilienthal’s re- | 


avvo ntment had been ovposed by 
Senators McKellar and Stewart, 


ciated Press reported, and by the} 


| Lilienthal Renamed to TVA | 


f the | 


Panama Arrears Ctf. 

= 1. . . 

Exchange Time Extended 
| Holders of Republic of Panama 
| Arre Certificates pur- 
suant to the service readjustment 
plan dated Nov. 23, 1933, are being 
notified that the time w which 
| these rtificates may be 
| changed for Republic cf Panama 


ars issued 


thin 
Uri 


ce ex- 


3% External Sinking Fund bonds, 
due May 1, 1987, under an offer 
| published as of May 1, 1°41, has 
peer extended from May 1, 1945 
to Mey 1, 1946. 

| Holders of Scrip Certificates 


{or Republic of Panama 3% Ex- 
ternal Sinking Fund bonds are 
being notified that the period for 
exchange of these certificates in 
multiples of $50 principal amount 
for bonds bearing Nov. 1, i941 and 
subsequent coupons has also been 


|extended from May 1, i945 to 
May 1, 1946. 
Copies of the offer and the re- 


| quired form of letter of transmit- 
teal may he obtained frem The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 
20 Exchange Place, New York 
City. 


} 





Hitler’s Reported Deat 
Brings Condolences 


| 

| The reported death of Adolf 
' Hitler brought official condolences 
|on the part of Spanish Fealangists 
'calling at the German Embassy 
| at Madrid, according to Associated 
| Press advices from that citv. May 
'2, and the same day from Dublin 
came a United Press report that 
| Prime Minister Eamon de Valera 
|called personally at the German 
|legation to express condolences. 
In Portugal two days of official 
mourning were reported ordered. 





Ternessee Demoerats. but supv-— 
ported by other Southern Demo- 
crats including Alabama Senators 
Hill and Bankhead. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
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to pose a serious 


mobile sheets 


sneet 
war purposes, 
heavy as 
lem, if auto- 
are to be produced 
in any quantity in the near future. 
With respect to steel prices, the 
situation last week was slowly ap- 
proaching the point of actual an- 
nouncement by OPA of permiss- 
ible increases. Its decision, how- 
ever, must be cleared with 
“higher ups” in the Government. 
An announcement is expected by 
about May 15. Moderate in- 
creases, it appeared last 
would soon be allowed the 
industry « hot rolled sheets, 
plates, wire reds, steel bars, nails, 
fencing and semi-finished steel. 
No increase on cold rolled 
and strip, pipe and tinplate 
looked for, and there 
question as 
strip and structural 
would be adjusted. 
the non-integrated 
comprising 40 stee 
panies continued this w 
exert pressure on Congressional 
members for the purpose of fore- 
ing OPA price action. 


are sO 
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week, 
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Iron and 
last Tuesday 
rate of steel 
94% of the 


The American 
Institute announced 
that the operating 
companies (including 
industry) will be 95.1% 
ity for the week beginning May 7, 
compared with 95.8% one 
ago. This week's operating rate 
representes a decrease of .7 of a 
point from last week’s rate, and 


is equivalent to 1,741,900 net tons | 


oi steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,754,700 net 
week and 1,760,500 tons one 
ago. 

Railroad Freight Loading 
loadings of revenue freigl! 
the week ended April 
totaled 899.221 cars, the 
tion American Railr« 
nounced. 
35,153 cars 
preceding week 
increase of 
above the corresponding week 
1844. Compared with 
pericd 1943, an increase 
110,422 cars, or 14.0%, is she 

Railread Earnings 
roads of the U. S. in 
had an  estimaied 
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Ciass I rail- 
March 
net 
after interest and rentals 
800,000. compared with 
652,620 in March, 1944, 
to reports filed by the carriers 
with the Bureau of Railway Ec 
nomics of the Association 
American Railroads. 
In the first three 
1945 estimated net income, 
interest and rentals, declined 
$139,500.000 from $148,220,976 


of $62.,- 


aceordin 
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of 


months 


to 


‘a he- 
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and ren 


was 


Net railway operating income 
fore interest 
same period 
884.567. compared 
$53,327 in March, 
first three 
riers h 
income 
rentals. of $246,063 
with "8.NE5.755 
period of 1944. 
ended irch 31, 
return on property 
averaged 3.94% 
rate of retur 
Jike period on 
Operating revenue 
of March totaled 
compared with 
March, 1944, 
expenses totaled 
compared with %$52% 
433.356 in the same month of 
1944. Total operating revenues in 
the first three months of 1945 in- 
ereaced to $2,277,470.711 from 
¢2,.273.606,410 in the same period 
of 1944. or by 0.2%, while 
ating expenses in the same period 
of 1945 rose to $1-,574,685,640 trom 


f . tin 
ror the 


at $99 


months 


yeTore 


\i 
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1945. 


comp: 
1 of 4.63 
March 


month 
327,614, 
029.215 in 
mnercting 


209.878. 
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ing peried of 1944, or an increase | 


f 3.4%. 

In the first three months 
1945 the Class I carriers 
$414,593,245 in taxes, compared 
with $436,580,160 in the same 
period of 1944. For the month of 
March alone their tax bill 
amounted to $153.839,948, or a de- 
crease of $4,942,766, or 3.1% un- 
der March, 1944. Twenty-six 
Class I roads failed to earn inter- 
est and rentals in the first three 
months of 1945, of which 13° were 
in the Eastern District, two in 
the Southern and 11 in 
the Western 


of 
paid 
9 


Region, 
District. 
Electric Production—The Edison 
Electric Institute reports that the 
of electricity increased to 
approximately 4,415,889,000 kwh. 
ended April 28, 1945, 
4.411.325.0000 kwh. in the 
preceding Output for the 
week ended April 28, 1845, was 
18% above that for the corre- 
sponding weekly period one yeal 
ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
K reports system output 
167,100,000 kwh. in the week end- 
ed April 28, 1945, comparing with 
197,800,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding of 1944, or de- 
crease of 15.5%. 

Local distribution of electricity 

to 163,300,000 kwh., 
with 197,600,000 kwh. 
corresponding week of 
a decrease of 17.4%. 
Coal, Coke and Crude Oil Pro- 
duction — For weekly coal and 
coke production statistics and 
daily average crude oil produc- 
tion figures for the week ended 
April 28, 1945, see subsedauent 
yages of this section. 
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shipments 
mills ex- 
production by 86% and 
14.4% above output. 
pared to the average corre- 
weck 1935-39. vro- 
reporting mills was 
LD ater, shipments 2.5% 
sreater. and orders were 1.5% 
less thie. production. 
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Paper pro- 

week ended 
April 28 was 87% of capacity, as 
against 90.7% of capacity for the 
preceding week and 89.6% for 
the comparable week year 
the American Paper and Puip 
index of mill ac- 
disclosed. As for paper- 
production for the same 
' reported at 99% of 
capacity, or an increase of 
int over the previous week 


the corresponding 


for 


a ago, 


tivity 
board 
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one 
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Jew York Officiai 
silver itinued 
70°sc. for domestic 
Wholesale Yocod Price Index— 
The wholesale food price index, 
‘compiled by Dun & Bradsireet, 
: istered $4.10 as of May 1, 
nged from the previous fig- 
but a rise of 1.7% above the 
sponding date a year ago, 
it stood at $4.03. Advances 
week occurred in potatoes 
while rye, and 
declines. 
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The index represents the sum 


| total of the price per pound of 31 


| 
i 
| 


| war-time 
$1,523,540,259 in the correspond- | Thursday. 


foods in general use. 


Wholesale Commodity Index— ! 


The daily wholesale commodity 


m | price index, compiled by Dun & 
oper- | 


Bradstreet, Inc., moved slightly 
higher this week, reaching a new 
peak of 176.99 last 
The index closed 


| 176.81 
i with 
| although prices fluctuated irregu- 


| wheat receipts expanded consid- 


| orices 


| averaged 


} ports 





at" 


on May 1, which compared 
with 176.67 a week previous, and | 
171.77 on the corresponding 
date a year ago. 


Grains maintained a firm tone, 


larly during the week. Cash 


erably, with good demand holding | 
at ceilings. Corn futures | 
higher despite a sharp | 
in offerings of cash 
Oats advanced under a 
broaa demand despite heavy im- 
of Canadian oats. Large 
speculative interest in rye sent 
futures prices to the highest level 
n 17 years. Cold and wet 
weather has retarded growth of 
small grains and slowed seeding 
if spring wheat in the United 
States and Canadian Northwest. 
Trading in lard was quiet 
ivailable stocks continued at a 
low level. Hog prices remained 
it ceilings, with no improvement | 
ioted in current market receipts. 

Continuing the upward trend! 
which began in the last week of 
March, cotton futures prices ad- 
vanced this week to further new 
1ligh levels for 17 years, while 
iverage spot prices reached the 
highest since 1925. Sales in spot 
narkets rose sharply over those 
of a week earlier. Mill price- 
fixing against textile awards and 
the rather gloomy outlook for this | 
year’s crop were the main influ- 
ences in the rise. 

Spotty conditions dominated the 
Boston wool market last week as 
nills showed considerable hesita- 
tion in stocking wool for third 
quarter requirements due to talk 
»f possible contract cancellations. 
Spot foreign wools were in de- 
mand, but sales continued slow 
due to lack of offerings. Pur- 
chasing in Australia continued at 
in active rate. In Buenos Aires 
Nrices receded somewhat follow- 
ing an uninterrupted rise since 
Feb. # 

Retail and Wholesale 
Bad weather last week induced a 
generally lower level of retail 
volume for the country at large 
9s compared with a week earlier. 
The quantity of some spring mer- | 
chandise, particularly wearing 
ipparel, piece goods, and house- | 
furnishings, below last year, 
but notwithstanding this _ fact, 
oractically all lines had _ sales 
volume above that for the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago. 
indications point to shoppers pur- 
chasing more conservatively and 
with more discrimination than 
neretofore. 
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Trade— | 


was 


Interest in women’s sportswear 
and summer dressy clothing .was 
dampened slightly by the cool 
weather. <A steady, if late, de- 
mand for spring suits and coats 
continued. Cotton dresses and | 
sportswear were very popular. 
Retailers specializing in evening 

and graduation dresses 
reported experiencing one 
best weeks in several! 
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Women’s 


the 


| Same 


unrationed shoes soid | 
but deliveries to stores have | 
been very. slow. Volume in| 
women’s aecessories. cosmetics 
ind costume jewelry tor Mother’s 
Dav increased slightly over 
last vear and last week. Sales of 
men’s clothing and _ furnishing 
stores were reported about even 
or slightly below a year ago, be- 
cause of the inability of dealers 
to obtain seasonal apparel in suf- 
ficient quantities. 


well 


gifts 


Housefurnishings moved _ yrap- 
idly, but the difficulty in obtain- 
ing replacements of merchandise 
curtailed volume. Paints and 
cleaning items were in good de- 
mand. Garden shops sales con- 
tinued exceptionally high. Hard- 
ware and allied lines sold very 
well, with volume of seasonal 
items about 5% to 10% above a 
year ago. Consumer interest in 
awnings and summer flood cov- 
erings continued large. 

Food products sales held up to 
the previous week’s’ volume. 
Fresh meats and some canned 








| with 


goods, 
in many 
volume. 
Retail volume for the country 
was estimated 9% to 13% above| 
a year ago. Regional percentage 
increases were: New England, $3! 
to 12; East, 11 to 15; Middle West. | 
3 to 7; Northwest, 4 to 8: South. 
15 to 20; Southwest, 12 to 
Pacific Coast, 9 to 14. 
A mild increase in buyers’ at- 
tendance slightly expanded the | 
volume of transactions in whole- 
sale markets last week but failed | 
to overcome the attitude of cau- 
tiousness. Volume was estimated 
about 5% above a year ago. Re- 
tailers continued to call for in- 
creased allotments. Merchandise 
of all kinds was in constant de- 


cases caused curtailed | 


16; | 


however, were scarce and | 


| only 
'which hasn’t yet been “fixed.” 





mand, but distributors 
that they only have goods with 
which to fill a small portion of 
the requests. Inventory replace- 
ments are becoming more diffi- 
cult with each succeeding week, 
and stocks in some lines are at a 
very low point. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, were 10% ahead of that of a 
year ago for the week ended 
April 28, 1945. This compared 
gain ot 18% in the pre- 
ceding week. For the four weeks 
ended April 28, 1945, sales in- 
creased by 3%, and for the year 
to date by 14%. 

The long drown out session of 
rainy weather here in New York 
worked to the disadvantage of 
retail trade the past week. Sales 
volume totals for department and 
retail stores, however, continued 
well above one year ago. In the 
wholesale grocery line — saies 
showed improvement over a week 
ago as more merchants dug into 
surplus stocks in the belief that 
V-E Day was imminent. Due to 
shortages of meat and _ poultry, 
retail food volume declined some- 
what. 

The garment industries are con- 
tinuing to wage their campaign 
against M-388 and MAP, but 
manufacturers plan a_ limited 


a 


| number of showings of fall lines 


and dresses later 
in the month. The general out- 
look, however, continues con- 
fused, with no easing of the tight 
textile situation during the week. 
It appeared likely that dry goods 
jobbers would obtain larger 
quantities of yard goods for over- 
the-counter sales as result of 
their reclassification to group two 
under MPR-127. The assertion 
made by converters, however, 
was to the effect that the scarcity 
of gray goods is more acute now 
than. at any time since the war 
began. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to April 28, 
1945, increased by 14% above the 
period of last year. This 
compared with a gain of 19% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended April 28, 1945, saies 
rose by 9%, and for the year to 


C 


date by 15%. 


of coats, suits 


a 





New Cuts in Food Rations 


The Office of War Information | 


announced on May 1 a sharp re- 
duction in consumers’ rations 
sugar necessitated by reduced 
world supplies and tremendously 
increased requirements for liber- 
ated Europe as well as a rate of 
civilian consumption 
allocations. 

The Inter-Agency Committee on 
Foreign Shipments, headed by 
Foreign Economic Administrator 
Leo T. Crowley, predicted a 5 to 


production, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press from Washington, 
May 1, and intimated that ration- 
ing adjustments in certain foods 
will be likely. The Committee 
said, however, that ‘‘our food sup- 


healthy and vigorous.” 


reported | 


of | 


exceeding | ( 
| Hoskins, Secretary and Treasurer 
| of 


2099 


Money 


(Continued from first page) 
go to the store to get these same 
stockings and the clerk says: 


|“Sorry, but we haven’t got any of 


those stockings.” 
a new 


She offers you 
brand, the price of 


It is easy enough to “fix” the 
price of some one grade of stock- 


| ings, cotton dresses or handbags; 


but just as soon as the smart boys 
do this the manufacturers stop 
making that grade and get out 
another grade, or shape, or color, 
the price of which has not yet 
been “fixed.” “All right,” you 
say, “then fix the price of every 
grade, shape and color.” Well, 
dear reader, if you did this then 
the manufacturers would stop 
making them all. Under similar 
conditions farmers would stop 
raising food. If they must pay 
more wages they must in some 
way get more money for their 
goods, or else quit. 
Cost of Living 
However, the purpose 
article is not to. criticize 
Washington friends. They are 
doing the best they can: Only 
they should honestly tell you that 
while they can fix prices, they 
cannot fix both the cost of living 
and the standard of living. So 
long as people think only of 
money, one of these goes down 
just as sure as the other goes up. 
Jesus knew this when He told the 
world 2,000 years ago that the 
“love of money is the root of all 
evil.” 
“Well, 


this 
my 


of 


what is the answer?” 
you ask. The answer is that we 
should worship money less and 
work harder. There is only one 
way to get more food, clothing 
and shelter. That is by raising 
more vegetables in your back 
yard, making more of your own 
clothes and building more houses. 
Our standard of living will never 
permanently be raised by getting 
more money. It will be raised 
only by thinking harder and 
working harder. I also get this 
answer from the Bible: Jesus 
said: “Give good measure.” Paul 
said: “Unless a man work he shall 
not eat.” It is okay for everyone 
to have a higher standard of liv- 
ing and _ better working con- 
ditions, but it is very foolish to 
have money which gives neither. 


Dow, Jones & Co." 
Appoints Executives 


Dow, Jones & Co., Inc., pub- 
lishers of The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, announced the appointment 
of executives to several newly 
created management posts, as: fol- 
lows: 

William H. Grimes, editor of 
The Wall Street Journal, is also 
made editorial director of all pub- 
lishing activities of Dow-Jones 
and affiliated companies. 

Robert M. Feemster is made 
Assistant General Manager in 
charge of sales of all publications 
and services of these companies. 
| He has been director of advertis- 
|ing of The Wall Street Journal 
(New York and Pacific Coast edi- 
tions) and Barron’s. 

J. J. Ackell, previously Produc- 
'tion Manager of The Wall Street 
Journal, becomes Assistant Gen- 
|eral Manager in charge of all 
operations. 

These appointees 





with J. € 


Dow, Jones & Co., 
named members of 


Inc., are 
a newly 


| formed central executive commit- 
| tee. 
10% slump this year in U. S. food | 


Other appointments announced 
are Leslie Davis, speciai assistant 
_to the publisher, previous Circula- 
tion Promotion Manager of The 
| Wall Street Journal, and Thomas 
|F. Mowle, CPA, Comptroller, for- 


|ply is adequate to keep America merly of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 


Montgomery. 
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National Fertilizer Assoc. Fractional Advance 


Takes Gommodily Price Index to New High Peak 


The weekly wholesale commodity prices index, compiled by The 
7, advanced 


National Fertilizer Association and made public on May 
fractionally to 140.4 in the week ending May 5, 


1945, to the nighest 


point this index has ever reached, from 140.3 in the preceding week. 
consecutive 


The index had held at the average of 140.3 for three 
weeks. A month ago the index stood at 140.2, and a year ago at 
137.1. based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Associations re- 


port added: 


The farm products group advanced fractionally to a new all-time 
peak with the cotton subgroup showing a small rise; the grains sub- 
group advancing with higher quotations for corn and wheat more 
than offsetting lower quotations for rye; and the livestock subgroup 
remaining steady with declining prices in calves and lambs just off- 


setting the higher prices for live poultry. 


The foods index also ad- 


vanced fractionally because of higner prices for potatoes and dressed 


fowl. The textiles index showed a small advance. 
of the index remained unchanged. 


All othe 


groups 


During the week 6 price series in the index advanced and 3 de- 


clined: in the preceding week there were 5 advances and 4 declines; 
in the second preceding week there were 5 advances and 4 declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


1935-1939——100* 

% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group May 5, Apr. 28, Apr. 7, May 6, 
Totai Index 1945 1945 1945 1944 

25.3 EY Ae me > athese 141.3 141.6 141.8 138.8 

I ret eins mii 145.3 145.3 145.3 146.1 
ee aS ee nore 163.1 163.1 163.1 159.6 
23.0 Farm Products__-- Sa Ch ee 167.2 167.0 166.4 155.8 
Cotton _. inn % . 213.5 212.8 207.4 198.9 
Grains__--~- indbtnlatidbiedaeemnpattie 163.6 163.1 162.8 164.9 
0 SE Sed ne 160.8 160.8 161.1 145.8 

17.3 Fuels : é sitet - 130.4 130.4 130.4 130.1 

10.8 Miscellaneous Commodities Mies 133.7 133.7 133.7 132.2 

8.2 I oaks wipes intuigsteahahienivainat pi imp 156.9 156.8 156.1 152.0 

71 Metals. I EO LE 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.4 

6.1 Building Materials sate ablee th dened 154.4 154.4 154.2 152.4 

1.3 Chemicals and Drugs taiegh eaeteaedna 125.4 125.4 125.4 127.7 

3 Pertiliser Materials....._.._...... 118.3 118.3 118.3 133..7 

a oa dacs hse ligase imiaaondaici ite 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.7 

ph Parm Machinery .....-.-~.....~--+<. 104.8 104.8 104.8 104.3 
100.0 All groups combined_.........-.... 140.4 140.3 140.2 137.1 
“Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: May 5, 1945, 109.4; April 28, 1945, 109.3, and 


May 6, 1944, 106.8. 





Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s 
given in the following tabie. 
MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 


(Based on Average Yields) 


1945— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings*® Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. F. OU. Indus. 
May 8 _ 122.38 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.24 107.09 112.19 114.27 119.41 

7 122.38 115.24 120.84 118.20 115.43 107.09 112.19 114.27 119.41 

5 122.38 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.43 107.09 112.19 114.27 119.41 

4 . 122.38 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.24 107.09 112.00 114.27 119.41 

3 _-. 122.38 115.04 120.63 118.40 115.24 106.92 112.00 114.27 119.41 

2 aa 122.38 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.24 107.09 112.19 114.27 119.41 
Lop... 122.36 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.24 107.09 112.19 114.27 119.41 

Apr. 27...--_-_. 122.38 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.04 107.09 112.19 114.27 119.20 
20_..._.._.. 122.44 115.04 120.84 118.40 115.04 106.56 111.81 114.27 119.20 
13 .~ 122.59 115.04 120.84 118.60 115.04 106.56 111.81 114.46 119.20) 

Dei vad ae 122.21 115.04 120.84 118.40 115.04 106.39 111.44 114.46 119.20 

Mar. 31_._.__._. 122.01 114.85 121.04 118.40 114.85 106.04 111.25 114.27 119.20 
23.2..-.. 122.19 115.04 121.04 118.60 114.85 106.21 111.44 114.27 119.41 
16__¢--- 122.25 115.04 120.84 118.80 114.66 106.39- 111.07 114.46 119.41 
Wakes nce 122.47 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.66 106.21 110.88 114.46 119.41 
Tae 122.05 114.66 120.43 118.60 114.46 106.21 110.70 114.27 119.61 

Pek. .23u..-..- 121.92 114.66 120.02 118.60 114.46 106.04 110.52 114.08 119.41 
/ =a 121.97 114.46 120.02 118.60 114.27 105.69 110.15 114.08 119.41 
EE 121.58 114.27 119.82 118.40 114.08 105.69 109.97 114.08 119.20 
es 121.33 114.08 119.82 118.00 113.89 105.34 109.60 114.08 118.80 
dan. 266. =... 120.88 113.89 119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 109.24 113.89 118.60) 
High 1945 122.59 115.24 121.04 118.80 115.43 107.09 112.19 114.46 119.61 
Low 1945__--- 120.55 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.31 104.48 108.52 113.70 118.20 

1 Year Ago 
May 8, 1944 119.52 111.81 118.40 116.80 111.62 101.64 105.52 113.70 116.61 

2 Years Ago ‘ 

May 8, 1943. 119.06 109.97 118.00 115.43 110.52 97.31 101.64 112.93 115.82 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 

1945— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpc- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
May 8. 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.89 3.33 3.05 2.94 2.68 

7 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.74 2.88 3.20 3.05 2.94 2.68 

5 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.88 3.33 3.05 2.94 2.68 

4 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.89 3.33 3.06 2.94 2.68 

3 1.63 2.90 2.62 2.73 2.89 3.34 3.06 2.94 2.68 

I 22 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.89 aa 3.05 2.94 2.68 

5 1 1.63 2.89 2.61 2,42 2.89 3.33 3.05 2.94 2.68 
Apr. 27 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.33 3.05 2.94 2.69 
20__ ab 1.63 2.90 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.36 3.07 2.94 2.69 

13 é 1.62 2.90 2.61 2.72 2.90 3.36 3.07 2.93 2.69 

ns “i 1.64 2.90 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.37 3.09 2.93 2.69 

| ge > eee 1.66 2.91 2.60 2.73 2.91 3.39 3.10 2.94 2.69 
23 Saeed 1.65 2.90 2.60 2.72 2.91 3.38 3.09 2.94 2.68 

/ EME S 1.65 2.90 2.61 2.73 2.92 3.37 3.11 2.93 2.68 
ne 1.66 2.91 2.62 2.72 2.92 3.38 3.12 2.93 2.68 

| Se 1.69 2.92 2.63 2.72 2.93 3.38 3.13 2.94 2.67 

fe aS 1.69 2.92 2.65 2.72 2.93 3.39 3.14 2.95 2.68 
Ii oe ecanins 1.69 2.93 2.65 2.72 2.94 3.41 3.16 2.95 2.68 

| 1.72 2.94 2.66 2.73 2.95 3.41 3.17 2.95 2.69 
a 1.73 2.95 2.66 2.75 2.96 3.43 3.19 2.95 2.71 

Jan. ve o La 2.96 2.68 2.75 2.97 3.44 ~ ey | 2.96 2.72 
High 1945____ 1.80 2.98 2.71 2.76 2.99 3.48 3.25 2.97 2.74 
Low 1945___-_- 1.62 2.89 2.60 ye 2.88 3.33 3.05 2.93 2.67 

1 Year Ago 
May 8, 1944 1.85 3.07 2.73 2.81 3.08 3.65 3.42 2.97 2.82 

2 Years Ago 
May 8, 1943_ 1.93 3.17 2.75 2.88 3.14 3.92 3.65 3.01 2.86 







level or the average movement of actual price quotations. 







in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 








computed bond prices and bond yield averages are | 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 


They merely serve to 
fllustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 


Moody’s Common Stock Yields 


For yields in prior years see the following back issues 9f the 


“Chronicle”: 1941 yields 


(also annually from 


1929), Jan. T1, 1942, 


page 2218; 1942 levels, Jan. 1%, 1943, page 202; 1943 yields, March 16, 


1944, page 1130; 1944 yields, Feb. 1, 
MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 


Industrials Railroads 


(125) (25) 
January 1945 4.4 6.3 
Februar’ 1945 4.2 5.9 
March 1945 44 6.2 
April 4.1 5.5 


1945 








1945, page 558. 


200 COMMON STOCKS 
Average 

Utilities Banks Insurance Yield 

(25) (15) (10) (200) 

5.2 3.3 3.6 4.6 

5.0 3 3.4 4.3 

5.1 3.6 32 4.6 

4.8 3.4 3.4 4.3 





Sieei Production Declines 0.7°/,—Purchases 


Decline But Exceed Output and Shipments 


The American Iron and Steel Institute on May 7 


announced that 


telegraphic reports which it had received indicated that the operating 


rate of steel companies having 
industry will be 95.1% 


94% 
of capacity for the 


the steel capacity of the 


week beginning May 7, 


of 


compared with 95.8% one week ago, 94.3% one month ago and 99.4% 


one year ago. The operating rate for the week beginning May 7 
is equivalent to 1,741,900 tons of * = 
steel ingots and casiings, com-|be given allocatiors at present on 
pared to 1,754,700 tons one week | prime materiels they will be al- 


£0, 


go, 1,728,100 tons one month ago, 
and 1,780,500 tons one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of tie iron and steel mar- 
kets, on May 7 stated in part as 
follows: “Although steel buying 
continues to exceed production and 
suipmrents, there appears to be a 
drop dn the rate and some mills 
recently booking double produc- 
tion capacity now are receiving 
not more than 70%. 

“Cancellations show no increase 
and in some cases April brought 
| less than March, one factor prob- 
ably being that cut-backs have 
not yet reached the subcontract- 
ing level, another being that 
claimant cgencies may be holding 
positions on mill books for later 
neds. 

“Steel consumers are cautious 
and further cancellations are ex- 
pected. While Waskington is 
workiag fast on its. transition 
| planning, a substantial drop is ex- 
| pected before civilian production 


a 


is well under wavy. 

| “Limitations orders are being 
noticeably relaxed and more than 
half those recently in effect are 
expected to be revoked within a 
short time, affecting steel and 
cther materials and allowing 
moderate increase in civilian pro- 
duction. A step in this direction 
| is restoration of the spot authori- 
| zation plan on a nationwide basis. 
While manufacturers permitted to 
operate under this plan will not 





lowed greater access to 
excess steel. 

“Cutbacks to this time have af- 
fected plates most importantly, 
with producers now able to quote 
60 to 90 days delivery. Platemak- 
ers belicve most of their cutbacks 
are past, a situation not existing 
in other leading products, notably 
in sheets and bars. There have 
been cancellations and adjust- 
ments in both these but not to the 
same degree and deliveries still 
are well extended. Where cancel- 
lations have been made they have 
fallen principally on future posi- 
tions. 

“Pig iron supply is lowest in 18 
months, War Production Board 
reports, and plans are in making 
for relighting idle blast furnaces 
when coke supply and manpower 
are available. One stack in the 
Youngstown, O., district will be 
blown in soon, after being idle 
since last fall. Limited supply 
of steelmeking scrap has caused 
increased use of pig iron, a main 
cause of the shortage. Of 214 
available blast furnaces 207 were 
in production April 1, WPB re- 
ports. 

“April movement of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore set the second 
highest mark for that mouth, with 
7,782,074 gross tons, 1,993,995 tons 
greater than in April, 1944, and 
exceeded only by the rccord of 
7,857,106 tons shipped in April, 
1942.” 





City. 


vide current financial control of 
such corporations. 

The report pointed out that 
there are at least forty-two such 
corporations, that they are tax 
free and without adequate audit 
or control, and that their opera- 
tions cover a wide range of busi- 
ness activity involving the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars. 
Robert F. Loree, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, presented 
the report. 

A factual report on the renewal 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments act and the Doughton bill 
evoked sharp criticism from Wil- 
liam J. Shieffelin, Jr., member of 
the Committee on Taxation, be- 
cause of the failure of the Cham- 
ber to take a position on the 
pending legislation. 

“IT hate to see the Chamber pus- 
syfooting on this great subject,” 
Mr. Shieffelin said after-he had 
pointed out that the 50% further 
tariff reduction sought in the 
Doughton bill could apply to only 
one-sixth of the total number of 
items in the tariff schedules. 


“Are we ready to show the 
world that we are prepared to go 
part way in trying something 
new? This is the first test. I 





N. Y. Chamber of Commerce Holds 
(77th Annual Meeting on May 3rd 


The 177th Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York was held on May 3 at 65 Liberty Street, New York 


At the meeting the chamber unanimously adopted a report urg- 
ing enactment of the Byrd bill (s.469) to bring Government-owned 
corporations and their transactions and operations under the annual 





scrutiny of Congress and to pro-@ 





should like to ask Mr. Burgess 
if he will be good enough in the 
course if his address to answer the 
following question: 

“What is the good of interna- 
tional monetary machinery ynless 
merchandise moves between na- 
tions?” 

(During his address W. Ran- 
colph Burgess, President of the 
American Bankers’ Association, 
referzed to Mr. Schieffclin’s ques- 
tion and said it must be admitted 
that the ability of nations to repay 
loans depended upon the fiow of 
trade.) ° 


Two other reports unanimously 
adcpted defended the rate-making 


idle and | 


‘Europe Will Have Reavy 
Foed Requirements 


| Stating that nearly 250,000,000 
| people in Europe will have to re- 
ceive supplemental food “just to 
| exist,” Leo T. Crowley, Foreign 
Economic Administrator, declared 
| that the United States must of 
| necessity be the main source of 
| supply,” the Associated Press re- 
ported from Washington, May 3. 
Crowley stated that no commit- 
ments had been made and that no 
food would be shipped to Europe 
for relief feeding until prior re- 
quirements had been met, includ- 
ing first, food for our own Army, 
then a reasonable diet for civilians 
of the United States, and continu- 
ation of lend-lease food ship- 
ments. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has estimated that Continental 
Europe will need 12,000,000 tons 
of imported food in the year be- 
| ginning August, 1945, if starvation 


| is to be averted in enemy as well 
as liberated territory, according 
to the Associated Press from 
Washington, May 6, which gave 
the following details: 

This total could consist largely 
of wheat, the department said, but 
also should include substantial 
quantities of fats, meats, eggs, 
Cairy products and sugar. Except 
for wheat, world supplies of these 
commodities are far short of de- 
mands. 

In a report prepared by its Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, the department said Euro- 
pean production during the cur- 
rent season is expected to drop 
from 5 to 10% below last year’s 
level, which would be the lowest 
since the outbreak of the war. 


ABA Booklet on Term Loan 


In a move to create a vigorous, 
nation-wide interest in term loans 
and to assist those banks which 
contemplate launching a term 
lending program, a new informa- 
tive booklet titled “Term Lending 
by Commercial Banks” has been 
mailed to every bank in the na- 
tion, it was announced teday by 
the Post-War Small Business 
Credit Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 


Published by the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers and distrib- 
uted by the ABA Commission, the 
booklet sets forth the principles 
and practices which have evolved 
from a twelve-year span of bank- 
ing experience with term loans 
and anticipates that this type of 
lending will play a profound part 
in the banking spheres of the 
post-war period. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 




















Teesday, May 1, 19466............... 296.7 
Wednesday, May 2 ies J = 256.9 
Thursday, May 3 Scodeiiend on toa 
Friday, May 4 . Seis <——- sean 
SatusGey, May 5.......... o. 2068 
Monday, May 7 bid ee 256.9 
Tuesday May 8 Ee ee he 256.8 
Two weeks ago, April 24 .___ ~~  aaeee 
ee ae ee ee ae 255.4 
Year ago, May 8, 1944___ 249.6 
1944 High, Dec. 31_____ 254.4 

Low, Nov. 1 euaaidtaens bebe 245.7 
11943 High, May 2_____ . 256.9 
| Low, Jan. 24 tag 252.1 
'freight. The Southern Governors 


| Conference has been interesied in 
; such legislation. 


In declaring that the ICC was 


powers of the Interstate Com- | generally regarded as being free 
merce Commission 2nd exziticized from political influence and op- 


the use of the anti-trust laws by 
the Department of Justice to un- 
dermirne regulation of railroad 
reight rates by the commission. 
One report endorsed the Bul- 
winkle bill (H. R. 2536) which 
would exempt 1CC-approved rate 
agreements and the _ railroads 
making them from application of 
the anti-trust laws. The other re- 
port opposed the Johnson bill (H. 
R. 2041) which would amend the 
ICC act by establishing a uniform 
scale of class rates for railroad 


| erating with due regard to justice 
land the economic welfare of the 
‘nation, the chamber report said: 
“It weuld be an economic calam- 
ity to create a situation where the 
highly technical question of rates 
would be a political football.” 
The chamber also reaffirmed its 
approval of legislziion repealing 
that part of the Transportation act 
which requires land grant roail- 
roads to give reduced rates for 
the transportation of military and 
naval property and personnel. 
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Weekly-Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of soft coal in the week ended April 28, 
1945, is estimated by the Bureau of Mines at 11,980,000 net tons, an 
increase of 730,000 tons, or 6.5%, over the preceding week, according 
to the United States Department of the Interior. Output in the cor- 
responding week of 1944 was 12,337,000 tons. The total production 
of soft coal from Jan. 1 to April 28, 1945, is estimated at 194,321,000 
net tons, a decrease of 8.0% when compared with the 211,309,000 tons 
produced during the period from Jan. 1 to April 29, 1944. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended April 
28, 1945, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,363,000 tons, an 
increase of 22,000 tons (1.6%) over the preceding week. When com- 
pared with the output in the corresponding week of 1944 there was 
an increase of 19,000 tons, or 1.4%. The calendar year to date shows 
a decrease of 12.6% when campared with the same period in 1944. 


The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended April 28, 1945 
showed an increase of 24,800 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended April 21, 1945; but was 9,000 tons less than ‘or vhe 
corresponding week of 1944. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN NET TONS 
———————_Week Ended— 
Apr. 28, Apr. 21, 
1945 1945 

11,980,000 11,250,000 
1,997,000 1,875,000 
current adjustment. 


——Jan. 1 to Date 
Apr. 29, +Apr. 28, Apr. 29, 
1944 1945 1944 


12,337,000 194,321,000 211,309,000 
2,056,060 1,928,000 2,066,000 


Bituminous coal & lignite— 
Tota! including mine fuel 
Daily average 
Revised. 7Subject to 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 

Week Ended— 
SApr. 21, Apr. 29, 
1945 1944 
.341,000 344,000 
,287,000 1,290,000 


Calendar Year to Date 
Apr. 28, Apr. 29, May. l, 
1945 1944 1937 
18,961,000 21,685,000 560,000 
18,202,000 20,818,000 582,000 





Apr 
1945 
1,363,000 
1,308,000 


’ 28, 
Penn. anthracite— 
Total incl. coll. fuel 
*Commercial produc. 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 131,200 106,400 140,200 
*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. 


19 
18 


1,870,200 2,606,400 1,241,000 


shipped by truck from authorized 
§Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 
Week Ended 
Apr. 14, 
1945 
136,000 
6,000 
63,000 
126,000 
1,000 
297,000 
336,000 
34,000 
143,000 
76C,000 
372,009 
58,000 
5.000 
60,000 
30,000 
33,000 
585,000 
2.260.000 
55,000 
2,060 
134.000 
335,000 
26,000 
2,116,009 
1,137,000 
179,000 
1,000 
Total bituminous & lignite as 11,250,060 10,270,000 12,210,000 
tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian: K. & M.: B. C. & GS 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. Rest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona 
and Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 








Apr. 21, 
1945 
186,000 
7,000 
62,000 
150,000 
1,000 
1,448,000 
460,600 
39,000 
118,000 
968,000 
363,000 
37,000 
3,000 
70,000 
28,000 
39,000 
666,000 
2,667,009 
114,000 
1,000 
134.000 
353,000 
26,000 
2.045,000 
1,088,000 
177,000 


Apr. 22, 
1944 
358,000 
6,000 
86,000 
163,000 
1,000 
1,528,000 
532,000 
45,000 
153,000 
953,000 
372,000 
39,000 
2,000 
90,090 
37,000 
28,000 
666,000 
3,039,000 
150,000 
2,000 
140,000 
374,000 
28,000 
2,228,000 
1,005,000 
185,000 


State— 


Alabama_ 

Alaska__ — 
Arkansas and Oklahoma_- 
Colorado =~ 

Georgia and North Carolina 
Illinois ak et Dee: 
Indiana__- So 

Iowa__- : Sapna eng? aA 
Kansas and Missouri 
Kentucky-—Eastern 
Kentucky—Western 
Maryland___-___ 

Michigan ; 

Montana (bitum. & lignite) 
New Mexico ’ se ~ 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 
Ohio e 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) 
Tennessee : : ; 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) 
Utah me 

Virginia 

Washington licaoaad 

+West Virginia—Southern 
t+West Virginia—Northern 
Wyoming ao 

SOther Western States_ 





Construction hes $40,576,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $40,576,000 for the week. This volume, not including 
the construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 26% higher than in the 
preceding week and 10% above the previous four-week moving aver- 
age, but 3% below the total reported to “Engineering News-Record” 
for the corresponding 1944 week. This report issued on May 3, went 
on to say: 

Private construction for the week tops a week ago by 149% but 
is down 3% compared with a year ago. Public construction gains 
2% over last week as a result of the 79% gain in State and municipal 
work. The public volume, however, is 3% lower tian in the 1944 week 
despite the 75% climb in State and municipal volume. Federal work 
is 14 and 18% lower, respectively, than last week and last year. 


The current week’s construction brings 1945 volume to $561,- 
162,000 for the eighteen-week period, a decrease of 12% from the 
$637,018,000 reported for the opening eighteen weeks of 1944. Private 
construction, $170,681,000, is 22% higher than last year, but public 
construction, $390,481,000, is down 22% due to the 27% drop in 
Federal volume. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1944 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 


May 4, 1944 

Total U. S. Construction. $41,856,000 
Private Construction 13,512,000 
Publie Construction_____._. 28,344,000 
State and Municipal__._. 4,675,000 4,568,000 8,185,000 
Federal 23,669,000 22,524,000 19,353,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over the preceding 
week are in waterworks, bridges, industrial, commercial and public 
buildings, earthwork and drainage, and streets and roads. Increases 
reported over the corresponding 1944 week are in waterworks. 
sewerage, bridges, commercial and public buildings, earthwork and 
drainage, and streets and roads. Subtotals for the week in each 
class of construction are: waterworks, $838,000; sewerage, $317,000; 
bridges, $364,000; industrial buildings, $8,069,000; commercial build- 
ing and private mass housing, $3,177,000; public buildings, $16,104,000; 


Apr. 26, 1945 
$32,332,000 
5,240,000 
27,092,000 


May 3, 1945 
$40 .576,000 
13,038,000 
27,538,000 





earthwork and drainage, $877,000; streets and roads, $5,965,000, and 
finclassified construction, $4,865,000. 


New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $11,- 
147,000. It is made up of $9,912,000 in State and municipal bond 
sales, and $1,235,000 in corporate security issues. The week’s new 
construction financing brings 1945 volume to $289,840,000 for the 
cighteen-week period, a total 29% below the $405,598,000 reported 
a year ago. 

Post-War Construction Planning Volume $20.4 Billion 

Identified and recorded engineering construction projects pro- 
posed for construction in the post-war years total $20,418,890,000 
according to reports to “Engineering News-Record” in the period 
from Jan. 1, 1943 through April 26, 1945. On post-war projects 
valued at $8,497,406,000, 41%% of the total, plans are under way 
or completed, and on $1,164,546,000 worth of projects all financing 
arrangements have been completed. 





Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on May 
2 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended April 14, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended April 14 (in round- 
jot transactions) totaled 1,812,975 shares, which amount was 15.56% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,824,290 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended April 7 of 
1,202,050 shares, or 15.91% of the total trading of 3,776,330 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended April 14 amounted to 456,885 shares, or 15.53% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,471,235 shares. During the April 7 
week trading for the account of Curb members of 318,535 shares was 
14.10% of the total trading of 1,129,115. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED APRIL 14, 1945 
Total for week 
181,870 
5,642,420 


4, Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


1% 





RS ee Cae an ee a? ee ee _ 5,824,290 
3. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
fotal purchases 
BS Steir danranenitimnegeaiiiadnass 
tO her sales 


436,100 
$1,160 
409,130 
Total sales 490,290 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
SOS DTIEGEE,. 6 ccna queens 
Ty SECO ccctcinndicinmmntis wuttelnitionmmmands 
SOS BAG ct emtimandandntiaetnemawtines 


225,260 
20,200 
200,900 


221,100 


ere ee eee 
8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
SEGRE WUTCRAI , 2circmcdsinwnmataabiductimen 
Be Ts citictcmnetten need stead nie 
tOther sales 


198.986 
25,500 
165,739 
6, EIN Ce. 2 RO Fae eae me 191,239 
4. Total— 
eo | a ee ae Oe ae Cees 
SES SE cdicctidtiintrinsndiibaweheamsins 
+Other sales 


910,346 
126,860 
775,769 
SG NG ic wnndinatindinbedaantibad £02,629 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED APRIL 14, 1945 


Total for week 
21,745 
1,449,490 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
ONG GIR ann atnnsimaitinatinmiiinaitomindieniaaes = 
SEGNOE Cialis. -cartminaedeiembidettetitntan nn 
yi Ne ee 7 1,471,235 
3. Round-Lot Transaction for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


116,725 
10,705 
123,700 
DOCK BE kta eee ticnenehtmads 134,405 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 
gg te A ee et ee 
tOther sales 


36,425 
7,000 
40,550 


47,550 





Total sales 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
yk RR ee eee See ds 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


48,270 
750 
72,760 
Total sales 73,510 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 





201,420 
18,455 
237,010 
5 RS ees ere ere Ss Leen 255,465 
3. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
gh a EO eee “a 0 
Tf) Se Saas 56,182 


Total purchases__ 56,182 








DOOR GG ccicentetierecnintintncicinnipinntaes 41,211 


*The term ‘‘members” includes a)l regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
sompared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lIot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
tules are included with “other sales.”’ 


$Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 








Bank Ass’ns Meet 


The Corporate Fiduciaries, Safe 
Deposit, Savings, Comptrollers 
and Auditors, of St. Louis and St. 
Louis County, held a joint confer- 
ence of St. Louis Bankers’ Asso- 
ciations at the Coronado Hotel. 
Wednesday, April 25, 1945. 

The purpose of this meeting 
was to provide an opportunity to 
discuss operational procedure per- 
tinent to various problems of 
banking and to promote better 
service to customers. 


These discussions were led by 
Joseph W. White, Vice-President, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, with a panel ar- 
rangement of varied subjects. The 
after dinner session was featured 
by an address entitled, “Things to 
Come,” by Hilton Ira Jones, Ph.D.. 
research chemist, Chairman of the 
Chicago Chapter American Insti- 
tute of Chemists and Managing 
Director of the Hizone Research 
Laboratories, Wilmette, Ill. Wins- 
ton G. Ettling, Assistant Comptrol- 
ler, Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis. 
was General Chairman of the con- 
ference, and William C. Tomp- 
kins, Comptrolier and Auditor, 
First National Bank of St. Louis. 
acted as Toastmaster. 


Krug Asks Full Work 
Day When V-E Gomes 


Whenever V-E Day comes, J. A. 
Krug, Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, requested on*April 
29 that all war plants maintain 
a full work schedule for the day, 
so that not letup in continuous 
production will occur. Mr. Krug 
further said: b 5 

“Our forces all over the world 
have been provided with the 
greatest supply of weapons in the 
history of war. For this the full 
credit must go to American labor 
and American management, “But 
the fighting is not over. Thére is 
a long, hard job ahead in the Pa- 
cific, in China, in Japan itself. 
We at home must not falter, even 
for a day, in our support of the 
men who will be doing the ‘dirty, 
bloody work that is the price of 
peace.” 


KYSE Gdd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made _ public on 
May 3 a summary for the week 
ended April 21 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange,-econ- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 


£ 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y¥. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended April 21, 1945 


Odd-lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Custemers’ purchases) For Week 
Number of orders___---~--~- 34,030 
Number of shares___~_- = 1,021,243 
Dollar value _.. $42,480,515 

Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 

(Customers’ sales) 

Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 
*Customers’ other sales___- 


347 
32,796 
Customers’ total sales____ 33,143 
Number of Shares: 

Customers’ short sales____ 

*Customers’ other sales___~— 


11,320 
889,398 


total sales_.__ 900,718 
. $34,638,072 
f 


Customers’ 
Dolla? Wale <sccuncokese. 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 


Number of Shares: 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


Total sales 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares 314,030 
*Sales marked “short exempt” are re- 
ported with “other sales.”’ 
+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 





is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended April 28, 1945 Increased 6,960 Barrels 


e American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- | 
sue panes ; ; |and vegetables 


age gross crude oil production for the week ended April 28, 1945 
was 4.804.815 barrels, an increase of 6,900 barrels per day over the 


preceding week and a gain of 373,515 barrels per day ove! the cor- 
responding week of last year. The current figure, however, was 22,- 
985 barrels below the daily average figure recommended by ch 
Petroleum Admiinstration for War for the month of April, 1945 


90 
28. 


Daily output for the four weeks ended April 1945, averaged 4,799,- 
410 barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 


















































' 77 are the index have risen 0.6% and were nearly 2% nigher than fils 
teports received from refining companies indicate that the 1n-| sine jast year. 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- | The revort continued: 
mately 4,780,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,633,000 ‘Sees. Seaiesia anh Beale OPA action in. increasing ceilim 
barrels of gasoline; 1,526,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,636,000 barrels of | prices for white potatoes at certain country shipping point ogetne 
distillate fuel, and 9,379,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the wets a r may for cotton and a seasonal advance ad —— 
, 1 6 -, ; * . ‘ > Enc ’ ant week | largely accounted for an increase of 0.6% in primary market orice 
week ended April 28, 1945; and had in storage at the end of that week | oy sateiiinaie esata vigpene rhc ge seeks. Site aaa 
50,966,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 43,102,060 barrels of | 26% were reported in prices for white potatoes in eastern narket 
military and other gasoline; 7,772,000 barrels of kerosine; 28,273,900| while apples ranged from 11% higher at New York to nearly 23¢ 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 39,813,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. | higher at Portland (Oreg.). Livestock and poultry rose 0.1% becau: 
of higher prices for ewes. In the grain markets am increase _or rye 
DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRCDUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) | was more than offset by slightly lower quotations for corn .1 
*State Actual Production wheat. Hay also declined. Average prices for farm products wer 
, . Pant "hang ww | — oy . e 1 3 ‘or ¢ L, ; 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 2.5% higher than at the end of March and 6% higher than at the end 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended ‘ i] ; 
dations Bevin Apr. 2% Prevyj Apr. 28 Ayr. 29 | of Apri > 1944. 
April April 1945 week via ots “Food prices in primary markets also rose 0.8% during che week 
Oklahoma 367 500 367 500 363 oe 16,200 dda 3902"! as a result of the increase in the fresh fruit and vegetable markets 
Kar 274,00 269 ( 264,60 90 QO 3,690 | . ‘ . ¢ . 
Nebra: = yore _ ‘o00 “0 1100| Lower prices were reported for rye flour, for onions and for white 
ee ; i eer ieee Shae ss 2 ees _ | potatoes in the Portland (Oreg.) market. During the four weeks »5f 
Panhandle Texas ‘i 90.000 90.000 91.100! April prices for foods advanced 1.6% to about the level at waic: 
North Texa 150,000 150,000 14 0| they stood this time last year. 
loot "ows 489.506 489.500 374.00( ‘6 . 5 en . 3 . ‘ Coaaad 
di Bs | Texa 1 4 0 7.000 143,800 127 250 Industrial Commodities—Prices for most industrial commoditic 
East Texas 378,100 378,100 62,300] were steady during the last week of April. The indexes for the hides 
Southwest Texas 352,150 oe er aoe and leather products, textile products, fuel and lighting materials 
,oasti 20X86 ..--~ 969,250 969,290 6,60 4 : : ; . i : 1j 
Coastal fexa ecu ; bi metals and metal products, building materials, chemicals and alliec 
i ae re res ,-,| products, housefurnishing goods and miscellaneous commodities 
otal Texas — _ 2,170,000 $2,170,278 2,163,550 000 2,168,800 1,910,35¢ . 1 i ¢ ” 
Total Texa sachin in ple nea Pon MP | groups remained unchanged from the level for the previous week. 
North Louisiana --- 71,300 250 71,100 75,350 The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
Coastal Louisiana --_ 295,000 295,000 82,500 report: 
a CE a ena Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
Total Louisiana 360,000 400,800 366,300 + 250 366,100 357,850 : 5 _ < ape 5** ‘ : . 
a ee 2 £6 wth , : trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
istics will atte “om ‘to report changing prices. The indexes 
odin; ny 80.000 80,317 79:800 100 90.300 19 886 | tics will attempt promptly to r port ch anging price P go ind x 
Mississippi 53.000 52 400 52.100 42.900) Must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustmen, 
Alabama = 300 500 200 350 50} and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 
Plorida " 15 50 TL. , - 1 <A vr.” . er ree” Rares ’ 
Ulinois . _ 205,000 200,050 6,200 198,200 206.250] . The following tables show (i) indexes for the principal groups 
Indiana ‘ 12,500 11,650 250 11,700 13,750! of commodities for the past three weeks, for March 31, 1945 and 
Eastern April 29, 1944, and (2) the percentage changes in subgroup indexes 
(Not incl. Iil,, Ind., ‘ re. - from April 21, 1945 to April 28, 1945. 
Ky.) 3 68,200 64,050 100 63,150 74,000 
Kentucky ieehpree 32,000 yh peo 1.650 23,200 19,900 WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED APRIL 28, 1945 
Michigan 47,000 48,000 4.700 47,950 52,100 (1926—-100) 
Wyoming 100,000 106,900 850 106,250 96,650 fe Percentage change tc 
Montana - ; 23,000 20,500 700 19,950 21,400 | April 28. 1945 from 
Colorado . & 10,500 10,250 1,200 9 600 8,300 4-22 4.9 4-14 2.94 4-29 . "4-2) 3-3] ; 4-29 
New Mexico —__.-__-~ 105,000 105,000 164,800 50 104,750 112,100 Commodity Groups m 1945 1945 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
a et All commoditie ‘ 105.7 105.6 105.5 105 103.7 0.1 0.4 1.9 
Total East of Calif 3,909,000 3,885,415 3,700 3,885,650 3,603,800 -—— - a 
California al re 918,800 §918,800 919,400 3,200 913,750 827 500 | Farm products 130.5 129.5 28.9 27.3 1233.3 0.8 5 6.0 
R _______—'| Foods 106.5 105.7 105.5 104.8 104.7 0.8 1.6 1.7 
ni ates 27 204 215 = wen 2 ni on, | Hides and leather products 113.3 18.3 118.3 118.3 117.6 0 0 0.6 
Total United States 4,827,800 4,804,815 6,900 4,799,410 4,431,300 | pextile products 19.1 99.1 99.1 99.2 97.3 0 0.1 1.8 
*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the | Fuel and lighting materials 3.9 83.9 84.0 83.9 83.7 0 0 0.2 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural Metals and metal products 104 3 04.3 104 3 104 3 103.8 ° oe = 
gas derivatives to be produced. | Building material: 117.¢ ae 2648 1169 1 0 0.1 2.0 
+Ok - ee : eo © Sn ee aE As as a ase | Chemicals and allied products 945 94.9 94.9 94.9 95.5 0 0 0. 
ba Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. April 26, 1945 | Housefurnishing goods 105.2 106.2 106.2 106.2 106.0 0 0 0.5 
*This is the net basic allowable as of April 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and | Miscellaneous commoditie 94.4 94.6 94.6 94.4 93.3 0 0.2 1.4 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of | Raw materials L3a2. 1834.. 117.3 16.2 113.2 0.4 1.7 4.4 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which |} Semimanufactured articles 14.8 94.8 94.8 94.9 93.5 0 0.1 1.4 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered shut down| Manufactured product: 101.9 101.9 102.0 101.9 101.0 0 9) 0.9 
for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being! All commodities other than farm 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to products 100.3 100.3 100.4 100.3 99.5 0 0 + 0.8 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar month. All commodities other than farm 
SRecommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. products and foods____- - 99.5 99.5 99.5 99.4 ~§ 98.5 0 0.2 + 1.0 
CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND APRIL 21, 1945 TO APRIL 28, 1945 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED APRIL 28, 1945 Increases 
(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) Pe AEE SANE 2-5 k and eo tee 1 7 
Figures in this section include reported totals plus an RE Ee Sas 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a Decrease 
Bureau of Mines basis - Grains 0.4 
§Gasoline , —4 
% Daily Crude Runs Pro- tStocks 
Refining to Stills duction of tStocks tGasoline Stocks . . 
Capac- Daily at Ref. Gas Oil of Resi- Mili- Ci- ih F Ai t } C Py 2 Hy 
ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. dual tary and vilian On- errous e a S opper an mc eke 
District— porting age erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 4 a 2 a 
Rast Coust -....-... 99.5 743 93.9 2,075 5,796 5,961 6,588 7,463 On Drop in War Demands oS eae Lead Ff airfly Active 
Appalachian— vee : , 
Distriet;No.1.--... 76.8 108 174.0 289 415 172 1,147 1.122 “E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of May 38, 
District No. 2 as 64 128.0 162 106 160 588 854| stated: “The War Production Board last week estimated that the 
oe aL, xy. = bien me ae 89.5 2,856 3,798 1,759 6,765 16,321| shift of the economy from a two-front to a one-front war basis can 
jkla., Kans., Mo..... 78. 38: 2. 3 80% 6: 95 7,616 P : Ci 3 nite » attae TT ay ] 
inightPexes 598 243 «736 «421007 aaa aee~Sso'g24 7-616) be accomplished in four to six months after V-E Day. When the 
. << Je — ~ iw. , . af —<— ,oO¢ | Le J b 4 
lexas Gulf Coast---_ 89.3 1,158 93.6 3/519 5,955 5.817 9 692 5344 | Shift has been completed, it was stated, the present complex system 
‘oujsiana Gulf Coast. 96.8 221 85.0 619 1,496 1,382 2,340 21339 | of priorities and materials control will have vanished. In its place 
0. La. & Arkansas. 55.9 83 65.9 258 688 232 950 1,967; two simple priority ratings will® 
Rocky } i+ iil ee +s ; ‘%*  wtht 2 
Barge mgeng wee: a Vane a fe i _| govern the flow of critical mate- | military needs for copper will fall 
: + a ; 2 92.: 36 36 2 eo ar pes * sy : Rot “s a chit ¢ > 
District No.4.---- 72.1 101 635 296 295 603 444 1.944 | rials for military orders and im- about 15% with a shift to a one- 
California ._________ 85.5 891 89.6 2.086 7.580 21.751 11.417 4,264! portant civilian products. Buying front war. After V-E Day the re- 
ncehhitl @ & ocee | of copper and zine remained in- duction from actual use in the| 
o -sS. - OF D } ; . as > - 
+ Bp tag RS pe jactive | 2k. “ic yer "Ss ar ¢ be approx- 
basis April 23, 1945 85.6 4,780 88.0 14,633 28,273 39.813 *43.102 50,966 | % - — wee. Fabricators paca arse uerter would ‘be *¢ PI ie 
rotal U: 8. B.of M | engaged in adjusting operations to imately 74,000 tons of copper 
basis April 21,1945 85.5 4,676 86.1 14,677 28,219 40,492 43,487 51,617, "e¢@uced war demands. Lead buy- quarterly, the Copper Division re- 
SS. Bur. of Mines _Ing continued in good volume. ports. 
basis April 29, 1944 4,329 13,016 30,146 50,631 36,758 51,547| Quicksilver was unchanged. Anti-| Pomestic production of copper 
ein "ce ne. one bare ams, finished and unfinished, title to which| mony and cadmium remain tight.” continues to suffer because of 
iaaihauetietty “indeterminate as Faogperery buy a pape pp Mie mer rgd narra The publication further went on manpower shortages, but in- 
P . : St, ’ ?, arrels i ~ r ort . . 
f soline this week, compared with 11,640,000 barrels a year ago. These figures do| 2 S@» 1% part: creased imports are adding to the 
; t include any gasoline on which title has already passed, or which the military | total supply. 
{frees may actually have in custody in their own or leased storage. tStocks at | Copper Lead 
r ineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,526,000 | ; z ¢ ¥ 
rrels of kerosine, 4,636,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9379000; Buying of copper last week Consumers of lead are not great- 


‘rrels of residual fuel oil produced during the week ended April ‘ shich |} 

pril 28, 1945, which 
mpates with 1,494,000 barrels, 4576,000 barrels and 9,303,000 barrels. Saapeotivels : 
the previous week and 1,555,000 barrels, 4,364,000 barrels and 8,483,000 barrels, | 
r°_pectively, in the week ended April 29, 1944. , 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at April 28, 1945, amounted to 7,772,000 barrels, as , 


against 7,688,000 barrels a week earlier and 6,683,000 barrels a year before. 





Wholesale Prices Up 0.19 for Week Ended 


April 28 


Substantial increases in primary market prices for fresh “ruits 
particularly apples and potatoes—resulted in a ‘ur- 
ther advance of 0.1% in the Bureau of Labor Statistics all-commodity 
index for the last week of April, the U. S. Labor Department :in- 
nounced, in its weekly report on Commodity prices issued May 

which further said: “Prices for industrial commodities remained 
steady. The advance in agricultural commodity prices brought che 
all-commodity index to a new high, 105.7% in the 1926 average. 
the past four weeks average prices for the commodities included ‘n 





ly concerned over the inventory 
problem, judging by the continued 


again was on the quiet side, with 
consumers engaged in the process 
of adjusting their inventories to 
meet the reduced war demands. 
WPB officials estimated that the 


Sales for the week amounted to 


fairly active demand for the metal. | 


7,601 tons, against 4,026 tons in| 


the week previous. Call for anti- 
monial lead was brisk. Battery 
makers, observers believe, are 
counting on an early resumption 


of activity in the automobile in- 
dustry. 

Receipts of lead in ore and 
scrap by United States smelters 


amounted to 46,690 tons in March, 


against 45,251 tons in February 
and 48,169 tons in January, the 
American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics reports. 

Receipts of lead and tin scrap 
(chiefly lead scrap) by dealers 
amounted to 22,406 tons in Feb- 


against 23,339 tons in Janu- 
nd 21,354 tons in February 
the Bureau of Mines re- 


ruary, 


ary, a 


last year, 
ports. Stocks in dealers’ hands at 
the end of February totaled 39,043 
tons, against 32,216 tons a year 
ago. Battery plates accounted for 
27,506 tons ot the total on hand. 
Zine 

At the hearing on the bill ex- 
tending the kKeciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act on April 27, 
Ernest V. Gent, secretary of the 


American Zinc Institute, declared 
that the industry has already suf- 
fered severe tariff reductrons and 
is alarmed at turther threats to its 
future existence. Should the bill 
as it stands become the State 
Department wouid possess the 
power to reduce the import tariff 
on slab zine to 0.4375c. per pound. 
The zine industry, in opposing the 


law, 


measure, recommends that, be- 
cause oft the uncertainty of the 
times, any extension of the Act 


should be limited to one year and 
no additional powers to reduce 
tariff rates should be delegated to 


the President and the State De- 
partment. 
Tin 
Whether the tin smelter at 


Texas City will continue to oper- 
ate after V-J Day arrives depends 
on various factors that are diffi- 
cult to determine at this time, the 
trade believes. Production of tin 
concentrate in the Far East is ex- 
pected to resume before the smelt- 
ers in that area and elsewhere 
can be reconstructed. It foilows 
that such concentrate, when avail- 
able, will move to Texas City for 
treatment to augment the world’s 
supply of tin. After the smelting 
industry has been rebuilt, either 
competitive conditions or inter- 
governmental arrangements will 
play a part in fixing the need for 
the Texas smelter. 

The market for “Grade A” or 
Straits quality tin was unchanged 
last week at 52c. per pound. For- 


ward quotations were nominally 
as follows: 
May June July 
April 26 52.000 52.000 52.009 
April 27 52.000 52.000 52.000 
April 28 52.000 52.000 52.000 
April 30 52.000 52.000 5? 990 
May 1 52.000 52.000 52.000 
May 2 52.000 52.000 52.00 
Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
| at 51.125c. per pound. 
Quicksilver 
Trading in quicksilver again 
was quiet, but in the absence of 


any selling pressure prices were 
easily maintained at the previous 
week’s levels. Quotations in New 
York continued at $156 to $159 per 
flask, spot and nearby delivery. 
As the week ended some sellers 
were inclined to ask $157 for spot 
metal, reporting that not much 
metal was available. 

Spanish quicksilver held at the 
recently advanced basis of $155 
per flask, duty paid, New York, 
May shipment from abroad. 

Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. of Canada produced 8.052 
flasks of quicksilver in 1944, 
against 22,133 flasks in 1943. the 
annual report to stockholders 
states. 

Producers report the Pacific 
Coast market unchanged at $151 
to $153 per flask, Coast basis. 


Silver 
The London silver market was 
quiet and unchanged at 2514d. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 4434c., with 
domestic metal at 705¢c. 
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” Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 


Ended April 28, 1945, increased 35,158 Gars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended April 28, 1945 
totaled 899,221 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on May 3. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1944 of 48,780 cars, or 5.7%. and an increase above the same week 
in 1943 of 110,432 cars or 14.0% 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
35,158 cars, or 4.1% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 411,284 cars, an 
of 10.876 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 
cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 113,- 
977 cars, an increase of 315 cars above the preceding week and an 
increase of 6,770 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 


of April 28 increased 


20,201 


r 


an increase of 10,492 cars 
of 1,967 cars above the 


Coal loading amounted to 175,626 cars, 
above the preceding week, and an increase 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 52 
crease of 1,416 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 
14,852 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western 
Districts alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of 
April 28 totaled 35,531 cars, an increase of 1,701 cars above the pre- 
ceding week and an increase of 13,011 cars above the corresponding 
week in 1944. 

Livestock loading amounted to 16,563 cars, an increase of 1,162 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 1,059 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone load- 
ing of live stock for the week of April 28 totaled 12,823 cars, an in- 
crease of 1,161 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 
1,203 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Forest products loading totaled 40,986 cars, a decrease of 1,558 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 1,900 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1944. 

Ore loading amounted to 921 cars, an increase of 11,774 cars 
above the preceding week and an increase of 5,446 cars above vhe 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Coke loading amounted to 15,139 cars, an increase of 681 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 385 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1944. : 

All districts reported increases compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks in 1944 and 1943. 


2.725, cars, an in- 


79 


ia 


1945 


3,001,544 
3,049,697 
4,018,627 
764,763 
846,391 
864,063 
899,221 


1944 
3,158,700 
3,154,116 
3,916,037 

787,985 

798,683 

838.737 

850,441 


13,504 699 


1943 
2,910,638 
3,055,725 
3,845,547 

789,019 

780,908 

794.163 

788,789 


4 Weeks of January 
4 Weeks of February 
5 Weeks of March 
Week of April 7 
Week of April 14 
Week of April 21 
Week April 28 


<0— 


of 
Total 13,444,306 12,964,789 

The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended April 28, 1945. 
During the period 81 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED APRIL 28 
Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 
1945 1944 
1,639 1,422 
464 263 
5,226 5.163 | 
2,286 2,306 
36 31 
2,299 2,194 
3,571 2,512 
,080 690 
119 114 
.412 ,288 
3,438 2,802 
687 6,020 
972 .401 
2,894 3,117 
624 ,650 
2.646 5.410 
797 ,386 
302 2 335 
25 17 
},800 276 
947 477 
3.877 ,336 
5.894 », 136 
2,495 2,055 
549 9,361 
151 ,619 
22 20 
246 250 
3,442 965 
212 ,079 
3,302 2,279 
5,097 175 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 
1944 
238 
2,109 
.299 
346 

41 
042 
5.015 
8,271 
303 


Railroads 


Eastern District—— 
Ann Arbor__ 
0 3, Se eee ane 
Boston & Maine. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___- 
Central Indiana 

Central Vermont 

Delaware & Hudson_ 

Delaware Lackawanna & ‘Western 
ER ee een 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
ES _ 
Grand Trunk Western 

Lehigh & Hudson River___--------~----. 
Lehigh & New England 

Lehigh Valley 


~——— ee 


826 
369 
3,980 
3,914 
194 
143 
756 
228 
876 
708 
596 
354 
238 
765 
478 
464 
033 
760 
326 
.280 
444 
628 
240 


Monongahela 

Montour______ 

New York Central L Riese orb. 2c 
aE a 
New York, Ontario & Western 

Wew York. Chicago & St. Louis 

WN. Y., Susquehanna & Western 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie_____------- mn 
ES ae ee aie 
Pittsburg & Shawmut__-_--..---__-__.. 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 

CC Se a ee — 

Wabash. F 5 
Wheeling ‘& Lake Erie__ 2. Sa —— ,23% 6, 


QrKrornmuh< 


on 00 


166,664 ,721 250,349 


Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown___-__--. 
Baltimore & Ohio___-___.-----—_.__---- 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley 
Cambria & Indiana___--__-----~- sindiesiait 
Central R. R. of New Jersey 
_ -" Gee = 
Cumberiand & Pennsylvania___----- mam 


682 
2.932 
330 
940 
5,672 
654 
206 
127 
,194 
,719 
7,576 
,767 
2,149 
,810 


1,65 
6,77 
74 

10 

39 
3,516 
2,645 
69,447 
28,628 
7,308 
12,913 | 


32 
9 46 
4.463 
2,658 
69,083 
31,979 
7,767 
15,298 


188,229 





1.546 
1,973 
92.249 
16,283 
22.291 
4,325 


Penn-Reading Seashore LAGE. connuntieas 
Pennsylvania System___--__---_-_- — 
Reading Co 
Union (Pittsburgh) __-- 
Western Maryland___---_-_-_-___--_-__.. 


203.788 


-- 








Setal 585 178,262 





Pecahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Obio__-_ 
Norfolk & Western 
Virginian 


Total 


29.504 
21,706 
4,663 


55. 5.873 


25,449 
18,258 
4,093 


16,031 
8.993 
2,670 











47.800 





27.694 


increase |g 


Total Loads 
Received from 

Connections 
1945 1944 
281 344 468 
741 2,503 2,218 
803 1,545 ,547 
.135 10,585 887 
,202 ,668 ,578 
408 ,530 ,863 
515 2,936 3,177 
366 243 254 
99 666 794 
2,869 ,393 ,800 
42 143 130 
,286 2,399 2,792 
346 700 623 
,619 .006 ,O079 
25,999 767 20,285 
21,076 ,835 ,692 
219 ,019 ,070 
215 526 675 
3,105 ,777 .478 
,198 724 ,574 
370 ,148 ,137 
425 ,801 ,876 
,096 ,203 9,111 
,580 ,128 ,650 
493 919 


779 
97 086 ,041 


Railroads Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 
1944 
309 
792 
748 
13,524 
3,275 
380 
1,597 
234 
144 
3,352 
43 
1,078 
433 
4,086 
30,387 
25,365 
189 
218 
3,238 
1,094 
413 
468 
10,534 
22,936 
827 
146 


Southern District 


| Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
‘Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Aia 

| Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 

| Atlantic Coast Line 

| Central of Georgia 

Charleston & Western Carolina 
Clinchfield 


1943 


---—-= 


Mississippi Central 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L 

ei ee ain 

Piedmont Northern 
556 
607 

25,590 
788 
156 


PE eae eee a 
Southern System 

Tennessee Central_ a oe 
Winston-Salem Southbound... ______. 


Total .670 116, 585 





718 


125,810 


Northwestern District— 


Chicago & North Western 20,782 
Chicago Great Western 2.675 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.__ 20,922 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha 3,970 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 26,289 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 983 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern__________ 9,389 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South 415 
Great Northern 19,739 
Green Bay & Western 416 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming 2,784 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 2,099 
Minn., St. Paul&S.S.M 7,062 
Northern Pacific 10,415 
Spokane International_________ 289 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__...__ in 2,466 


18,315 
9 


2,493 
20,808 


20.415 
2,646 
20,066 
3,162 
15,791 
979 
8,218 
447 
15,468 
517 
744 
1,947 
5,957 
10,214 
142 
2,237 


13,463 
3,102 
10,945 
4,091 
283 
500 
11,354 
105 
6,153 
804 

55 
2,484 
4,112 
5,457 
740 
3,276 
130.635 


Total___ 120,398 


66,924 





108,950 


Central Western District— 


Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System________ 25,411 
4.116 
361 
20,532 
3,165 
12,S$71 
3,068 
647 
,324 
513 
1,022 
2, 
1 
1 


20,181 
2,810 
437 
18,152 
3,506 . , 
10,500 ° 5,41 y 
2,757 
714 
3,078 
677 
858 
2,071 
986 
873 
810 

2 

404 
324 
3,996 
534 
965 


12,762 
3,501 
88 

790 

802 

3,368 

6,482 

2 

5 


Bingham & Gerfieid............ <<< 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific__._.___ a 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois___...____ = 
Colorado & Southern___--__________ — 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Denver & Salt Lake 

Fort Worth & Denver City 

Illinois Terminal 
EEE ONE POT 
Nevada Northern_ 

North Western Pacific._........___ we 
Peoria & Pekin Union 

Southern Pacific (Pacific) _~__..-____ =a 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 

Union Pacific System 


1: 


) 
<, 


2,151 
,236 
18 
,619 
,756 
484 
114 
691 

0 
13,855 
1,954 
15,970 
4 


3 


5 
32,73: 


4,102 


97,747 





5,635 


Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island___-__--.____ nae 
BE ne aie 
International-Great Northern 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf___--___-_ _ 
| Kansas City Southern 

| Louisione &@ Arkaneas.........622n.ecn0 
Raocerere & MSGR... oon n ene ah 
| Midland Valley 

Missouri & Arkans as. 


440 
2,691 
4,934 

983 
2,752 
2,826 

934 

484 

330 
4.786 

20,916 
321 
10,514 
7,261 
5,447 
8,223 
73 

24 





Missouri ‘Pacific 5 

Quanah Acme & Pacific__._____-_____ * 
St. Louis-San Francisco 

St. Louls Southwestern 

Texas & New Orleans__...___--__-~- ie 
SI I oo nos arinbunmsccanaipmedvdeals ~_ 
Wichita Falls & Southern 

Weatherford M. W. & N. W 


Total 73,937 





*Included in Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Note—Previous year's figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%. so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Orders Unfilled Orders 
Received Remaining Percent of Activity 
Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
204,550 565,064 92 
149,590 560,960 93 
145,541 553,609 93 
131,989 529,238 97 


181,377 558,285 96 
177,711 580,804 94 
129,948 557.986 95 
137,911 537,005 99 
178,483 549,631 


203,891 604,720 
159,733 604,214 
April 21 125,708 162,040 564,631 
April 28 142,387 158,854 546,311 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


Period 
1945—-Week Ended 
February 3 
February 10 
February 17 
February 24 


March 3-- 
March 10_-_- 
March 17__- 
March 24 

fe March 31 
April 7_ 

| April 14_ 


Production 
Tons 


148,139 
151,307 
149,816 
152,755 


150,486 
152,611 
153.625 
158,551 
162,386 
146,832 
158,938 





5 








Lincoln Again Pres. of 
NY State Chamber 


Leroy A. Lincoln, President of 
the Mz'rcpolitan Life Insurance 
Co., was reelected President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York at the 177th 
annual meeting held on May 3. 
Jchn D. Rockefeller, Jr., James 
G. Blaine, President of the Marine 
Midland Trust Co. and George W. 
Bacon, Chairman cf Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, Inc., were elected Vice- 
Presidents. Mr. Lincoln wiil serve 
one year, the new vice-presidents 
four years. 

Peter Grimm, Presideni: of Wil- 
liam A. White & Sons, was elected 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Robert F. Loree, the re- 
tiring Chairman, was elected 
member-at-large of the commit- 
tee. 

Dunham B. Shere7v, 
the Corn Exchange Bank Trust 
Co., succeeded Mr. Blaine as 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Finance and Currency. H. Harvey 
Pike, Vice-President of H. H. 
Pike & Co., Inc., was elected 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Commerce. 

Other new chairmen of standing 
committees elected were: 


Herbert B. Sexton, Insurance; 
Edmond E. Lincoln, Taxation; Ed- 
ward L. Beck, Coramevcial Edu- 
cation; Caswell M. Smith, Public 
Service in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict; M. Lee Marshall, Public 
Health and Welfare: Lawrence B. 
Elliman, Law Reform. 


US Chamber Would 
Bar Union Royalties 


The United States Chamber of 
Commerce conducted a referen- 
dum vote of its membership on a 
resolution in the form of a declar- 
ation of policy to indorse pending 
legislation to prohibit royalty 
payments by industry to repre- 
sentatives of employees, it was 
reported by the Associated Press 
from Washington, April 28, which 
gave as 2,667 the number for 
adoption, 101 against. 


The resolution, according to the 
Associated Press, said that exten- 
sive use of the principle of roy- 
alty payments by industry might 
be disastrous to the national econ- 
omy and would represent in ef- 
fect private taxation, a “scheme 
in which the ‘taxes’ would be 
levied. collected and used, not by 
government, but by private indi- 
viduals.” 


Royalties are now being col- 
lected by James C. Petrillo’s 
American Federation of Musicians 
on recordings made by its mem- 
bers. In his recent bituminous 
coal negotiations, John E. Lewis 
asked, but did not receive, a ton- 
nage royalty on coal mined by his 
United Mine Workers. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended Apri! 28, 1945 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 476 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 1.8% be- 
low production for the week April 
28, 1945. In the same week new 
orders of these mills were 78% 
less than productio.:. Unfilled or- 
der files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 111% of stecks. For 
reporting coftwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 38 days’ 
troduction at the current rate; 
an¢ gross stocks are equivalent to 
32 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting idenitieel mills ex- 
ceeded production by 8.6%; orders 
by 14.4%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, 
production of reporting mills was 
15.2% greater; shipments were 
2.5% greater. Orders were 1.5% 
less than production. 


Chairman of 
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Items About Banks, Trust Compazies 


James G. Blaine, President of 
The Marine Midland Trust Co. of 
New York, announced May 9 that 
David G. Baird had been elected 
a member of the bank’s board oi 
directors. 

Mr. Baird is Vice-President of 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 70 Pine 
Street. He is a director of United ||! 
Cigar Whelan Stores Corp. and| 
other compani: Long active in| 
charitable organizations, he is also 
on the board of the Long Island | 


College of Medicine and the Henry 
Street Settlement 


At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The National 
City Bank of New York held on 
Tuesday, May 8, Nicholas W. 
Vancil was appointed an Assistant 
Vice-President. 

Charles B. McCabe and Frank 
J. Scott were elected directors of 
the Morris Plan Industrial Bank, 
New York, on May 3. 

Mr. McCabe is publisher of the 
New York “Daily Mirror,’ while 
Mr. Scott is President of the Mor- 
ris Plan Insurance Society. 





Claude H. Beaty, former Vice- 
President of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, died on April 


29. Mr. Beaty, who retired in 
1942, was 59 years old when he 
died. Aside from his position 
with the Chase National, Mr. 


Beaty also served as Comptroller 
of the Currency, Nationa! Bank 
Examiner in the New York, Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh districts, and 
was Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Park Bank when it merged 
with the Chase in 1929. 

At the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York, F. Abbot 
Goodhue, President, announced 
that Fred G. Huber. Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., was appointed a mem- 
ber of the bank’s Brocklyn Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Huber is a director of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
a member of their Manufacturers 
Committee, President of the New 
York Association Foremen’s Club. 


In the annual mail poll of the 
Wew York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, Bernard E. Finucane, Presi- 
dent of the Security Trust Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., is expected to be 
elected President. Mr. Finucane 
is now Vice-President, and it has 
been customary for the Vice- 
President to succeed to the Presi- 
dency. The results of the poll will 
be realesed May 14. 


John E. Schubert on May 4 as- 
sumed the Presidency of the 
Rochester Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. 

The Rochester “Times 
said: 

Installed as Vice-President was 
C. Arthur Grainger of the Monroe 
County Savings Bank, Rochester, 
N. Y., as Second Vice-President; 
G. Theodore Gunkler of the Lin- 
coln Alliance in the same city, as 
Treasurer, and John G. White of 
Security Trust. 





Union” 


The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, Mass., assumed the deposit 
liabilities of the First National 
Bank, Revere, Mass., on May 1, 
and opened a branch office of the 
Boston bank in the quarters. 

The Boston “Herald” reported: 

The new office, which will be 
known as the Revere branch and 
give Shawmut 23 offices, will be 
managed by Charles R. Crowell, 
with Robert G. Fraser as Assistant 
Manager. Both have been active 
in the management of the Revere 
bank for years. 


George Flagg Bearse, Vice- 
President, Treasurer and director 
of the Home Bank & Trust Co., 
Darien, Conn., died on May 4, at 
63 years of age. 

The New York “Herald Trib- 
une” said: 

Mr. Bearse was one of the or- 
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Home Bank and 
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An over-all bid for the assets of 
the 13 closed banks in Connecti- 


cut, amounting to $484,561.30 and 
i accompanied by a check for $50,- 
600, has been submitted to the 
Connecticut State Bank Commis- 
sioner by the United Mercantile 
Agencies of Louisville, Ky., said 
the Hartiord ‘“‘Courant” on M: iy 4, 





Which continued: 
The bid for purchase of the as- 
sets of the remaining banks in 


receivership was disclosed in lists | 


yf the purchase of 
the assets of the Commercial 
Trust Co. of New Britain, the 
Windsor Locks Trust and Safe 
Depcsit Co. and the Unionville 
Bank and Trust Co. in the Su- 
perior Court. 

It is expected that the Bank 
Commissioner will make recom- 
mendations concerning acceptance 
or rejection of the bids to Judge 
Edward J. Daly, who for some 
time has been assigned to handle 
matters relating to the closed 
panks. The Bank Commissioner 
is receiver for all the closed 
banks. 


yids filed for 


Harry C. Husk, Cashier of the 
First National Bank, Montclair, 
N. J., died on May 2. He was 50 
years old. 


The Newark “News” in an- 
nouncing this, said: 

Mr. Husk had been with the 
First National Bank since going 
to Montclair in 1913. He was 
made Assistant Cashier in 1922 


and Cashier seven years ago. 

The First National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in transferring $500,- 
000 from undivided profits has in- 
creased its surplus to $5,500,000. 
Capital remains unchanged at 
$3,110,000. 

The first agency in the nation 
which will give business loans to 
veterans exclusively was opened 
in Philadelphia, Pa., on May 1. 

The Philadelphia “Evening Bul- 
letin,’ from which this informa- 
tion is learned, said: 

Organized by 36 commercial 
banks to make loans to veterans 
of World War II under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights, the new agency 
will operate with a fund of $10,- 
000,000 underwritten by the par- 
ticipating banks. It will act as a 
clearing house for all such trans- 
actions in this area. 

Manager of the agency is Wil- 
liam F. Kelly, Assistant Vice- 
President of the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, and for 
three years a price executive with 
OPA in Washington. An experi- 
enced personnel has been assem- 
bled and will function daily from 
9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

While no formal ceremonies 
were scheduled, the visitors were 
greeted by Anthony G. Felix, 
Agency President, who is senior 
Vice-President of the Pennsylva- 
nia Company; Vice-President John 
McDowell, Vice-President of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, and 
Secretary-Treasurer Thomas G. 
Vonklin, Vice-President of the 
Central-Penn National Bank. 


Henry T. Bush, President of The 
Farmers Bank of Delaware, Wil- 
mington, Del., died on May 7 at 
65 years of age. Mr. Bush was 
Chairman of the Delaware War 
Finance Committee and at one 
time President of the Wilmington 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The election of S. William Mil- 
ler as President of The Union 
Trust Co., Washington, D. C., suc- | 
ceeding Ord Preston, who in re- 
tiring becomes Chairman of the 


} 


| Board of the bank, was announced 


iby S. Oliver Goodman of the 
Washington, D. C., “Post,” who 
| continued: 

A veteran of 42 years with the 
same bank, Mr. Miller is well 
known in the capital for his ac- 
tivities with the District of Co- 
lumbia Bankers Association. He is 


slated to become 
Association in 1947, 
Vice-President now. 


being second 


| Robert L. Dominick 
| became President of the Traders- 
| Gate City Bank, Kansas City, Mo., 
| succeeding J. R. Dominick, who 
| became Chairman of the Board. 
| The ne 
| nected with the 

,\In the same action George E. 
iPowell became Executive Vice- 
President of the institution. 


William T. Nolting, President | 
of the Pasadena First National 
Bank, Pasadena, Calif., since 1934, 


on May 3 was elected to the newly 
created post of Chairman of the 
board of directors, and Ernest F. 
Nolting, Executive Vice-President, 
was elevated to the presidency. 

The Los Angeles “Times,” from 
which this information is learned, 
further said: 

The board also announced that 
Robert T. Bolman, prominent in 
Los Angeles banking circles, was 
added to the bank’s staif in the 
post of Executive Vice-President, 
effective May 16. 

Mr. Bolman has been an officer 
of the Union Bank & Trust Co. 
of Los Angeles for the past nine 
years. He is a past president of 
the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of Southern California and is 
currently a member of several! im- 
portant committees of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association and 
vice-president of the association’s 
War Bond Committee. 

At the same time the directors 
announced an increase in the 
common stock, retirement of the 
remaining preferred and addi- 
tions to the surplus account. 


A. P. Giannini, retiring Chair- 
man of the Board of The Bank of 
America, San Francisco, Calif., 
announced his intention to con- 
tribute $500,000 toward a founda- 
tion for specialized bank training. 

Mr. Giannini built up the Bank 
of America to be one of the coun- 
try’s largest institutions, second 
only to the Chase National of New 
York. 


A. P. Giannini, Chairman of the 
Board of the Transamerica Corp., 
announced the appointment of Al- 
fred Fenton as Vice-President of 
the corporation. He will have 
charge of the banking interests 
of the corporation in the Far 
Western States. 


Brownout is Ended 


Utilities Order U-9, the _ so- 
called brownout order, was re- 
voked immediately after formal 
announcement on May 8 by the 
President of the United States that 
the war in Europe was over. J. A. 
Krug, Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, announced that 
with the revocation of this order 
there will be no further restric- 
tion on the use of electric power 
for advertising, promotional, dec- 
orative, ornamental or sign light- 
ing. 

“The end of hostilities in Eu- 
rope will not solve the national 
coal shortage,” Mr. Krug said, 

“and it may be necessary to re- 
issue the brownout order some 
time during the fall of this year 
if at that time stocks of coal have 
not been replenished to a satis- 
factory level. 

“Continued all-out conservation 
of fuel in homes, offices and stores 
will continue to be necessary.” 

During the brownout period, 
which had been in effect since 
Feb. 1, this year, 500,000 tons of 
coal had been saved, according to 
| Edward Falck, Director of the Of- 
fice of War Utilities. Certain areas 
‘had been exempted from the 
order. 
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Truman Starts Government Economy Moves— 


House Approves Shipbuilding Gut 


Evid ng his tention of shar} sly curtailing Government ex- 
penaitures as rapidly as the progress of the war permits, President 
Truman sent recommendations to Congress that approximately 
$7 ,445,369,000 be withdrawn from war program funds already appro- 
priated or projected, the Associated Press advised from Washing- 
ton May 2. The President himself, the reports stated, abolished the 
Office of Civilian Defense and ’— meen — 
withcrew its proposed $369,000 | COO from the proposed budget of 
budget for the coming year. The | $4,345,000 is recommended, due to 
OCD is to be liquidated between | adjustments possible in the do- 
now and June 30. mestic field of operations. 

The President's most impor-| Federal Security Agency —In 
tant move was to urge Congress the Office of Education, elimina- 
to cut funds available to the|tion of the education and train- 
Maritime Commission for ship-|ing program for defense workers 
building by more than $7,000,- | is recommended. This activity is 
000.009 in current appropriation ; considered unnecessary with the 
and contract authorization, ac- |approaching end of the war in 
cording to the Associated Press. | Europe, The proposed reduction 


Funds remaining available to the 
Commission for ship construction 
purposes would include $2,242,- 
500,000 for completing the present 
ship construction program and 
approximately $600,000,000 for 
possible future ship construction, 
reconversion of vessels and re- 
storation of shipbuilding facilities. 

However, when Congress came 
to act upon the shipbuilding cut- 


back recommendation, it was 
found that the actual saving 
would be $2,735,000,000 less than 
the approximate $7,000,000,000 
estimated by the White House, 
the Associated Press reported 
from Washington May 4, and 


gave the following explanation of 
the difference: When Congress 
passes a contract authorization it 
empowers the executive branch 
to enter into contracts. Later, it 
passes an appropriation to pay for 
the work. 

In the Maritime Commission 
case, the $3.1 billion appropria- 
tion was to have been used to 
help carry out the $4.265 billion 
in contract authorizations. There- 
fore the two figures cannot be 


added to make a $7.365 billion 
saving. 
The White House said its in- 


formation came from the Budget 
Bureau which approved the cuts. 
A budget change of over $7 bil- 
lion is involved but part of it is 
only bookkeeping. 

Legislation to accomplish the 
$4,265,000,000 saving by cancella- 
tion of the Maritime Commission 
“authorizations” was passed by 
the House, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington May 4. 
The bill now goes to the Senate. 


Cuts in Other Agencies 


The President’s recommenda- 
tions for 1946 budget changes, as 
reported by the Associated Press 
from Washington, May 2, were: 

Office of War Information—A 
reduction of $12,100,000 from the 
proposed 1946 budget of $54,100,- 
000 is recommended. War de- 
velopments in the European thea- 
ter are expected to make possible 
the end of psychological warfare 
in that area and a curtailment of 
information activities and broad- 
cast materials in neutral and Al- 
lied countries, as well as a de- 
crease in the domestic branch. 
The balance of $42,000,000 will 
allow intensification of OWI ac- 
tivities in the Far Eastern zone. 

Wav Production Board—Antici- 
pating that the removal of num- 
erous control orders over mate- 
rials will follow victory in Eu- 
rope, a reduction of $8,894,000 in 
the proposed 1946 budget of $48,- 
042.000 is recommended. 

Office of Censorship—Discon- 
tinuance of censorship in some 
areas following victory in Europe 
makes possible the recommended 
reduction of $4,800,000 in the pro- 
posed 1946 budget of $19,150,000. 

Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion—Recommended is a reduc- 
tion of $3,300,000 from the pro- 
posed 1946 budget of $11,000,000, 
made possible by an anticipated 
improvement by next Dec. 31 in 
the transportation situation. 


Petroleum Administration for 
War—-A minor reduction of $345,- 





is $43,710,400 from $44,845,300 
The balance of $1,134,900 will be 
used for liquidation of the pro- 
grams. The President recom- 
mended an increase of $15,000,000 
to the Federal Security Agency’s 
proposed 1946 budget of $416,- 
000,000 for providing grants to 
States for old age assistance, and 
to dependent children and aid to 
the blind. This is largely to pro- 
vide for aid to older people and 
mothers with dependent children, 
temporarily employed in war in- 
dustry, who are expected to cease 
work as conditions change. 

War Manpower Commission—A 
reduction of $1,598,000 from the 
proposed 1946 budget of $15,598,- 
000 for general administration is 
recommended. Abandonment of 
a few labor control devices in 
some areas and greater use of the 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice is contemplated. 

In the apprenticeship training 
service, national defense, a re- 
duction from $552,000 to $138,000 
is recommended. The apprentice- 
ship training service estimate of 
$683,000 provides for the contin- 
uation of the regular apprentice- 
ship program as originally sub- 
mitted in the 1946 budget. 

For the training-within-indus- 
try service $1,200,000 -is recom- 
mended, a reduction of $578,000 
from the proposed estimate of 
$1,778,000 in the 1946 budget. 

For migration of workers $1l,- 
300,000 is recommended, as com- 
pared to the proposed 1946 budget 
of $9,349,909. This smaller amount 
will provide for importation of 
workers, if an emergency arises, 
and funds for returning to their 
homes the 20,000 foreign workers 
here under present programs. 

Office of Scientific Research 
and Development —On Monday 
the President transmitted a rec- 
ommendation to the Congress that 
the proposed estimate for the fis- 
cal year 1946 of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment be reduced from $90,700,000 
to $77.500,000, a decrease of $13,- 
260,000. This reduction is due to 
the favorable progress of the war 
and contemplates that OSRD will 
terminate its contracts for re- 
search, whenever it appears that 
a project cannot be completed 
early enough to contribute to the 
prosecution of the war. 


Chase Bank Acquitted 


After a trial which lasted three 
weeks, the Chase National Bank 
of New York on May 5 was ac- 
quitted of charges of violating the 
Presidential order of May, 1940, 
freezing foreign funds. 


The bank had been accused on 
two indictments, returned Jan. 13, 
1944, by a Federal Grand Jury, 
in connection with the transfer of 
funds of Leonard J. A. Smit, in- 
ternational diamond dealer and 
Netherlands refugee, from the 
New York Chase Bank to its Pan- 
ama branch. 


United States Attorney John F. 
xX. McGohey prosecuted the case 
and it was held before Judge Si- 
mon H. Rifkind in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, 
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